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THE EXD OF THE ODYSSEY 


The course of Homeric criticism during tlie last twenty years or so has 
not indeed given us any grounds for thinking that unanimity on fundamental 
questions is hkely to be reached in the near future, hut it has accomphshed 
one thing. It is possible now to think and speak of Homer as aTman who was 
born at a definite fortimate moment, ate, drank, and even slumbered, com- 
posed two long epics much in the same way as other men of genius have com- 
posed great works, had his joys and sorrows, triumphs and disappointments, 
and ultimately died — it is possible to think and speak of him thus without 
being considered absurdly simple or simply absurd. And so one can venture 
to approach the problem of the last section of the Odyssey in just the same way 
that one would approach a similar hterary problem in a later age of the world, 
taking it for granted that the poet hved and worked under ordinary human 
conditions. In this paper I assume without discussion the truth of the Unitarian 
view that Homer was the author of the Iliad and of the Odyssey (at least to 
yfr 296), and also that the Odyssey is the later of the two ; I assume that in 
composing them he was aided by the art of WTiting; and I assume that he 
lived about 900-850 b.c. at latest. 

The end of the Odyssey, suspected as unhomeric by two of the leading 
ancient critics — ' Epiaro^avys Kai 'Apicrrapxos Trepan t ^9 ’OSctrcreta? tovto 
[sc. 296] TTOiovvrai — though not formally athetised, has in modern days 
been condemned by such an accomplished and discreet critic as Mr. Allen. 
The case against it is essentially hterary, and therefore in some measure sub- 
jective, but it appears to me to be extraordinarily strong. Essentially hterary, 
though some points in language and metre have been alleged in its support. 
They are not very numerous and they are not very serious. There are few 
considerable sections in either of the two epics in which a critic who is in quest 
of diasceuasts cannot find ‘ marks of lateness,’ and in some other sections such 
points are much more abundant than in this. As all these difficulties or similar 
ones recur elsewhere in the poems, they need not be discussed here.^ 


^ For instance, the impossible form 
fjLaxfovfiefoi in ce 113 meets us in \ 403 
jaaxeoil|U€i'o>', where the same passage occurs. 
The right reading is clearly iiax^ie-fvov, which 
was changed to suit posthomeric metrical 
canons. The incorrect (twice in this 
section i|/ 316, a 343) should be amended to 
as also in t 283 ; in each of these three 
cases it occurs as the first foot of a verse 
and at the end of a clause followed by d,\Ad 
or S€, and the emphatic position enables the 
trochee to do duty for a spondee (in A 808 
J.H.S. — VOL. XLII. 


there is no metrical ‘ necessity ’ for ^rjr, 
and Jlr. Monro pointed out that should 
be read there). A contracted genitive 
from a nominative in -tils (’OSucrtSs m 398) 
happens to be unique ; but here the only- 
question which really arises is whether it is 
a case of contraction or of synizesis, a 
particular case of a general question which 
pervades the poems. I should be inclined 
to read ’OSvaios. In the same way- 'Y.pii4as 
might well be restored in w 1, € 54 and 
elsewhere ; the form is preserved in E 390. 

B 
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2 J. B. BURY 

Language and metre, then, furnish no good evidence even for suspecting 
that 297 to the end of to could not have come directly from Homer’s hand. 
It is the literary art that must decide, and it seems to me to be decisive. (1) 
We have, in the first place, i/r 310-343, the story of his wanderings which 
Odysseus relates to Penelope, and which reads like a table of contents to 
Books e-fj, ; and then to 125-185, Amphimedon’s recapitulation of the story of 
the wooing of Penelope and aU that had happened since the landing of Odysseus 
in Ithaca. Mr. Allen is very properly severe on both these passages.® I do 
not know that I should go as far as he does in urging against them the generalisa- 
tion that Homer nowhere epitomises himseK. I do not see why he might not 
have epitomiaed once or twice if an artistic effect was to be gained. And 
has he not epitomised himself in r) where Odysseus (244-296) recapitulates 
the narrative of e and f ? And in p (108-147) where Telemachus epitomises 
for his mother the events of his jomrney which was told in y and 8 ? Homer 
may deprecate the practice 

avTK elprjpeva pv6o\oyeveiv, 

but this means that he does not propose to repeat a recapitulation for the 
benefit of the same audience. Odysseus will not repeat in p for Alcinous and 
his court the story he had already told them in rj. Homer’s art does not 
exclude recapitulations as such, but he knows how to make them interesting. 
The tale of Amphimedon is intolerably tedious, while it is impossible to see 
that such a conscientious dvaKe(f>a\alcoffi<: as yjr 310 /c.t.X. is useful or requisite 
in the economy of the poem. This summary is a smooth and fluent exercise 
in hexameters, with one redeeming feature, the vividness of v. 342, 

rovT dpa Bevrarov elire Itto? ore ol yXvKV'i virvo<; 

XvaipeXr]^ iiropovae. 

(2) The epitome of Amphimedon is part of the Psychostasia, which was 
athetised by Aristarchus and is certainly the weakest part of the ending of the 
Odyssey. The talk between Agamemnon and AchiUes, before the souls of the 
suitors arrive, is irrelevant, if not insufferable.® These two heroes had been 
together in the under- world for many years ; Odysseus had spoken with them 
in X; and now they are made to meet as if it were for the first time. lilr. 
Allen, hke others, has rightly insisted on this incongruity, which cannot be 
defended by a parallel like the Teichoscopia. I cannot agree with him, however, 
that a ‘ second Nekyia ’ is in itself imhomeric on the ground that ‘ Homer 
does not repeat himself in this way ; there is no case of such a repetition of a 
motive once used.’ After all, in the Iliad there is a povopaxia in P and 
another in H. A great deal depends on the precise significance of a ‘ motive.’ 
I cannot see why Homer might not have taken his audience with him on two 
different occasions into the world of ghosts for two completely different purposes. 
He had described that world in X and made it known ; and if, for some reason 

= The Canonicity of Homer, in Cl. Q. vii. it (Die Odyssee als Dichtung, p. 187) is 
4, Oct. 1913. quite unconvincing. 

^ The attempt of Mr. Rothe to defend 
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THE END OF THE ODYSSEY 3 

connected with his argument, it was convenient for him to revisit it afterwards, 
is it quite fair to call this a repetition of a motive once used ? If he had taken 
Odysseus there a second time, the criticism would be unexceptionable. But 
the place of ghosts beyond the Ocean stream was a geographical fact; the 
ghosts of the suitors inevitably went there ; and if something for the purpose 
of his theme was to be gained by following them for a few minutes, was there 
anything inartistic in taking us there although we had, for a totally different 
purpose, spent an hour there before ? The objection to this second visit to 
the shades lies for me not in the visit itself but in the clumsiness of the execution, 
the uselessness as well as the tediousness of a great part of it. If Homer wrote 
it, his hand had lost its craft. 

There is another argument against the psychostasia which can hardly be 
esteemed very strong. It is urged that it contains conceptions about the 
world of the dead which are inconsistent with the behefs that can be traced 
in Homer elsewhere. To this it may be said in general that beliefs about 
ghosts and the other world did not form a definite body of doctrine, that 
inconsistencies, reflecting the vagueness of the conceptions, are rather to be 
expected, and that a poet was at liberty to select from the popular behefs 
whatever was useful for his immediate purpose, without concerning himself 
whether the various intimations in all parts of his poems could be wrought 
into a perfectly consistent picture.^ And, as a matter of fact, the other passages 
bearing on Hades — 'k 65-107, k 490-540, X, 0 366-369 — do not present a clear 
consistent conception contrasted with that of &> ; in them too there are incon- 
gruities which it is not easy to harmonise. To the particular objection raised 
by Aristarchus, that Homer did not elsewhere introduce Hermes performing 
the function of a conductor of souls,® the answer might be made that it did not 
happen to suit Homer to do so. It does not prove that Hermes y^v^oTrojj,Tr6<; 
is posthomeric. And offices of Hermes in connexion with death are impfied 
in the attributes of his wand, Tjj t dvBpiov ofifiara ffeXyei k.t.X. fl 343, e 47. 

(3) As to the rest of w more will be said below ; it is enough to say now that 
taken as a whole it is not unhomeric, but it is, in parts at least, perfunctory 
and gives the impression that if Homer wrote it he was impatient to get to 
the end of his task and was not feehng the joy of creation. Altogether it must, 
I think, be admitted that ‘ the end of the Odyssey, to put it bluntly, is bungled,’ 
in the words of Mr. Mackail,® though the bungling begins not, in my opinion, 
where he puts it, at the end of t, but near the point where Aristophanes and 
Aristarchus thought that Homer’s own work terminated. 

How then did this last canto of the Odyssey, containing some parts which 


* I observe that Mr. Kothe has made 
much the same remark, op. cit. p. 180. 

® I cannot agree with Mr. Monro (in his 
note ad loc.) that ‘ the passing away of 
life is so often described in the Iliad and 
Odyssey that this argument is as strong as 
any argument ex silent io can be.’ For 
since in none of these cases, except in that 


of Elpenor in A, would a description of 
the soul's journey to Hades have been in 
the least relevant, the amplitude claimed 
for the argument ex silcntio really disap- 
pears. In the case of Elpenor a mention 
of Hermes would have been relevant, but 
it was not necessary. 

® Lectures on Greek Poetry, p. o9. 

B 2 
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4 J. B. BURY 

it seems impossible to ascribe to the author of the rest of the poem — for there 
are limits to the ‘ bungling ’ of a Homer — along 'vdth others which a Unitarian 
might not be inclined to suspect if they stood alone, come to be there ? 
The latest answer to the question is that of Mr. Allen, and it deserves careful 
consideration, coming from one who has such an intimate knowledge of 
Homer and all Homeric problems. His view is that the end of the Odyssey 
was the work of a diasceuast who derived the ‘ retrospective scenes ’ in -vlr and 
the nekyia from the Thesprotis of Musaeus, and himself composed the 
‘ country scenes ’ (m 205 to end). The theory is definite and attractive. 

Of the Thesprotis, attributed to Musaeus, who is only a name, we know 
very little. The title we get from Pausanias (viii. 12, 5), and Clement of 
Alexandria states that it was copied, in fact appropriated, by Eugammon in 
his Telegonia. Clement’s words are : 

avTorekS}<; yap ra erepoiv vfjieXopevoi d><; iSia e^iji/ey/cap Kaddirep 
Eayd/i/xmy d ^SMpyvalos e/c Xloutraiov to Tvepl &e<nrpcor(i>v jdi^Xiov oXoicXypov.' 

From this it is a legitimate inference that the subject of the poem of Musaeus 
was, or included, a visit of Odysseus to Thesprotia, where there was an entrance 
to the under-world at the river Acheron. Mr. Allen assumes that it began 
with a precis of the Odyssey which supplied the diasceuast with his material for 
the recapitulations, and he finds the significant point of connexion between the 
Thesprotis and the diasceuast in a> 11 : 

Trap 8’ Icrav ’Oxeavov re poa? xal AevxdSa TreTprjv, 

where he takes A.tt. to be the terrestrial Cape Leucas in Dulichium (I accept 
unreservedly Mr. Allen’s convincing defence of Bunbury’s equation Dulichium = 
Leucas), and supposes that the poet conceived the ghosts flying north from 
Ithaca over Leucas and along the Albanian coast to the Thesprotian river. 

This interesting conjecture appears to me to be beset by two particular 
difficulties. (1) The Thesprotis must have been a very short poem. For it 
was incorporated ivhole in the Telegonia (if we make use of Clement’s statement 
we cannot neglect his emphatic dXoKXi^pov), and the Telegonia was itself a 
short epic consisting of only two Books,® while its main subject was the slaying 
of Odysseus by his son, which we have no reason to suppose was part of the 
Thesprotis. These being the data, it seems somewhat hazardous to suppose 
that a short poem contained an epitome of the Odyssey, running to a good many 
verses. This is not, of course, a decisive objection — we know so little of the 
Thesprotis — but it is at least a difficulty. (2) The interpretation of XevKdha. 
ireTpgv as a reference to the island of Leucas implies that doxeavov is used 
in a posthomeric sense, equivalent to OdXaaaa, and this, of course, is possible, 
though I do not know of an early parallel for wxeavov poal referring to a 
small portion of the sea like that between Leucas and Ithaca. Mr. Allen 
says that while in this verse the indications of the route are terrestrial, in the 
next verse {ghe Trap’ geXloio TrvXaf xal Sfjpoi/ oveipwv) we are taken bevond 

' Strom. VI Chap. II. 25, 1 (p. 442, ed. ® Proclus, Chrest., p. 109 in Allen's ed. 
Stahlin). of the Cycle. 
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the sphere of earth, presumably into the neighbourhood or suburbs of the 
place of ghosts. But the theory is that the entry to that place is near the 
Acheron in Thesprotia, apparently by a subterranean passage, and, if so, it 
is difficult to explain what the gates of the sun mean in this connexion. The 
passage seems to me much simpler if we take Ocean in its Homeric sense and 
assume that the ghost- world is in the same locality in which it is conceived in X, 
that is in the east, beyond the circumambient stream. Hermes and the ghosts 
flying eastward across land and' sea reached Ocean before the poet begins to 
describe their route /car’ evpcoevra /ceXevOa. The Leucadian rock must then 
be a legendary landmark, by the river Ocean. That the topographical in- 
dications here are not the same as in X (where we are told of the Cimmerians, 
but the Leucadian rock and the deme of dreams are not mentioned) is no 
disproof of the identity of the general conception of the whereabouts of Hades 
in Q) and X ; because the ghosts need not have reached their habitation by the 
same road by which Odysseus reached it from Aeaea.® On the whole, the 
Leucas-Thesprotic interpretation of o> 10-12 seems to involve more serious 
difficulties than any which arise from understanding cb/ceavov pod^ in the same 
sense as poov uiKeavolo in X 21. 

But passing over these particular objections, we are met by a general 
difficulty when we consider what the addition of the diasceuast’s work to the 
epic of Homer implies. We know nothing definite about Musaeus, but I 
suppose that the Thesprotis cannot with any probability be placed prior to 
750 B.C., when the earhest cyclic poets may have been living. As Eugammon’s 
date falls in the last thirty years of the seventh century, the limits for Musaeus 
would be roughly 750 and C50, and I suppose Mr. Allen would hardly choose a 
date earlier than 700 for his diasceuast. I find it, then, hard to believe that 
if the Homeric Odyssey (ending at -i/r 296) had been recited for 150 or 100 
years, and its compass was perfectly well known to the Greeks, a new canto 
could have suddenly been attached to it and gained universal accejdance as 
Homeric. Such an addition is not like single verses or short passages which 
were intruded from time to time into the body of the two poems, such, for 
instance, as the dp/jco? yioua-dw, if, as Aristarchus judged and as may well 
be the case, that was a later insertion in itself (60-62). 

To anv one who holds, as I do, that Homer could not have designed 296 
as the termination of his epic, the theory of a diasceuast, whether in the eighth 
or in the seventh century, adding a new section to the Odyssey and foisting 
upon it a new ending, will be .stdl more difficult. That the poet could have 
contemplated the reunion of Odysseus with Penelope as an artistic or even 
tolerable ending to his poem a])pears to me almost incredible. 


^ Tlie island of Circe was in the east 
(,u 4), and north of the land of the Cim- 
merians {k oOT). Therefore the land of 
the Cimmerians and the ghost-world were 
imagined by Homer as in the east or south- 
east, not in the north, much less in the west. 
The return journey northward to Acaea 
was facilitated by the current of tlie Ocean, 


so that this stream in Homer's conception 
flowed in the opposite direction to the 
movement of the hands of a clock. Mr. 
'BerQQT^Mythische Kosmorjrni^li 'n: df. r Grifchen, 
p. 32) placed the world of the dead in the 
west, but his idea of the routes is not 
lucidily expressed, and I am not sure that 
1 understand his view. 
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For (1) it was necessary, for the satisfaction of those who listened to the 
recitation, to tell how the inevitable feud between Odysseus and the men of 
Ithaca whose kinsmen he had slain was composed, and this necessity was 
stronger in a work addressed to Greek ears than it would be in the case of a 
story-teller writing for modern readers. Odysseus and his son were in a serious 
predicament, as the Homeric Odysseus so fuUy realised that, always ‘ most 
provident in peril,’ he took corresponding precautions (yp - 118 and if the 

outcome was not to be related in the Odyssey, those precautions (in fact the 
whole passage -v^ 117-152) should have been omitted. They are irrelevant and 
inartistic if the poem was to close at v. 296; their meaning and justification 
are furnished by the sequel told in 361-372 and to 412 k.t.X. 

(2) No less requisite was a meeting between the son and the father. The 
interest in Laertes, the fact that he was living in the country neglected and 
sorrowful, never coming to the city, is insisted on not once but repeatedly, at 
intervals throughout the poem. At the beginning, Athene in the form of 
Mentes speaks of him to Telemachus as 

epTTv^ovr' dva yovvov aXco*)? olvoire^oio (a 189). 

The web that Penelope was weaving was to be a ratpycov for Laertes (/S 99). 
When she and Telemachus are mentioned as pining for the wanderer’s return, 
Laertes is never forgotten (S 111, ^ 173). When she is anxious about the 
absence of Telemachus, she thinks of sending a messenger to Laertes to ask 
for his adnce (S 738). Anticleia tells her son of his father’s forlorn life in the 
country (X 187-194), and Eumaeus repeats the description when Odysseus 
inquires for his father and mother (o 353). ^Vhen Telemachus returns safe, 
the thought of Eumaeus is to send the news at once to his grandfather (tt 138). 
When Odysseus enjoins on Telemachus to keep his own return a secret from 
every one, he thinks of Laertes first (tt 302). Laertes is never passed over in 
any context where it was relevant to mention him, and in my view Homer 
would have shirked his work most unhomericaUy if he had thought of con- 
cluding the epic without showing the meeting of the father and son. 

The a-TTOvSai and the dvayva>pi<ri<; were simply indispensable. The 
■ylrv^ocTTaaia was not. But (3) it is to be observed that the psychostasia had 
a use and a meaning in the economy of the poem. It served to strike finally 
a note which had been struck at the very beginning, and afterwards recurrently,^^ 
the contrast between the tragedy of the return of Agamemnon and the tragi- 
comedy of the return of Odysseus. The story of the tragedy is told three times, 
— by Nestor, by Menelaus, by Agamemnon himself, — and it is skilfully used 
both to stimulate Telemachus by the example of Orestes and to suggest 
the contrast between the good and the bad queen. The emphasis which the 


The substance of this and the follow- 
ing considerations has of course been urged 
often by those who hold a genuine, and 
recently, I see, by Mr. Rothe in Die Odyssee 
als Dichtung, pp. 181 sqq. They were well 
put by Miss Stawell, in Homer and the Iliad. 


“ a 29-30,35 K.T.X., 298-300; 7 193-198. 
248 #c.T. A. ; 5 512 k.t.k ; A 409 k.t. A. cp. 445. 

This has been well brought out by 
Mr. Sheppard in his interesting article 
xxxvii. 47 sqq. 
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poet laid on this motive is shown by his selection of it in the first scene of the 
poem as the topic with which Zeus opens .the conversation in the Olympian 
palace and gives Athene her opportunity for intervening on behalf of Odysseus 
{a 28 K.T.\.) ; and again by its introduction at the first convenient point in 
the second part of the poem, when Odysseus says to Athene {v 383) : 

TTOTTOi, 7) fidXa Bt) ’Ayafie/j.vovo'i ’\TpeiBao 
(fidirreaBat kukov olrov evl peyapoiaiv epeWov 
ei p,iq fioi ail eKaara, Bed, Kara polpav eetTre?. 

To recur to it again after the denouement, after Odysseus had escaped such a 
fate as that of Agamemnon and Penelope’s fidelity had been established, was 
not indeed a necessity of the story, but was it not almost a necessity of Homer’s 
treatment ? The poet who made such insistent use of the motive would not 
have been likely to let it fall out of mind at the end. And a psychostasia was 
an ingenious and simple invention for reintroducing it in an effective way. 
The ghosts of the suitors went to the ghost-world and the poet takes us with 
them in order that we may witness Agamenmon hearing the news and pro- 
nouncing the praise of Penelope. That is a dramatic incident, and if it were 
well executed would be much more effective than it would be, for instance, to 
place some comment on the Agamemnonian tragedy in the mouth of Odysseus 
himself or any one at Ithaca. 

(4) There is yet another reason for hesitating to believe that -v/r 296 could 
have been the end contemplated by Homer. We might expect an intimation 
that Odysseus told his story to Penelope. For that Homer had this in his mind 
is shown by \ 223, where Anticleia says : 

Tavra Be irdvra 

laB' ’(va Kal fieroTTiaBe refi eiir-paBa ywaiKu. 

And that he had not forgotten, is proved by 241-246. For it is in order to 
give the husband and wife time to recount to each other their experiences that 
Athene prolongs the night, and any one who believes that Homer fixed yjr 296. 
as his termination must omit those six lines as an interpolation of the diasceuast 
who was responsible for the last section. As a matter of fact, we have the 
conversation of the king and queen described as Homer might have described 
it in the rmexceptionable passage ifr 297-309. The only reason for placing the 
end of Homer’s work at 296 instead of 309 was that it seemed to make a better 
conclusion. 

On these grounds Mr. Allen’s theory involves for me the additional difficulty 
that I should have to suppose that the present ending of the Odyssey replaced, 
in the eighth or seventh century, a genuine Homeric ending, and that although 
the general argument and incidents in the new ending were virtually the same 
as in the old. And this difficulty is for me insuperable. 

The problem, as I conceive it, may be stated thus. The actual ending of 
the poem, as it has come down, was not composed by Homer, but its contents 
represent partly what Homer must have designed and partly what he might 
well have designed as the conclusion of the Odyssey. The meeting of the father 
and son, and the airovBat, were absolutely necessary. The psychostasia was 
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an incident, invented with Homeric skill for an artistic purpose, and spoiled 
by a less cunning hand than Homer’s own. But this ending cannot have been 
attached to the poem after it had been constantly recited for more than a 
hundred years and was well known to have been complete at yfr 296 ; and it is 
inconceivable that a genuine conclusion should have been ejected to make way 
for inferior work of similar argument. 

If this statement of the problem is admitted, a solution is clear. The 
poet died before he completed the Odyssey, but he knew exactly what the 
conclusion should be. His two epics were valuable property. Now in the 
case of works left by their authors in an unfinished state, in later times, and 
addressed to a reading public, the literary executors usually issue them in 
their incomplete condition. That was the case with the Aeneid. Varius 
and Tucca published it after Virgil’s death, sub ea lege ut nihil, adderent. 
In the case of the Odyssey that could not have been done. An unfinished epic 
was of little use for solemn and regular recitations at feasts. Audiences did 
not want a story without its proper termination. It was therefore a practical 
necessity that as Homer could not do the conclusion it should be done at once 
by another hand. Homer realised this himself and provided for it, by com- 
murucatiug to a disciple the plot of the final section. These two assumptions, 
that Homer died before the poem was finished and that he entrusted to a 
successor the general argument of the last canto, form the hypothesis which 
explains the data. We may speculate whether the rhapsode who played the 
part of literary executor was also Homer’s heir, we may wonder whether his 
name was Stasinus, who, a tradition recorded, married Homer’s daughter ; 
but these are questions we caimot answer. ^Vhoever the disciple was, he 
knew the poems thoroughly and was versed in the master’s technique. The 
important thing is that the end of the Odyssey dates from Homer’s oum age, 
and was in the possession of the Homerids of Chios (on whom jVIr. Allen’s 
criticism has shed new fight) from the very beginning. 

We may perhaps go further. Homer worked ‘ by udt and not by 
witchcraft.’ There is no reason whatever to suppose that he composed either 
of his epics continuously from beginning to end in the order of the argument, 
as it were stans pede in uno, and never wrote a later before an earlier scene. 
On the contrary, it appears highly probable that in the Iliad later parts were 
composed before earlier parts and afterwards changed to conform to the earlier 
parts which had been composed in the meantime. The theory of the expansion 
of the Iliad is true, only Homer himself was the expander. There need be no 
question of expansion in the Odyssey, but the evidence of the Iliad justifies the 
view that Homer, like other creators, may have often worked out scenes when 
he had conceived them without waiting until he actually came to them and had 
completed all that went before. I suggest that this was the case with to 205- 
412. The whole scene of the meeting of Odysseus and Laertes is not imworthy 
of Homer, and the passage (336^348) in which the son recalls an incident of 
his boyhood, in order to convince his father that he is indeed Odysseus, shows 

Cp. Suidas sub "O/j-ripos (p. 258 in Cl. Q. i. 3, July 1907. 

Allen's ed. of the Vitae). 
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the same mastery of pathetic effect — though here the pathos is in the tragi- 
comic, not in the tragic tone — as Homer displayed in the Astyanax episode in 
the Iliad. It is easier to be confident that a passage could not, than that it 
could only, have been written by Homer, and the authorship of this episode 
cannot be argued. One can only have an opinion. 

One is naturally shy of introducing into a philological argument an opinion 
or impression, — the ‘ subjective element ’ which depends on personal reaction. 
But it is impossible to exclude it altogether from an investigation like the 
present. Let me illustrate by a minor instance. The Alexandrian critics, 
Zenodotus, Aristophanes, and Aristarchus, athetised M 175-181, and many 
modern scholars have endorsed their judgment. The passage is : 

0)9 ecfiaT , oiiBe Aio? TreWe <ppeva raCr’ dyopevuv 
"EtCTopL ytip ol dvpo'i i^ovXero kvSo<: ope^ai. 

175 dXXoi S' dp<j)' dXXpai pYt^pv ep-d^ovTO TTvXpaiv 
• dpyaXeov Se pe raura deov a)? irdvT dyopeixrai. 

TTUVTp yap Trepl t€2^o<; optdpei deaTTiSaeii iriip 
Xdivov 'Apyeloi, Se xal d^vvpefOL irep dvdyicp 
v7j(ov r)pvvovTO- deal S' uKa^/jaTO dvp'ov 
180 Trdvre^ oaoi Aavaoicrt pd^Tj^ eTTirdppoOoi Ijaav. 
avv S' e/SaXov AaTildai irdXepov kuI SrpoTrjra. 

There cannot indeed be much hesitation in rejecting 177-181 as an interpolation, 
and a bad one. But I am not less convinced that 17-5-176 arc genuine. 176 
has for me the Homeric touch, and I cannot believe that it was vTitten by an 
interpolator or by any other poet than Homer himself. In this case, as it 
happens, I can find an ‘ objective ’ confirmation of this opinion. On the usual 
assumption that the work of the alien hand began at 175, no motive for the inter- 
polation is apparent. But given 175-17 6 as genuine, the motive at once appears. 
The interpolator asked himself, ‘ Why dpyaXeor ? ’ and vv. 177-181 are his 
infelicitous answer. 

In considering a question of this kind, account must be taken of the general 
scheme of the composition of the poem. Mr. Drerup’s investigations have 
brought this subject to the front, and in his interesting study of the aristeia of 
Diomede he has proposed schemes for both the epics. I fully agree with Mr. 
Drerup that Homer did not compose formless narratives, but built up his 
poems on definite plans, carefully thought out, and that the symmetrical 
disposition of the parts was a consideration which affected the design ; and I 
agree that as the poems were intended not for reading but for reciting, those 
plans must have had some regard to the practical conditions of public recitation. 
But of those conditions we know nothing, and I do not see how we can deter- 
mine the powers of endurance of an Ionian audience. Obvious of course it 
is that the Iliad or the Odyssetj cannot have been recited from beginning to 
end without intervals ; the audience must have dispersed and returned more than 
once ; but we cannot know a priori how often. It appears to me that Mr. 
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Drerap lias started from the wrong end. He argues for the assumption that 
the length of the single recitation or varied from about 600 to 1000 

verses, because he finds a number of parts which seem to be, relatively, self- 
contained (like E, I, K, fl), varying roughly between these limits. On 
this assumption he bases his schemes, and divides the Odyssey into fifteen and 
the Iliad into eighteen such payfraSlai, which he then proceeds to combine 
into larger unities and arrange symmetrically. In a great many cases the 
divisions which he has thus determined correspond to natural pauses in the 
story, points at which the reciter might conveniently stop for a few minutes to 
give himself and his audience a rest. But these pauses differ greatly in value : 
while some mark important stages in the development of the plot, some have 
little significance and might easily be replaced by others, if it were not for 
numerical considerations. Nor do all Mr. Drerup’s rhapsodies correspond to 
the definition of a rhapsody with which he sets out, as an dTroKoyya of an 
epic, e)(^ov ev eavra oXlyyv /cal pci/cpav /cal Xenryv riva TrepiireTeiavd^ 
This definition, given by a scholiast, and the similar definition of Dionysius 
Thrax, do not mean that an epic poem was composed throughout of such 
rhapsodies, but only that any part of an epic which was a more or less self- 
contained story and had its own irepiTreTeia was called a rhapsody, evidently 
because ‘it could be taken out and recited separately. The last Book of the 
Iliad and the Doloneia are obvious examples of the rhapsody. But it does 
not follow that the Iliad was built up of rhapsodies, or the Odyssey, and it 
does not follow that Mr. Drerup’s sections are the basic units in the composition 
of the poems. They may mean something as subdivisions, and some of them no 
doubt do. 

The only method by which we have some chance of reaching a probable 
result seems to be quite different. We must start from the argument of the 
poem as a whole, and find the divisions into which it naturally falls. In the 
case of the Odyssey, of which the constniction is simpler than that of the Iliad, 
the first step is plain. Nothing can well be clearer than that it falls into two 
Parts, and that Part I. ends at v 92. The poet emphatically marks the close 
by echoing the fines of the opening : 

&)? 77 pip,<f)a deovcra OaXacroys Kvp,aT eTap-vev 

dvSpa <f)€pou(ra 0 €ol<; ivaXlyKia p,rjSe e^ovTa 

o? TTplv p,€v paXa ttoXXo, irdO’ dXyea ov Kara ffvfiov 

K.T.X. 

V 92 is, as a matter of course, the ending of one of Mr. Drerup’s ‘ rhap- 
sodies,’ — the eighth, which his scheme designates as the central piece of the 
poem, on either side of which six others are symmetrically grouped. But in 
point of contents it has no special title to a central position. It is not a con- 
necting fink in any more eminent sense than is implied in the obvious facts that 
the conclusion of the first part of any composition must immediately precede 
the second, and that when the second part is a little shorter than the first, the 
conclusion of the first must occupy the middle. The Odyssey falls into two 


Op. cit. p. 57. 
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Parts, and Part I. (6255 w.) is longer than Part II. (5742 vv.) ; that is the fact 
from which we must start. 

In Part I. we have a weU-defined, unmistakable division at the end of B, 
where the continuity is broken by the transition from Ithaca to the island of 
Calypso, from the adventures of Telemachus to the adventures of Odysseus. 
Again, we have a well-defined section in the long tale of his wanderings which 
Odysseus tells the Phaeacians. As there is no change of scene (as at v 93 or 
the beginning of e) for the persons of the story, though there is for the audience, 
the beginning of this section is not so sharply marked. We may possibly find 
it at 0 469-470 (where one of Mr. Drerup’s rhapsodies begins) or at the 
beginning of t. Thus we should obtain three large sections in Part I. ; 

(1) a-h = 2207 vv. (2) €-9 469 = 1633 v\’. (3) 0 470-r 92 = 2415 vv. 

In Part II. the story is continuous, and the sections do not fall apart of 
themselves as in Part I. But there are two important points in the story, 
the points that mark the most distinct stages in the development of the plot, 
namely, at the beginning of tt, where Telemachus reaches the hut of Eumaeus, 
and at the beginning of where Penelope, at the inspiration of Athene, proposes 
the To^ov 0ecn,<i which leads up to the denouement. If the story of Part II. 
were dramatised, these appear to me to be the points at which divisions between 
Acts would most naturally faU. If I am right, we have three main sections in 
Part II. : 

(1) V 93-0, 1512 w. (2) 77 - 1 / 2493 vv. (3) <f>-w 1838 v\'. 

The whole poem thus falls into two Parts, and each Part into three sections ; 
and in point of length these six sections may be divided into two classes : 
one, which we may denote by A, ranging above 2100 lines, and the other B, 
between 1500 and 1840 (taking and w as they stand in the text). From this 
point of view the result is symmetrical ; 

ABA BAB. 

This result has been reached by considerations which are entirely independ- 
ent of any presuppositions as to the conditions of the rhapsodic performances. 
It is now legitimate to ask, was there a relation between these sections and the 
actual performances, as designed by Homer ? It may be conjectured that the 
section was designed to correspond to a sitting, and that the Odyssey was 
meant by the poet to be recited at six sittings, the audience dispersing at the 
end of each. These sittings were not all of the same length ; some might last, 
say, for three hours more or less, others for four hours more or less, and in 
the case of the Odyssey Homer made the longer and shorter alternate. Pauses 

The length of Part II. in the common both ptissages. My view is that the second 
text is 5805 vv. I have omitted 63 as passage is entirely genuine, and that in 
interpolations — generally recognised as the first some verses have been interpolated, 
such. In regard to the two passages viz. 281-283 and 286—296. But I have not 
about the removal of the arms into the included them in the list of interpolations 
edXauos, I have not followed Zenodotus I have allowed for in counting the verses 
in athetising r 281-298, nor Kirchhoff in of the Odyssey. In Part I. I have omitted 
rejecting t 4^52, nor Monro in rejecting forty-eight verses. 
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in the course of each performance would be a matter of course, and such pauses 
may in many cases correspond to the breaks between llr. Drerup’s ‘ rhapsodies.’ 
But it is not necessary, for the present purpose, to enter into the question of 
subdivisions. 

The Iliad is more difficult. It does not fall of itself into two Parts, like 
the Odyssey, its construction, ob\dously, is quite different. I may consider 
it briefly, as it is relevant to see whether the two types A and B can be found 
in it, but the following suggestions are made with considerable hesitation.^® 
Two points stand out conspicuously as mar kin g stages in the development 
of the plot. One is where Patroclus persuades Achilles to let him lead the 
Myrmidons into battle, at the beginning of Book XVI. This is the definite 
beginning of the denouement. The other is the repulse of the overtures of 
Agamemnon by Achilles, Book IX. It is not till Book VIII. that Zeus begins 
seriously to perform his promise to Thetis by commanding the gods not to 
intervene. The situation in this Book is that the Greeks, who have fenced 
themselves in with wall and trench, are thoroughly alarmed and Hector is 
confident. It ends with the picture of the camp-fires of the Trojans lighting 
up the plain, like stars, in the night, ol ixev Tptoe? (f>v\a/cd‘; e^ov 
(I. 1). After the vain effort to conciliate Achilles, the consequences of the 
are slowly developed through the following Books, till at the end of Book XV. 
it is not the capip-fires in the distance that the Achaeans see, but fire in the hands 
of .Hector and his army for the burning of their ships. That these fires corre- 
spond — that the Trvpd ttoWu of 0 portend the threat which at the end of O 
is about to be realised — is indicated by Homer by a remarkable device. In 
0 555 the camp-fires are hkened to stars in a striking simile : 

60 ? S' OT iv ovpavw dcTTpa ^aetvrjv aeXtjvrjv 

(paiver dpCTrpeirea ore t eTrXero vyvepo^ aldyp 
556 eK t’ e(f)avev Traffai crKoiriaX koX Ttpwove^ aKpoi 

Kal vdiraf ovpavoOev S' dp {nreppayr] acrTrero? aWrjp, 
irdvra hi. elSerai darpa yeyrjGe Be re (ppiva iroipLrjV. 

When the fire which is catching the ships is extinguished by the efforts of 
Patroclus, the relief of the Greeks is illustrated by another simile, II. 297, in 
which two of these verses are repeated : 

ft)? S' OT dd>' v''lr7]\y Kopvcf>rj<; opeo? pieyiiKoio 
KLvrjcry TTVKLvrjv v€<peXriv a-TepoTTTjyepera Zefi?, 

299 €K t' e<f>avev wdaai, aKo-iriaX Kal Trpdiove’i dKpoi 

KOI vaTvai' oipavo&ev S' dp' vneppayr) dcTTrero? alOrip. 

It is perverse to follow the Alexandrian critics in supposing that these two lines 
were gratuitously introduced into 0 from H by some foolish interpolator. 


I may say that Mr. Drerup’s ’ rhap- 
sodies ’ (which were independently deter- 
mined by Mr. Adcock) seem to be satisfactory 
as subdivisions in Part I. If I were seeking 
for convenient intervals of five minutes 
in Part II., I think I should divide thus : 
V n3— ^ ; o; TT— p 327; p 328— r 50; t 50— w; 


4>X ; I have not seen Mr. Sturmer’s 

book. Die Rhapsodien der Odyssee, 1921. 

Mr. Sheppard has just put forward a 
very different arrangement, in a paper read 
before the Cambridge Philological Society 
{Cambridge University Reporter, May 23, 
1922, p. 1005). 
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The repetition was designed by the poet as a pointer to the parallel between the 
later and the earlier situation. In both crises recourse was had to Achilles. 
In the first case, when the peril of the Achaeans was only grave, he refused : 
in the second, when it was desperate, he gave way so far as to save the situation. 

The Iliad therefore appears to fall into three Parts, of which the lengths 
are ; Part I., 4946 (4977) vv. ; Part II., 4596 (4622) vv. ; Part III., 5947 
(5999) wv*. 

The sections into which Part III. naturally falls are three, and can hardly 
be mistaken : 

(1) HP, (2) S-X, (3) 'PH. 

In Part I. there seems to be one pretty clear division at the beginning of 
r where the fighting begins, and a second might be found at Z 237, where the 
scene, which had twice shifted for a few minutes from the plain to Troy in P, is 
now removed again to the city for a much longer time. 

In Part II., the Teixofia^ia in M seems to be the central scene of the 
long battle, and suggests a division into two sections. We might find the line 
of division between A and M, or else within M, perhaps at 194 just before the 
portent of the eagle and snake and Hector's disastrous rejection of the advice 
of Polydamas. The precise point does not matter much for the present 
purpose. 

The whole scheme would then be ; 

Part I. (1) AB,2'> 1480 vv. (2) P-Z 236, 2142 \w. (2) Z 237-0 
1320 vv. 

Part II. (1) I-A 2135 vv. (2) M-O 2555 vv. 

or (1) I-M 194 2229 vv. (2) M 195-0 2361 vv. 

Part III. (1) HP 1623 vv. (2) 2-X 2638 'iw. (3) 'P.Q 1694 vv. 

These eight sections correspond in point of length to the two types we found 
in the Odyssey, the longer varying here between 2640 and 2140, the shorter 
between 1700 and 1320, and the arrangement is symmetrical, though different 
from that of the Odyssey : 

AA BAf3 

The average length of the As is to that of the Bs about as 3 to 2 ; but the 
difference between the longest and the shortest B (518 vy.) is greater than 
the difference between the longest and the shortest (496 vv.). 

Xow the longest of aU the B sections is that which includes the end of the 
Odyssey, and the excessive length (1838, 144 lines abo'ce the next longest) might 
raise a certain presumption that the end of the poem is not right as it stands. 
But on the view that it ends at i/r 296, omitting, as we must, the six lines 241- 
246, the length of the section would be 1208 lines, diverging far in the opposite 
direction. Thus so far as numerical considerations may be allowed to have 
any weight, they confirm on the one hand the conclusion that 296 was not the 


>Ir. Drerup s idea that the latter part me unintelligible. Mr. Sheppard {loc. cit.) 
of B (484 to end) was not a part of the poem, regards the Catalogue, the Doloneia, and 
but a sort of excursus or appendix, is to the Shield (in 2) as “ interludes.” 
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end of tlie poem as Homer designed it, and on the other hand suggest that the 
present conclusion yjr 297-(u 548 may be too long. By the omission of the un- 
necessary and indubitably unhomeric passage 310-343, the 1838 w. of the 
last section are reduced to 1804, and if we assume 1700 as the limit for B 
sections, the inference is that Homer would himself have done the psychostasia 
in not more than 100 verses. It would have been ample. 

Little stress, however, can be laid on this argument. The penultimate 
section in the Iliad is considerably longer than all the other A sections, and 
the same kind of reasoning might be employed to prove that it contains a 
considerable interpolation. The whole question of the composition and struc- 
ture of the epics, as affected by the conditions of recitation, is too speculative 
to justify any one in building much on a particular scheme. On the scheme 
which I have hazarded, the numerical facts are rather adverse to the theory 
that the poem ended at -yfr 296, while they rather favour a theory which would 
curtail the ending by 140 hues or more. The result is not of much importance ; 
so far as it goes, it suggests that the theory advocated here is not inconsistent 
with the construction of the poem. 

It would not be surprising to find that the balance of the poem, resulting 
from a symmetrical arrangement of the parts, was reinforced by harmonies 
and correspondences, parallelisms and contrasts. Now, with the exception of 
the excursion to the Peloponnesus and the brief scenes in Ogygia and on the 
waters of the high seas, the action of the Odyssey passes in two lands, Ithaca 
and Phaeacia. The purpose of the Phaeacian episode (which occupies about 
a third of the poem) is to provide the scene for telling the story of the earlier 
adventures of the hero ; that is its purpose in the construction of the plot ; but 
it is remarkable how long the poet lingers over the tranquil life of the Phaeacians. 
Nearly 1400 verses are devoted to the experiences of Odysseus in their land. 
I suggest that besides its function in the plot, Phaeacia has another value, in 
presenting a parallel and contrast with Ithaca. The country of the Phaeacians 
is a sort of ‘ earthly paradise,’ and this privileged people, who though not 
divine yet are near to the gods ((7<f>io-iv iyyvdev elyev, tj 202), lead a 
life of unbroken enjoyment which resembles, but in a subhmated form, the Ufe 
which the suitors, those idle men of pleasure, lead in Ithaca. And Homer 
makes us feel what a restful and happy life Odysseus might have enjoyed in 
Phaeacia, where he had at last reached safety, if he had married Nausicaa and 
been able to dismiss Ithaca from his thoughts. He could not forget Ithaca, 
he was wild for home, though it was to mean toil and care and weariness 
in a land in which, however good, men did not live easily like gods. Laertes 
seems to have been a successful gardener, but his garden did not grow like the 
garden of Alcinous. In Phaeacia Odysseus arrived naked, and was clad in 
fair raiment by a king’s daughter and feasted sumptuously in a royal palace. 
In Ithaca he arrives in this goodly apparel, but the first thing he has to do is 
to change into the guise and rags of an old beggar and his first meal is the fare 
of slaves in a poor hut. 

Such a contrast was, I think, in the mind of Homer, and I think he devised 
minor incidents to call attention to it. One of the Phaeacian chieftains, 
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Euryalus, is so ill-mannered as to attempt to ‘ rag ’ the guest. Odysseus is 
provoked and rebukes him sharply ; 

^eiv , ov KoXov eenre';- araaffaXw uvSpl eoiKa<;. 

Euryalus has just a little of the spirit of the suitors, for whose conduct draaffaXlai 
is the word that is repeatedly used. But when Odysseus has given an exhibition 
of his power, at which Athene assists {0 193), and estabhshed his prowess as an 
athlete, Euryalus makes amends and presents him with his sword. Now one of 
the incidents which display the draadaXiai of the suitors is when Antinous 
refuses to give a dole of meat to Odysseus and then hurls a stool at him. But 
when Odysseus smashes Irus, Athene again assisting (o- 69), Antinous, in 
recognition of his victory, makes some amends by giving him a large 'yacTrip. 
And it is to be noticed that when the incident in Phaeacia gives Odysseus 
occasion to describe his athletic aceompUshments, it is on his skill in archery 
{9 215-228) that he enlarges. This is, no doubt, intended to be remembered 
when we come to the ordeal of the bow in <f). Again, the exciting moment 
when Odysseus discloses his identity to the Phaeacians, who do not suspect 
that they are entertaining such a far-famed hero (t 19), corresponds to the 
great moment when he reveals who he is to the unsuspecting suitors (x 35). 

If these incidents, signalling across the intermediate reaches of the poem, 
are not accidents, but a feature of Homeric technique, the conclusion, 
arrived at above on other grounds, that a visit to the world of shades in the 
final section was a part of Homer’s design would be supported. A nekyia in 
the last section of Part II. would be the counterpoise to the nekyia in the 
last section of Part I.^^ 

J. B. Bury. 


^ It is obvious in any theory that the 
author of the second nekyia had the first 
nekyia in his mind. E. g. tp 20-22 =X 387-9, 


a repetition which is quite Homeric and 
illustrates, in my view, the disciple’s know- 
ledge of Homer’s method. 





A GREEK MANUSCRIPT DESCRIBING THE SIEGE OF VIENNA BY 
THE TURKS IN 1683 

I THINK that those who take an interest in the history of the modern Greek 
language may possibly welcome a short note on a manuscript in the British 
Museum, which appears to me to be worth some attention, chiefly perhaps 
from the point of view of the part played by Greek culture in Roumania in 
the seventeenth century. 

The manuscript in question is Add. MS. 38890 in the Department of 
Manuscripts,^ British Museum. It was acquired at Hodgson’s sale, June 25, 
1914, Lot 413, and is from the collection of the Hon. Frederic North, but was 
later in the possession of Richard Taylor. It is well nwitten and presents but 
few difficulties of decipherment, and the number of errors is comparatively 
small. At the end the date of completion is given, viz. December 1686, and 
the place of writing — Bucharest. 

I think the general character of the MS. will be best explained by the 
reproduction of the short preface prefixed to it. I give it here, together with 
a translation. The pages and lines are those of the MS., and spelling, punctua- 
tion and abbreviations are reproduced as they stand, though I have not adhered 
to the very fluctuating use of the acute and grave accents. 

2 

TaXwcorare, ev<Te^earare, Kal Kpariare pjepwv, Trucn]’; 
ov''/Kpo^\ayia<i, Kvpie, Kvpie, Icodwr/, aep^dve ^opBovSa, 

KavTaKOv^rjpe, evreive Kal kut evoSov, CT'evei' rfi? tmv 

'Xyw V TTicretu?. 

’E« TrpoTpoTTpj'i Tov pLeyaXoTT peire<ndTOv tra? dpe'^JnoD, Kal TrpwTocnra- 5 

QapLov, KvpLov Kdivaravrivov pirpuKo^dvov, to irapov /3t0\idpiov 
aTTo rpv lrd\iKi']v, eh rrjv fjperepav rtov ypaiKMv dirXr^v hidXeKTov 
TTiOTTa eperayXcoTTrja-a, to ottoiov dWov Sev irepiex^i, irapd plav dv- 
KaL (TVVTopov, dWd dXrjOeardTrjv Kal KaBapdv lajopiav tov ttvro- 
KXeiapov ryj-f irepKp'ppov TrdXew? ^levas, diro too? Kara irdvTa dirLaTov; 10 
Kal ddiovi; povaovXpdvovi, avXKoyi^opevo^ to 'koiirov, TtVo? vd d<f)ie- 
pdi(T(£> TovTov pov TOP KOTTOP, Sid pd €')(ei TTepiacroTepap Tiprjp, cripd 
eh TOO? dpayiPcoaKOPTas, dWo Sep eSidXe^a irapd to cre^aaTOP era? opopa, 

TO OTTOtop y •^piaTiapiKT] Kal ^aaiXiKrj ca? Siayay^, Toaop Xapirpop 

Kal ')(apiTCi>pePOP to eK>]pv^ep eh top Koapop, ottov o\oi a^eSop to ev- 15 

<f>TipL^ovp, Kal ae/SopTai. 

‘ I have to express my thanks to Mr. ment of Manuscripts, British Museum, for 
J. P. Gilson and Mr. H. I. Bell of the Depart- drawing my attention to this manuscript. 

16 
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3 

IloWa TrapaBeljfiaTa a^ia aro)(aapLov, xal jjLVfi^areco'i SiaXafi^dvei 
17 icTTopia, Kal d^^vavra^ rpv di^TTr/TOV dvSpeiav tS)v <TTpaTdp')(wv ito- 
avvov prjyb^ Kal rov Sou/co? Xwpevai; tov 6avp,aaTOV 

Kal d^iOTTpeTreardrov XorapvyKov, aro^daov rj yaXworpi crov, Kal 9av- 
fiaae rr/v Be8o^aap.6vr]v irpovotav tov Qv , tj birota p,T]v lTTO^epa)vra<s 5 

TrXeov TTjv aKXrjpoTdTrjv, Kal Sia^oXiKTjv TvpavvoLav, ottov Kara twv- 
evae^wv TOtroK? ^povou^ eSet^ev, -p d-rrcn/ia Ttbv dyappvwv, e^a(f>va, Kal 
TrapeXTriBa e^vwvpae el<; ral<! Kap8lai<i 6Xovd>v t5>v "xyXiiv ^aaiXeav, rrvd 
ra opypt:, Btd vd avKoidovv oXoi <ri//Lt^«oi'<u 9 p,e rpv Bvvap,iv trrpov, vd 
a'vvTp[\jrovv rpv (fiappaKeppv Ke<f)aXr]v tS>v Tvpavvovvrtov dyappvdbv, 10 

Kal iBov OTTOV ^opdela, Kal vevaei auT ^9 6eLa<; irpovola'i, KeireTai 
deapM eXepvov, 6 vTrepl<jiavo‘;, diro Kdra utto rd dvvy^ia totv evae^av, 

Kal KivBvvevei vd -y^axppcrp TravjdTraar tiWa, irapaKaXo), Bev elvai Kal 
o aep^dvo^ ^op^ovBa^, Kal vlb^ ^acriXitov, Kal dv ei? irapd p.iKpdv eirap- 
X^i^a.v avdevrpt, Kal ^aaiXev'i; val ^e^aia p,e to eXeo<; tov 6v- tl ? pv- 15 
ppdrj TO XoiTTOv, Kal a? Xd/3p tov ^t)Xov tS)v irpoyovtov T 179 , Bid vd Biaipev- 
revap drav KaXecrp d Kaipo^, ttjv XP^'^'^^^vcaavvpv, d? ppv BeiXidap, d? prjv 
^o^pdrj, Biari, tov 6v elvai p vevaK, Kal p TTporpoirp, ottov pe ifyavepd 
appeia (bavd^ei, Ka6d><; evdv Kaipbv tov povaeio’:, tov Ipaov tov vavl' , 

TOV yeBe&v, tov Ba/3iS, Kal tmv dXXcov, eyeipeade IBov ydp BeBcoKa 20 

Tov^ ex^povt ppuv, el'i rd? ^et/3a? tipcav, pp <^e(aea$e avruv, ovtw^ eXtri^o) 
Kal eydy, Kal oXov to raXaiTToipov Kal KaTacTKXa/Biopevov, yevc^ tS>v- 
pcopaiiav, vd lax^cp 6 e<a? reXoi/? rpv yaXvvorprd aov, Kal oXpv 
rpv xpto'Tiavioavvpv, Bid vd tt poo KvvpTai ev pid deorpri, 6 Trp'p, 

6 vldi, Kal TO dyiov TTvd, p dyla Kal TTpoaKvvprp rpid<:, et? rpv oTTOiav 25 
Bedpevoi eyed, Tp<; yaXpvorprd^ aov, evrvxeiav, paKpoppepevaiv, Kal vL- 
Kpv Kard TOJv dparSsv, Kal dopdroiv ixOpidv, daird^opai rpv- 
UKppv Tp<; ae^aarp^ aas TTop<^vpa<;, Kal vrroypdipopai 
BovXo<; evreXelv Kal evxeTp<; OeppoTaro^ 

'lepepta^ KaKa^eXa<i 6 iepoKppv^. 3q 

‘ Most Serene, Pious and Mighty Ruler of all Ugro-Wallachia, Lord John, 
Voivode, Servan Cantacuzenos, be strong and prosper in thy way on behalf 
of the Christian faith. 

‘ At the instance of thy most illustrious nephew and protospatharios. Lord 
Constantine Bracovanos, I have translated the present little book from the 
Italian faithfully into our simple Greek dialect. It contains nothing but a 
brief, though perfectly true and clear account of the siege of the famous city 
of Vienna by the utterly treacherous and godless Mussulmans. So on con- 
sidering to whom I should dedicate this work of mine that it may have the 
more honour in the eyes of the readers, I chose none other than your revered 
name, which your Christian and Royal bearing ^ has proclaimed as so briUiant 
and gracious to the world, that nearly all acclaim and revere it. 

2 Cf. the description of Servan Canta- at Vienna (quoted by Hammer, Gesch. d 
cuzenos in MS. No. 886 in the Hofbibliothek osm. Reiches, vi. (1830), p. 403, n) • ‘In 

J.H.S. — VOL. XLII. r, 
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‘ EQstory treats of many examples worthy of reflection and imitation, 
and leaving aside the invincible courage of the generals John, king of Poland, 
and the wonderful and brilliant Duke of Lorraine, your Serenity should reflect 
upon and marvel at the glorious providence of God, which, no longer suffering 
that most harsh and diabolic tyranny which the Hagarenes in their inhumanity 
showed for so many years against the god-fearing, suddenly and unexpectedly 
aroused in the hearts of all the Christian kings the spirit of anger, that they 
should all with one accord arise in the power of the Cross to crush the poisonous 
head of the tyrant Hagarenes, and lo ! with the help and at the beck of the 
same divine Providence, the proud lies low, a piteous sight, beneath the talons 
of the pious, and seemeth ready to perish altogether. But, I ask, is not Servan 
also a Voivode and a son of kings, yea, and a king to boot, even though he be 
lord over but a very small province ? Yes, verily, by the mercy of God. Let 
him imitate, therefore, and take up the zeal of his forefathers, that when the 
time summons he may champion Christendom; let him not shrink, let him 
not fear, for the bidding is the Lord’s, and the exhortation, which calls with 
clear signs, even as once to Moses, Joshua the son of Nim, Gideon, David 
and the others ; Rise up, for, lo ! I have delivered our enemies into your hands, 
spare them not. Even so it is my hope, and the hope of aU the hapless and 
enslaved race of the Romans, that God may strengthen your Serenity to the 
end and all Christendom, that the Father, the Son and the Holy Spirit, the 
holy and worshipful Trinity, may be adored in one Godhead. To which 
Trinity I pray on behalf of your Serenity for success, length of days and victory 
over your foes visible and invisible, and kiss the hem of your revered purple, 
and subscribe myself 

‘ Your humble servant and fervent well-wisher 

‘ Jekemias Cacavelas the Preachee.’ 


I think we may be confident that this translation made by Cacavelas was 
never printed. It is nowhere mentioned in the accounts of Jeremias Cacavelas 
and his work, to which I now pass. 

Jeremias Cacavelas,® the translator of this monograph, was born in Crete.* 
He became a monk, and in his zeal for learning travelled widely. He visited 
Asia Minor, and afterwards went to Leipzig, where he became acquainted 
with the teachers, and in particular with John Olearios, Professor of Greek. 
From Leipzig he went to Vienna, and from there wrote in 1670 a letter to 
Olearios signed Tepe/xt'av 6 ''EWiyi' StSao-xaXo? 'AvaToXiKrj^ ’E/c/cXTjcrta?. 
This letter was printed by Olearios in his notes to the Chronicle of Philip of 
Cyprus. The present MS. shows that Cacavelas was at Bucharest in 1686. 


Valachia il principe modemo Serbano e 
uomo di gran spirito, potente e ricco per se 
stesso, amato dai Bojari e Grandi, ha gran 
parentela, due fratelli ... ha molti nepoti 
eaperti, fra I’altri il Conte Brancovano che 
fu spesso Generale di queste provincie, 
persona di gran talenti.’ 

® Sathas, Neo€AX7?r*/cJ? <pi\o\oyiaf 1868, 
p. 383 f. ; Xenopol, Hist, des Roumaina, 


ii. 162, 173; Grober, Grundriaa der rrnn. 
PhUologie, ii. 3, pp. 278, 283, 313, 393. 

* I may mention that Prof. R. M. Daw- 
kins, who has been kind enough to go 
through my copy of the MS. with me, noted 
certain forms and turns of expression as 
Cretan before he knew that the translator 
came from that island. 
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Later he moved to Jassy, where he is mentioned as Professor in the 
AvdevTiKt] 'AfcaBij/nia in 1698. 

His residence in Wallachia brought him into contact with its subject 
prince. The translation is dedicated to Servan Cantacuzenos, Voivode of 
Wallachia (1679-1688), who was compelled to serve with the Turks in the 
siege of Vierma in 1683. In that campaign the Wallachians and Moldavians 
were not trusted to fight, but were employed in cutting timber ® and in bridging- 
work, it may be said, which appears to have been done very unwillingly and 
ineffectually.® Indeed the inefficiency of the Turkish bridges over the Danube 
seems to have contributed materially to the success of the reheving force. 
Servan Cantacuzenos left behind him a memorial of his devotion to Christianity 
in the form of an inscribed wooden cross. 


Constantine Brancovanos, called in our MS. Bracovanos, who succeeded 
his uncle Servan Cantacuzenos, is regarded as one of the most remarkable 
figures in Roumanian history. Something more will be said about him later 
on. Here it should be pointed out that one of his chief merits is to have 
reorganised and greatly enlarged the Greek school founded by his predecessor. 
I quote Xenopol on the subject of this school.® 

‘ The first systematic organisation of pubhc instruction in Greek was 
carried out in Wallachia by the Roumanian prince Scherban (Servan) Canta- 
cuzenos. Though this prince scarcely had love for the Greeks and his policy 
towards them was even hostile, he nevertheless recognised the superiority of 
their culture, a thing which is the less surprising since then, as to-day, there 
was the same confusion between the modern Greeks and their celebrated 
ancestors. Del Chiaro tells us “ that Scherban Cantacuzenos greatly favoured 
the development of teaching by giving splendid salaries to the Professors of 
the Greek language who taught grammar, rhetoric and philosophy to the 
children of the nobles.” Scherban Cantacuzenos was the first to found a Greek 
school at Bucharest.’ 

We can thus understand why Cacavelas migrated from Vienna to 
Bucharest, and why Brancovanos prompted him to make the present transla- 
tion. The appropriateness of its dedication to Servan also becomes clear. 
The fact is that Greek culture had been transferred from Greece proper to 
Wallachia and Molda\’ia. We know that Greek printing presses were set up 
both at Bucharest and Jassy.® 


* See a letter of Georg Chr. von Kunitz 
dated July 22, 1683 : ‘ Der Fiirst aus 

Walaehei (Furst Cantacuzene) ist mit seiner 
Mannschaft beschaftigt, Hals fiber Kopf 
Bauholz zuzfifuhren, welches er alles in 
dem Waldlein bei Schonbrunn sehlagen und 
nach Wien ins Lager fiihreu lasst ; dieses, 
glaube ieh, will man zu den Minen gebrau- 
chen.’ (Quoted by Camesina, Wiens 
Bedrdngniss im Jahre 1683, p. 25, n. 6). 
Kunitz, who was Imperial Agent at Con- 
stantinople, was at the time a prisoner in 
the Turkish camp. See also Hammer, 
Gesch. d. asm. Reiches, vi. (1830), p. 403, n. 


‘ Xenopol, p. 73 : ‘Si les princes rou- 
mains, qui sympathisaient avec les Chre- 
tiens, ne leur fussent venus en aide en di- 
verses occasions, au peril de leurs tetes, il 
est trra probable que la ville n’aurait pu 
attendre le secours que lui amenait le roi 
de Pologne.’ 

» KIopp, Das Jahr 1683, p. 237 £f. ; 
Camesina, op. cit., p. 134 f. 

* Xenopol, ii. 173 ff. 

* More will be found on the subject of 
Greek culture in Roumania in Xenopol’s 
Istoria Rumtnilor din Dacia Traiand, 
Vol. IV. p. 640 ff. 
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Besides the letter to Olearios mentioned above, the only work of Caca- 
velas previously printed is a translation of Platina’s De vita summorum ponti- 
ficum made by order of Brancovanos in 1689 and a few poems.^® He knew 
Greek, Latin, Hebrew and Italian, and was a noted preacher of the Gospel. 
This accounts for his present translation from the ItaUan, and also for his 
description of himself as 'lepoK^pv^. His residence at Vienna wiU have made 
him specially interested in the siege, though I think it is clear that he himseK 
was not present at it. 

Later on Cacavelas migrated to the court of Constantine Cantemir in 
Moldavia, and taught Constantine’s son Demetrios. In this connexion it is 
worth while to consider in somewhat greater detail the situation of these 
subject princes of Wallachia and Moldavia. 

Their position was one of peculiar difficulty, since they formed as it were 
a buffer between the German and Turkish empires. Even after the defeat 
of the Turks before Vienna in 1683, Servan Cantacuzenos was not able to 
declare openly for the Emperor Leopold, in spite of the proofs of his leanings 
which he had given during the siege. After the great Imperial victory over 
the Turks at the battle of Harkany, near Mohacs, in 1687, the Emperor sent 
a letter to Servan inviting him to join the Imperial side, and as a result the 
Voivode collected a considerable army with a view to adopting this policy. 
The Emperor held out various inducements, promising to recognise the right 
of the Cantacuzene family to the throne of Wallachia against an annual pay- 
ment of 75,000 piastres, and even going so far as to offer to make Servan 
Emperor at Constantinople should the Turks be driven out of Europe. Despite 
the great skill which the Voivode showed in impressing the Austrians with a 
belief in his devotion to their cause, while at the same time lulling the 
suspicions of the Turks, the strong anti-German party at Bucharest (which 
included his nephew Constantine Brancovanos) brought his efforts to nought, 
and secured his removal by poison on October 29, 1688. 

His successor, Constantine Brancovanos, reigned till 1711. He started 
as an anti-imperialist, and infficted a crushing defeat on the Austrian General 
Haisler in 1690. But in the next year he reversed his pohcy. His long reign 
was a continual effort to placate both Turks and Austrians, and in doing this 
he showed extreme ability. But in the end he was unable to ward off the 
fate which constantly threatened him. He was deposed by the Turks, removed 
to Constantinople and there executed together with his family. 

We may now take a brief glance at the careers of the Moldavian princes 
Constantine Cantemir and his son Demetrios, the latter a pupil of Jeremias 
Cacavelas. Constantine reigned as Voivode of Moldavia from 1685 to 1693. 
He showed Turkish leanings, and as a result came after 1691 into collision with 
Brancovanos. From 1693 to 1711, Nicholas Mavrocordato, a Phanariote 
Greek, reigned at Jassy and was on terms of intimate friendship with Branco- 


Sathas, p. 384 : evpijvrai Ka\ 7)pu>€\fyfia Liturgy into Roumanian (Grober, op, cit.), 
avTov iiriyptxp.fxaTa els Tojxov ^Ayd-mis AoaiOeoVf For what follows I am indebted to 

eirKTraffla tov €KSodepr{a}. Xenopol, ii. p. 73 ff. 

Cacavelas also translated the Greek 
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vanos. He was replaced in 1711 by Demetrios Cantemir,!^ owing to the desire 
of the Turks to bring about the fall of Brancovanos. But though installed as 
a pro-Turk, Demetrios was firmly convinced that the power of Turkey was on 
the wane and went over to the Russians, whose defeat on the Pruth he shared 
in 1711. It was with great difl&culty that Peter the Great secured the personal 
safety of Demetrios and gave him an asylum in Russia. 

Though the historical value of the MS. is not a question which strictly 
concerns the Hellenic Journal, I may perhaps be allowed to say a few words 
on this subject, especially since I have devoted a good deal of time to reading 
the contemporary and later bterature dealing with the siege. 

The Italian original from which Cacavelas made his translation was 
printed and pubhshed, though I shall have something to say on the strange 
omission of all allusion to it by specialist writers on the history of the siege. 
I owe my information to the courtesy of Sig. P. Zorzanello of the BibHoteca 
Nazionale di San Marco, to whom I sent extracts from the MS. His reply 
leaves no doubt that the original was the following book, a copy of which is 
in the library of San Marco at Venice.^® His description of it is as follows : — 

‘ Raggualio historico della Guerra tra I’Armi Cesaree e Ottomane dal prin- 
cipio della Ribellione degl’ Ungari fino I’Anno corrente 1683, e principalmente 
dell’ Assedio di Vienna e sua Liberazione, con gl’ incominciati progressi delle 
dette Armi Cesaree e Confederate. All’ Illustriss. & Eccell. Sig. Giulio Gius- 
tiniano cavaliere. Venetia, MDCLXXXIII, Presso Gio. Giacomo Hertz’ 
(in 12°, pp. (xii), 215 e due tavole). These two plates are no doubt the illus- 
trations from which Cacavelas made his two illuminations in the MS., viz. 
a portrait of the Emperor Leopold I. and a picture of the Turkish flag captured 
by John Sobieski and sent by him as a present to the Pope, Innocent XL 
With regard to the author of the book Sig. ZorzaneUo supplies me with the 
following information from the Preface. 

‘ Due Amici, uno somministrando le migliori notitie, e I’altro impiegandovi 
I’ordine, I’ornamento e qualche picciola reflessione, hanno condotta al suo 
fine quest’ opera.’ 

Sig. Zorzanello then goes on to quote passages from the beginning and 
end of the book which correspond exactly to those in the MS. 

The fact that the MS. is a translation of a published work certainly 
diminishes the interest of the document from the historical standpoint. Yet 
it seems to me a matter for surprise that an account, not merely of the details 
of the actual siege, but also of the general political circumstances from 1660 
to October 1683, should, as far as I have been able to ascertain, have been 
entirely neglected by the speciahst writers on the subject. The first edition 
of the book at all events is not included in Kabdebo’s Bibliography of the 
two sieges.^* Nor can I find any allusion to it in the exhaustive works of 


See also A. J. Evans in Encyclopaedia 
Briiannica^f Art.* Roumania.’ Demetrios in 
exile wrote a Descriptio Moldaviae in Latin. 

The book does not appear in the British 
Museum Catalogue. 

Kabdebo (Heinrich), Bibliographic zur 


Geschichte der beiden Turkenbelagerungen 
Wiens. Vienna, 1876. It would seem, 
however, that the following work mentioned 
by Kabdebo in his Supplement (p. 130, 
No. 339) is a second edition of the book. 

* Ragguaglio della guerra tra Tarmi 
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Camesina and KloppA® There are, however, many indications that early 
writers on the subject, such as C. Contarini in his Istoria della guerra di Leopoldo 
I. contra il Turco (Venice, 1710), and the author of Theatrum Europaeum, 
Vol. XII. (Frankfurt am Main, 1691), and several others of approximately the 
same period, used the same sources as the authors of this Italian account 
of the siege and the circumstances attending it. 

In view of this, it may not be out of place briefly to give my impression 
of the value of the book from the historical standpoint. In the first place 
it appears rather a remarkable achievement that the work; in spite of its 
obvious shortcomings presently to be alluded to, should have been printed 
and published in the same year as the siege, which ended as late as September 12. 
It is much more than a mere diary of the siege, which is the form taken by 
most of the works relating to the siege pubbshed in 1683. It has the appear- 
ance of a political pamphlet put together somewhat hastily by writers who 
had access to good sources of information, but were so anxious to get the 
work out quickly that they were betrayed into a good many inaccuracies of 
detail. The general aim seems to be to foster harmony between the various 
elements of the Holy Roman Empire and the Poles with a view to the further 
prosecution of the war against the common enemy, the Turk and his Hungarian 
allies. Of the two policies open to the Emperor after the defeat of the Turks 
before Vienna — war with Louis XIV. or the crushing of the Turk — it is clearly 
the writers’ business to recommend the latter. To this end the intrigues of 
Louis XIV. are almost ignored, as is the friction which existed between the 
various elements of the relieving force. 

It is not surprising, in view of the shortness of the work, that its com- 
prehensiveness is paid for by a good deal of superficiality. The attention 
given to detail is curiously unequal. One instance may be cited. The forces 
of the Elector of Saxony are described with considerable minuteness. Those 
of the Elector of Bavaria are practically ignored. In the case of the Poles 
the absence of such detail is compensated for by a general description of the 
elements of which the Polish army is composed. 

The inaccuracies alluded to are chiefly those of dates. There is also a 
tendency to confuse minor military actions. In general, however, the work 
seems to me to give a clear picture of aU the main features of interest (viewed, 
it is true, from the Imperial standpoint) belonging to the period with which 
the writers deal. I think that the specialist student would find the identifica- 
tion of the sources used for the work an interesting problem. 

The Greek text, which includes many Turkish and other foreign words, 
should throw fresh light on the history of the Greek language in Roumania. 

F. H. Marshall. 


Cesaree et Ottomane da principio della 
ribellione degli Hvingari sino Tanno cor- 
rente 1684, e principalmente dell’ assedio di 
Vienna e sua liberatione con la vittoria di 
Barcan, aggiontovi in quest’ ultima impres- 
sione la presa di Strigonia, molt’ altre 
curiosita. In Venetia, 1684. 4°.’ 


Camesina (Albert), Wiens Bedrangnisa 
im Jahre 1683 (in Berichte und Mitteilungen 
des Altertumavereinea zu Wein, Vol. VIII., 
1865). 

** Klopp (Onno), Bos JoAr 1683. Graz, 
1882. 
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Additional Note. 

Bound up with the MS. are two inscriptions. They are in Roumanian. 
The. first, on p. i at the beginning of the volume, is in Cyrillic character. The 
following transcriptions have been kindly supphed me by the Museum authori- 
ties on the understanding that they are to be regarded as provisional, since 
there is no expert there in this branch. 

‘ Alu Kostandin Brankovenu V(oda) Spa(tar), skoasa de Jeremija Kakavela 
dasculu(l) ^i egume(nul) Piavicenilo(r) dupe hmba francesca pe limba grecesca 
si scrisa de popa nekula : l(una) noe(mvrie) a(nu)l 

The second inscription, on p. v at the end of the volume, is in both Roman 
and Cyrilhc scripts and reads : 

‘Dic(emvrie) 15, 7195 arzintul de la steaesca (?) dramar(i) 1217.’ 


Though there is some uncertainty as to forms, there does not seem any 
doubt that the following are approximately correct translations : 

1. ‘ To Constantine Brancovano Voivode and Spa tar. Translated by 
Jeremias Cacavelas, Teacher and Abbot at the monastery of Plavicenii, from 
Italian into Greek. Written by the Priest Nicholas, November 1687.’ 

2. ‘December 15, 1687. Payment for the copying (?), Drachmae 1217.’ 
Mr. L. C. Wharton of the Department of Printed Books, British Museum, 

has very kindly helped me in the interpretation of these inscriptions.^’^ 

F. H. M. 


I may add that Cacavelas must have 
been still living in 1714, for he was the 
author of a historical work on the wars 
between the Hungarians and the Turks, 
dedicated to Stephanos Cantacuzenos, who 
was Voivode of Wallachia, 1714-1716. fi. 
Legrand in his Epistolaire grecque {Biblio- 
thique grecque vulgaire, iv., p. xiii. (c)), 
mentions the following as included in the 
Catalogue of the MSS. in the Bibliotheque 


du Metoque du Saint. Sepulchre at Con- 
stantinople : 

EiBytcfis laropiK^ virh 'Uptfiiov KaKa$(\a 
UpoKTipvKos atpiepovvros avr}jv els rhv TiyefiSya 
Ovyypo$\axlus 'ZTftpavov KapraKovCv’^^^t 
StaAa/itffdyei iaroptay ■no\tpuiy Obyy pwy 

Kal TovpKwy &pxyrai dnb tov 1660 erovs. 

M. Legrand was \mable to obtain access 
to this and other MSS. 
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THE ‘ SERVILE INTERREGNUM ’ AT ARGOS 


OuE evidence for events in Argos after her crushing defeat by Kleomenes 
at Sepeia (circ. 494 b.c.) is so scrappy, incoherent, and to a large extent so 
late, that accurate reconstruction is well-nigh impossible. But a fresh 
attempt may at least throw into relief certain points which deserve more 
consideration than they seem to have received. 

If we except the passage in Aristotle, Pol. 1303 a (the exact significance 
of which is disputed), our sole authority for the so-caUed Servile Interregnum 
is Herodotos, Bk. 6, 83. It is necessary to quote the passage in full. 

'“Apyoi; Be avBpSiv i'^rjpdddrj ovrm Stare ol BovXot avrStv ea')(pv irdvra rd 
TrpijypLara apt^ovre'; re Kal Btewovre';, e? o eiT’^^rjaav ol rStv drroXopevtov 
TraiSef. eveire a(f)ea<; ovroi dvaicrmpLevot. owiaa) e<; ecovrov<; ro ''Apyo<; 
e^e/3a\ov i^adevp-evot Be ol SoOXoi ea^oit TLpvvda. rew? pev Sj) acjtc. 

Tjv dpOpia e? dXXjfXov?, erreira Be e? tov? BovXovv IjXffe dvr)p pdvm; K.XeavBpo'i, 
yevo'i eotv ^lyaXeiK; dir ' ApKaBLrjf ovro<i rov<! BovXov; dveyvatae emOeaOai, 
rolat, Beairor^at. e/c rovrov Be TrdXe/udv a^i rfv errX ^povov av^^vov, 6? o Brj 
p6yi‘i ol ’Apyeloc eireKpdrriaav 

Dr. Macan ^ infers from this chapter ‘ the admission of the “ slaves ” 
to the franchise.’ The wording of the first sentence in the extract may seem 
to support this inference, but Dr. Macan himseK considers the chapter to 
involve both ‘ exaggeration and misconception,’ and we may later see some 
considerations that tell against his inference. For myself I can find in 
Herodotos’ account no convincing evidence of the actual and formal enfranchise- 
ment of the slaves. On the contrary, they are throughout described as BovXoi, 
and the last episode in the narrative is an attack from Tiryns of these slaves 
against their masters. Another remarkable point is that until the outbreak 
of hostilities at the finish, we hear nothing of any actual conflict between the 
slaves and their Argive owners. The natural presumption is no doubt that 
the servile upheaval could not fail to be attended by intense friction and even 
actual fighting ; but neither when the slaves first took charge, nor again when 
they were later expelled, does Herodotos mention any armed conflict. The 
first battle in which he says the slaves took part is against, not Argos, but 
rebellious Tiryns. After the expulsion, there is actual concord between masters 
and slaves; and the subsequent rupture is represented as due to external 
influences. These points in the story may prove significant. 

Plutarch 2 took Herodotos to mean that the slaves were enfranchised. 


^ Vide Macan’s Hdt., 6, 92, note. 

* Pint., de Mul. Virt., 4 : ’EvavopBovftfvoi 
8e 6\iyayipiaVf ovXy *Hp6doros Icropfi, rots 


dovXoiSj aA,A.o twv TrepioiKwy iroiriadfjLfyoi ToXiras 
Tovs api(rTovs, avv<pKi<rav ras yvvaiKas. 
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and expressly contradicted his alleged statement. But we must repeat that 
Herodotos does not say that Argos rectified her oXiyavSpia by admitting slaves 
as citizens ; his assertion is that Argos had to submit to an unwelcome slave- 
domination, of which she rid herself as soon as she was able. Plutarch’s 
reference to the enfranchisement of irepLoiKoi will be considered below. 

We may safely assume that this servile upheaval, whatever its actual 
form, occurred practically immediately after the battle of Sepeia, i. e. in 494. It 
wiU help to give perspective to the problem if we now consider when the slaves’ 
domination was brought to an end by their expulsion from Argos. Busolt ® 
thinks that by 481 at least Argos was again in the possession of its former 
lords, since the embassy from the Panhellenic Congress at the Isthmos finds 
a king there and the /9ouXj; in charge.^ Indeed, he believes that the slave- 
supremacy could not have lasted beyond 487, since ‘ only the old Dorian 
Argos could have demanded from the Aeginetans and Sikyonians the pay- 
ment of the fine ’ imposed on them by Argos, apparently on religious grounds, 
after Sepeia.® But it seems to me impossible to date the expulsion earlier 
than 478. There were troops from Mycenae and Tirjuis at Plataea in 479, 
apparently a joint contingent of 400 men; ® these Tirynthians could not have 
been the expelled Argive slaves, with whom we can scarcely believe Mycenae 
would villingly co-operate, for while, of course, the Mycenaeans would welcome 
a close understanding with Tiryns when they both fell away from Argos in or 
soon after 494, they must have rather felt keen resentment against those 
Bov\oi who subsequently defeated their Tirynthian friends in battle and seized 
their town. The slaves’ seizure of Tiryns must accordingly be dated subse- 
quent to 479. Again, the Tirynthians’ presence at Plataea meant that they 
accepted Spartan leadership and acknowledged Spartan hegemony — a capital 
offence in Argos’ eyes. There could have been no concord between the slaves 
at TirjTis and their late owners if the former had already thus openly sided 
with Argos’ most deadly foe. Thirdly, Herodotos is explicit that the expulsion 
did not take place until the sons of the slain at Sepeia had reached manhood, 
a process not yet fully completed in 481.’^ On all these grounds I think we 
cannot date the slaves’ expulsion before 478. The considerations urged by 
Busolt do not meet the arguments just set out against his earher date, but 
they do go to strengthen the impression that the aristocratic at 

Argos was never reallv dislodged from its position after Kleomenes’ ^^ctory ; 
in other words, that Sepeia was not followed by a period during which 
enfranchised slaves took absolute charge of the State. 

Can we define with any clearness the position of slaves in Argos prior 
to 494 ? Unfortunately, our information on this point is of the scantiest. 
There were doubtless many slaves in the private houses of Argos ; we hear of 
these oiKerai in Thucydides 5, 82. But the lexicographer Pollux mentions 
also a class of yvp,vrjTes, whom he ranks alongside of the Lacedaimonian Helots 


’ Busolt, Gr. Gesch., 2, p. 564, note 2. 
1 Hdt., 7, 148-9. 


’ Cp. the Argive reason for desiring a 
thirty-years’ truce with Sparta. Hdt., 
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and the Thessalian irevearai.^ Was there then in Argos, as in Lacedaimon, 
a class of land-serfs, owned by the State and allotted by it to individual citizens 
for the cultivation of their estates ? Busolt suggests ® that these yvfivrjre<; 
may have been poorer citizens who served as light-armed troops, and whose 
economic and social position, like that of the Hektemoroi in Solonian Athens, 
was practically that of slaves.^® We cannot doubt that in a commercial city 
like Argos there were many poor imprivileged citizens, and that after the great 
loss of hfe at Sepeia, they would attain a new value and pohtical importance 
in the life of their community. But there is no need to reject the valuable 
morsel of information as to the existence of land-serfs preserved for us by 
Pollux. Even if the name yviivrjTet points to the use of those bearing it as 
light-armed, that would not prove citizen-status; the Lacedaimonian use of 
the Helots in this capacity was notorious. I suspect indeed that the existence 
of these agricultural serfs throws considerable light on the nature of the ‘ servile 
interregnum.’ Among them there must have been many who had gained their 
masters’ confidence sufficiently to be appointed overseers on the estates, just 
as on Attic farms a slave might become an eTrfTpoTro? or an eTTio-Tdri??.^^ 
When thousands of these masters were suddenly cut off in battle, leaving 
only small children at home, who then remained competent to undertake the 
management of their properties except these slaves ? Can we doubt that many 
estates at once fell practically into the hands of the slaves who lived on them 
to work them 1 Even in cases where the overseer or the serfs generally remained 
loyal to the house they served, the Argive authorities would know that their 
control over their vassals had now become highly precarious, and that they 
must walk warily if they wished to avoid open rebellion. The BovXoi, must be 
placated, or worse might follow. No doubt a spirit of unrest spread rapidly, 
both in the rural districts and among the domestic slaves in the city itself. 
But the aristocrats apparently handled a desperate situation with great skill. 
They succeeded in avoiding an open rupture; and thus the old of the 

eighty remained at least in nominal charge. They even perhaps avoided any 
overt or formal act whereby the slaves became legally free or secured citizen 
status. But they allowed them to behave very much as if they were free ; in 
much of the business of the farms and of the city the co-operation of the slaves 
had become suddenly indispensable. Some of them even forced their way 
into the subordinate offices; and in the dangerous years that followed 494 
they were no doubt left to believe that their new status woidd not be ques- 
tioned. Thus for sixteen anxious years, the Argive aristocrats submitted to 
a degree of servile domination which, however galling, had to be endured 
until the boys became men; and Herodotos’ chapter is but an exaggerated 


* Pollux, Onomastikon, 3, 83. M«T<i{i> Si 
i\ev6ef>(ijy Koi SouX^y ot AaxeSai/uoyrjjy eiAvref 
Kol 0eTTa\uy -weyeaTai koX Kpijrvy tcXaparat icol 
fiyairai yal MaptaySyyojy S(M>po(p6poi ical ’Apyfiojy 
yvfxvTjrfs Kol ^iKuojyioiy Kopvyij^Spor 

* Busolt, Or. Gesch., 1, 211 note. 

Cp. Ath. Pol., chap. 2. xal iSoiXtuoy oi 
TriyTyrts rots irXovolois K.r.X. 

** For slaves as ‘ overseers,’ Cp. Xen., 


Mem., 2, 5, 2 ; 2, 8, 3 ; and Heitland’s com- 
ments, Agricola, p. 59. 

Thus I suggest Herodotos’ phrase 
Stpxovrls T€ Kal SitToyres should be inter- 
preted. Even so, the phrase probably 
overstates what actually occurred, the 
exaggeration being due either to Herodotos’ 
source, or to his own misunderstanding 
of it. 
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account of this strained and abnormal situation. The aristocrats could not 
have been altogether bereft of power, or they could never have succeeded so 
well. They would certainly be much aided by disunion and lack of organisation 
among the slaves themselves ; they would rally the poor and hitherto unprivi- 
leged burgesses to their side ; and perhaps further strengthened their position 
by enfranchising members of some of the perioecic cities; probably, too, the 
Argive women, fearing the indignity of wedlock with their former slaves, 
gave the ^ovXrj support far beyond woman’s wont, for they seem to have been 
well able to assert themselves with vigour in times of crisis.^® 

We have only the most summary accoimt of the expulsion in 478 or 
thereabouts. The boys, having now grown up, (7<pea<; e^e^aXov, ‘ threw the 
slaves out.’ There is no hint of any actual fighting between the two parties 
at this date, except what is imphed in these words ; and they do not necessarily 
imply that the matter came to actual blows. What follows in Herodotos 
rather suggests that the slaves left Argos after an understanding had been 
arrived at. For years probably the serfs had been pressing for the regularisation 
of their position, and they doubtless became most insistent and discontented 
as the heirs of their dead masters in increasing numbers reached manhood, 
and threatened to reassert the earlier servile status of their dependants. 
One thing the Argive councillors must have sought to avoid above all things 
during this period of humiliation and weakness was an outbreak of open 
hostilities with their own slaves ; and by adroit means we can only guess at, 
they managed to evade the issue until well after Plataea. Then, because 
the 0ov\ij judged the moment propitious or because the slaves themselves 
insisted, the matter came to a head. Actual strife was still avoided; but it 
was made clear to the slaves that the city would not yield their claim to citizen- 
ship and was now in a position to maintain that refusal ; on the other hand, 
the disaffected BovXoi were too numerous and determined to be reduced with- 
out a ruinous intestine struggle. An agreement was arrived at. The slaves 
were to leave Argos, and make an attempt upon rebellious Tiryns. If they 
succeeded in reducing that fortress, the Argives undertook to recognise them 
as members of an allied perioecic city. Tirjms, like Mycenae, had been a 
thorn in Argos’ side ever since it had thrown off its allegiance in 494. In concert 
with Mycenae, it had sent a contingent to Plataea ; had recognised Spartan 
hegemony; and could be used by Sparta to hold Argive pretensions severely 
in check. Nothing would be more agreeable to Argos than its reduction by a 
body of slaves who were prepared to recogmse Argive leadership ; and we 
need not doubt that if some time between 487 and 481 Argos could spare 1000 
volunteers to aid Aegina against Athens,®'* there would be many Argives willing 
to serve in the same capacity with their expelled slaves against Tiryns. On 
the other hand, the slaves would gain a new home where they would enjoy aU 
but complete freedom, and an entirely new and higher status relatively to 
their old masters. This compact was successfully carried out. The slaves 
fell upon the Tirynthians, defeated them in battle, and took possession of their 

Cp. Plutarch, de Mvl. Virt., 4; and the Thuc., 5, 82. 
women’s help in building the Long Walls, Hdt., 6, 92. 
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city. Thereafter for a term, probably till 473-2, they were at concord with 
Argos, imtil seduced from their loyalty by the intrigues of Sparta and the 
‘ prophet ’ from Phigalia. 

It remains to discuss Plutarch’s statement, mentioned above, that after 
Sepeia Argos enfranchised ‘ the best ’ of the irepLoiKoi,. Plutarch’s statement 
does not stand alone. Aristotle also says that, following on the disaster, 
the Argives •pvayKcia-Orja-av irapaZe^aaQai tS)v irepiOL/caiv Til'd?. Pausanias 
again twuce speaks of a <TvvoiKi(Tp.6<: during this period, in one reference giving 
it so large a scale that Busolt thinks his narrative must be exaggerated. 
Obviously these trepLoiKoi were the members of the Argolid cities which had 
been reduced under Argive hegemony to the status of subject allies, though 
information as to the exact details of their condition is wanting. From 
Herodotos 8, 73, it would seem that they were also known as Orneatae, from 
the fact that Orneae having been among the first places reduced, its citizens 
gave their name to a political status ; but Dr. Macan suspects that the phrase 
from which this inference can be made is a gloss. At all events, after Sepeia 
some of these perioecic cities, notably Mycenae and Tiryns and perhaps others, 
fell away from their alhegance. Some, however, remained loyal, particularly 
perhaps Cleonae; and as later in 418 and 415, so perhaps now Orneae was also 
a staunch centre of Argive influence.^* Many others no doubt were wavering ; 
and in the circumstances it would have been no surprising thing for Argos to 
seek to strengthen their loyalty and at the same time to repair her own broken 
citizen ranks by enfranchising many of their members. This policy need not, 
and in fact, as I imagine, did not, imply the total dissolution of the favoured 
communities, and the transplanting of their whole citizen body to Argos. The 
rebellious towns, Mycenae and Tiryns, were indeed ultimately razed, and their 
existence as separate communities brought to an end; but in these cases 
we have evidence as against Pausanias that no enfranchisements took place, 
but rather only enslavement and expulsion ; though we may see below that 
there were interesting exceptions to this rigorous vengeance in the case of 
Tiryns. For the other towns mentioned in Pausanias (Hysiae, Orneae, Midea, 
and the rest) we have no direct evidence that they rebelled at all: I suspect 
that any or all of these were communities whose loyalty was secured after 
Sepeia by the enfranchisement of some of their citizens, and a Hberal revision 
of the terms of alhance between them and the hegemonic state of Argos. 


Arist., Pol., 1303a. 

Paus. 8, 25, 8. ^AviarTiffav Je koI Tipvv* 
0tovs 'Apyfiotj (TwoIkovs vpo<r\a$f7v Kal rh ‘^Afjyos 
iirav^^aai 0€\‘fjo'avT€s ; and 8, 27, 1. * The 
Arcadians gathered together at Megalopolis 
to increase their strength,’ are /fol 'Apy^iovs 
iTciffTixfifvot ra p.€V eri iraXaiOTfpa fx6yov ov Kara 
plav Tjpepay ^Ka(rrr}p KtySuyctfoyras virh AaK«9at'> 
povicify ‘Kapaa’Tjjyai 8c aySputirtav 

xA'^^ct *Apyos KaTaXvffavr^s, 

jipvyda ifol *T<rids tc kg.1 ^Opvcds Kal yiuKTivas kcu 
Mihetav Ka\ tl 5 ^ ri &Wo ir6\i<Tpa ovk a^i6\ayoy 
iy Tp 'ApyoKiit ifv, to re 0x6 AaKfSaifioviuv 


o5eeffT€pa Tois ’Apyfiois Kal Ojuo fs 

Tovs TtepiotKovs iiTxvy yeyofi^VTjv ourols' 

Busolt, Gr. Gesch., 3. p. 114 note. 

For Cleonae as ‘ ally ’ of Argos against 
(a) rebellious Mycenae (468 ?), (6) at 

Tanagra (457), (c) at Mantineia (416). v. 
Strabo 377 ; inscription quoted in Hill’s 
Sources, chap. iii. No. 95, and Thuc., 1, 107 ; 
and Thuc., 5, 67. For Omeai, cp. Thuc., 
5, 67 and 6, 7. 

Died., XI. 65 ; Ephoros (apud Steph. 
Byz.) /ray. 98; Strabo, 372-3. 
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Certainly Orneae is met with later as a separate community in alliance with 
Argos, and Hysiae seems also to have been in the same condition. 

If the reconstruction suggested in this article recaptures at all the essential 
truth for this period, it involves a sharp distinction between the treatment 
accorded to the perioecic cities (whose free members would be themselves 
Dorians), and that dealt out by Argos to her own yv/j.vrjTe'; or agricultural serfs 
(who would be mainly of pre-Dorian stock) ; and the racial difierence would go 
far to explain the divergent treatment. We have taken Aristotle’s reference 
in the Politics to be to the enfranchisement of members from the subject cities. 
This is very much the interpretation of Aristotle’s passage given by Susemihl 
and Hicks; but Newman^ objects on the ground that the word trepLotKoi 
in Aristotle never seems to bear a meaning analogous to that which it would 
bear in any technical discussion of, say, the Lacedaimonian constitution. 
Newman accordingly takes the Aristotelian irepLoLKOi to be here equivalent 
to Herodotos’ SovXoi, and consequently infers, like Dr. Macan, that the slaves 
were actually enfranchised. But in the light of all the evidence, it seems 
to me far more probable that in this passage Aristotle has simply taken over the 
word TTcplobKOL which he found in his authority; and that in that authority, 
whatever it was, ireploLicoi referred to the inhabitants of the subjected Argolid 
towns. In that case, the testimony of Aristotle tells rather against any 
enfranchisement of the BovXoi, and in favour of the views elaborated above. 

Our last task must be to clear up, if we can, when this partial avvoiKiapos 
took place. Plutarch’s story necessitates the view that it occurred soon 
after Sepeia, as the enfranchised irepioiKoi were wedded to the widows of 
those slain by the Spartan king. On the other hand, Pausanias’ reference, 
to some extent corroborated by Strabo, seems to date it subsequently to the 
reduction of Tiryns and Mycenae, the former of which was perhaps besieged 
from 472 to 468, and the latter from 468 to a date after the Helot revolt (464). 
We can dismiss the date which depends upon the reduction of Mycenae, for the 
reason given, that other evidence shows that no Mycenean was granted Argive 
citizenship. But apart from this, there is no necessary conflict between Plutarch 
and Pausanias. The policy of enfranchisement may have begun as early as 
494 and need not have ceased until after the fall of Tiryns more than twenty 
years later. It was perhaps most vigorously pursued in the earlier years 
immediately after the disaster, when most of all it was urgent for Argos to 
confirm the allegiance of her wavering ireploiKot, and to increase her own 
citizen roll. There was then probably a lull, but the poUcy was resumed for a 
moment when Tiryns surrendered. But who were the Tirynthians that were 
accepted into the Argive register ? We can hardly beheve that they belonged 
to the slaves who had gone back on the compact of 478, and had treacherously 
assailed the city which had connived at their estabhshment at Tiryns. We 
have probably here the outcome of a pretty episode of conflicting passions 
and intrigue. Even in 494, when Tiryns first fell away, there may have been 
a party loyal to Argos. But the disloyalists prevailed, and placed themselves 

Thue. 5, 67 and 6, 7. Xewman's edition of the Politics, 

Thuc.’, 5, 83. ’ '’ol- I''- P- 304, note. 
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under the protection of Sparta, and served with her at Plataea. When the 
SovXoi seized their city in 478, they no doubt expected Spartan succour. But 
Sparta, preoccupied with other matters, allowed them to be shamefully 
subdued to a servile domination ; and later, about 473, when faced by the formid- 
able insurrection of Tegea and the Arcadians allied with Argos, Sparta even, 
in her anxiety to create a diversion against Argos and to detach her from the 
rebels, sent the Phigahan seer and made common cause with the slaves. This 
base betrayal rankled in the Dorian hearts of those who, having freed Tiryns 
from Argive control, and having fought alongside Sparta in defence of Greece, 
found that their only reward was to be abandoned beneath the heel of eject 
slaves. Many of them must have swung back to loyalty to Argos ; and doubt- 
less, during the long siege of the serfs to which Argos had to resort, they gave 
much aid to the besiegers. Argos, again, would have no mercy for the slaves 
who had played her false. Thus, when at last the gates of Tiryns were opened, 
those Dorian Trepioi/coi who had repented of their post-Sepeian rebellion, 
became citizens of victorious Argos ; while the treacherous slaves were driven 
out, after the failure of their two great efforts for freedom — first in Argos itself 
and then in Tiryns — to find a precarious hvehhood as fishermen in the mean 
coastal township of Haheis.^ 

P. A. Seymour. 


Strabo, 373; Ephoros,/ra^. 98. 
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[Plate I.] 


In the Museum of Alexandria is to be seen a colossal head of fine work- 
manship which has its face curiously surrounded by rough planes where curly 
hair would be expected, and where this must have been added originally in 
coloured plaster ^ (PI. I. a). It has been taken for a head of Sarapis or Zeus, 
and I must confess I have 
accepted the former name un- 
suspiciously, so great is the 
similitude in style to the 
various copies of the Sarapis of 
Bryaxis, of which the Egpytian 

museums possess several^ by ZJi/ _ fl’ " 

far exceeding in artistic merits Wi ^ 

the more generally known head 

not doubt the likeness went 
so far as to prove the latter 
to be another work of Bryaxis. ' 

On further investigation, 
however, I found that those \ 

parts of the hair and beard 

that have been executed in ^ 

marble correspond neither lock " 

by lock to the beginning of the 

curly beard, nor to the bases ■ 

of the massy curls that over- ' * * 

shadow the earnest face of the 

. . , , j • j ■ , Fig. 1. — ^Head of Sarapis from Arsinoe, C.airo. 

mysterious Alexandrian deity. 

The moustache especially is easy to compare, and is seen to be absolutely 
different. In the Alexandrian head, though drooping at the ends, it leaves 
the upper-lip entirely free. Among the copies of Sarapis, the largest and 
finest, I think, is that from Arsinoe at Cairo® (Fig. 1). Here the moustache 

* E. Breccia, AlexAndrea ad Aegyptum, Arch. Anz., 1906, p. 134. 
p. 203, Fig. 75; Brumi-Bruckmann, Fig. * Amelung, Rev. Arch., 3, IV. ii. p. 177, 
No. 605, p. 3, Abb. 6 (Sieveking); Hauser, PI. XIV.; Auaonia, 1908, p. 11511. 

Berl. Phil. Woch., 1906, p. 69; Rubensohn, ’ Cat. General, No. 27432 (Ht. 0-90 m.). 




Fig. 1. — ^Head of Sarapis from a-Vrsinoe, Cairo. 
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ends in a spiral and, by hiding the corners of the mouth, accentuates the 
expression of strength of the straight under-lip, so different from the goodness 
that speaks from the fuller form of the other. 

Upon turning to a closer comparison of the Alexandrian and Mehan 
heads, I was surprised to find the greatest similarity where I had failed to 
find it before. The way the hair borders the forehead is exactly the same, 
and the httle that remains of the hair fits in very well. The half-open mouth 
particularly is very like, and the surrounding growth of hair on the Egyptian 
head differs only in so far that the forms are more sharply cut, in a more 
reahstic contrast to the mellower surface of the flesh. On the whole the 
identity of the types is evident. It merely seems that the Egyptian fragment 
is everywhere far superior in artistic quaUty to the famous head from Melos 

in the modelling of the forehead with its curious 
swelling at the right temple, and in the deep-laid 
eyes with their Praxitelean hygrotes. Though both 
works seem to render the same conception, they 
differ somewhat in the shape of the nose, which is 
a trifle broader, especially in the nostrils, at Alex- 
andria, though not quite so much perhaps as it 
seems from the photograph which I have before me, 
the same as is reproduced in the Museum Guide, for 
it shows less under a different light in the one which 
Sieveking has reproduced as his Figure 6 in the 
commentary on a head of Zeus from the Villa Albani. 

But on the whole the resemblance is such that 
we cannot doubt they go back to the same artist; 
and that this must be Bryaxis seems plain by the 
similarity of style in these works and the various 
rephcas of his most famous Sarapis, which to my 
mind is even closer than that which Amelung has 
noted between the Zeus of Otricoh and the Alexan- 
drian god.^ 

It seems worth while mentioning that this author compares another 
head (though he does not know where it is) with both the Zeus of Otricoh 
and the Asklepios from Melos.® To me it appears to be nearer to the style 
of the Mausolos. 

Wolters ® has shown, with ample evidence, that we may know the general 
form of the statue to which the Mehan head belongs, by a series of statuettes 
found at Epidauros (Fig. 2). He has, however, left open the question by 
whose hand this was, and where it may have stood. 

It seems possible to put forward an acceptable proposition about this 
locahty, now that we feel sure about the artist. Epidauros itself is out of 
question, since the chryselephantine statue of Thrasymedes was seated, as 
we know from Pausanias, and we need not dweU on any further difference 

* Ausonia, l.c., p. 115. * Ath. Mitt., 1892, pp. 3 and 4, Pis. II. 

^ l.c., p. 118, Fig. 18. and III. 





Fig. 2. — Asklepios. 
St.^ttjette found at 
Epidauros. 
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either in ikonography or style. Xor can we find the original which we are 
looking for in the Asklepios of Bryaxis mentioned by Pausanias, without 
further detail, at Megara with a Hygieia by the same hand. The coins ^ 
that have preserved a memory of this work, be it ever so slight, suffice to prove 
that if it was analogous, it was certainly not the statue that we are looking 
for. That Pliny ^ mentions an Aesculapius in his catalogue of bronze-workers 
as one of two works of our master, does not help us any further. And if we 
might be induced to connect with our Alexandrian find the notice of Pausanias 
about- the statue in the temple which Antoninus built at Epidauros for the 
Egyptian Hygieia, Apollo and Asklepios, we should soon be corrected by the 
Alexandrian coins. These show a head that agrees wonderfully well (Fig. 3, 1),* 



Fig. 3. — Coixs of Aiex-vxdria .\xd Cos. 

but have a very different body (Fig. 3, 2) ; not so much in the general 
pose, which is akin, as in the action — the right hand holding a phiale, the left 
arm wrapped in the mantle, whilst that which we are in search of leans on a 
long stick, with part of his garment propped under his left armpit, his right 
hand resting on his hip. This was, from the time of Mikon, a not unusual 
Attic scheme. The Egyptian deities whom the emperor introduced at 
Epidauros were, no doubt, Sarapis, Isis and Harpokrates. 

Bryaxis, though Athenodoros calls him an Athenian, and though he may 
have developed his art in the Attic metropohs, hears a Carian name, and 
certainly worked in his native land, as the youngest, probably, amongst the 
famous sculptors of the Mausoleum in the middle of the fourth century, at 

^ Imhoof-Blumer and P. Gardner, yum. ® Brit. Mua, Cat. Alexandria^ PL V., 
Comm. Megara, vi. and vii. Xo. 1706 and specially 1782. 

® Hist. yat. xxxiv. 73 /.c., Xo. 703, 705, 1315, 1613. 

J.H.S. — VOL. XLII. D 
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Rhodes and at Cnidos, where five colossal gods of bronze and a marble 
Dionysos respectively are mentioned by Plinyd^ 

Now as Cos was one of the most renowned sanctuaries of Asklepios it 
seems worth while to inquire if there be any trace of his ha'ving made a statue 
of the god for this island. So it certainly is not unexpected that a unique 
Coan silver tetradrachm of the second century, with the magistrate’s name of 
Nikostratos, in the Hunterian collection (Fig. 3, 4), bears an Asklepios of 
grand style that corresponds in every detail to the Epidaurian statuettes, 
and differs only in its finer feeling for the great lines and the rhythm of the 
more svelt figure. Nor do the heads of Asklepios in profile, which occur in 
the same epoch on the smaller coins of Cos (Fig. 3, 3),^® present anv objection 
to the supposition that the image of the god at the sanctuarv had the aspect 
of the Asklepios Blacas. That the Asklepios on the bronze coins of Hadrian 
presents another type is no serious objection. 

I need hardly recall the frequent intercourse of Alexandria with Cos 
(which after the death of Alexander fell to the share of Ptolemy, and of which 
Herondas left us such a lively scene in his \'isit of Kunno and Kokkale, the 
Alexandrian housewives, to the sanctuary) to support the theory that our 
fragmentary head may have been a copy of the Coan original, as well as the 
Epidaurian statuettes and the Munich torso which Wolters cites. How- 
ever, I should prefer another solution. Close as we found the resemblance 
of the colossal head to the Melian, we yet had to observe a difference in the 
shape of the nose, which might easily be accounted for by the work of the 
copyist, but may not less well be due to the variations which an artist would 
make in using the same ideas of form and expression for different statues of 
the same god. And as we have found on the Alexandrian coins a type that 
stands no farther away from the Coan than the Megarian does, it looks as if 
Bryaxis might have made an Asklepios for Alexandria as well as a Sarapis. 

The Alexandrian fragment even seems to be of such excellent quahty 
that I venture to ask if it might not be an original, though I lack means to 
decide if the rather rare technique of plaster hair, surrounding a marble face, 
might be as early as Bryaxis and not beneath his standing as an artist. 

If Bryaxis should thus have made an Asklepios for Megara, for Cos and 
for Alexandria, shghtly varying in attitude though identical in type, one 
feels inchned to suggest that the Roman replica in the Pamfili collection,^® 
which Wolters mentions as differing from the Epidaurian statuettes by its action 
and by the overlap of the mantle falling in front, might be a copy of the 
Aesculapius mentioned by Phny. It would therefore be a fourth work, inter- 
mediate between the Coan and the Alexandrian, holding a phiale hke the 
latter, but leaning on a stick like the former. Not that there is any reason 
to assume that our artist had a special predilection for sculpturing the heahng 
god, but that as he succeeded in creating a type that answered to the highest 


Hist. Nat., xxxiv. 42 and xxxvi. 22. 
Greek Coins in the Hunterian Coll. 
II. PI. 54, 18 ; B. M. Cat. Caria, PI. XLV. 6. 
B. M. Cat., PI. XXXII. 2-5. 


I.C., p. 218, No. 241. I owe the cast 
to the kind help of Mr. G. F. HiU. 

I.C., p. 10, PI. IV. 

I.C., p. 6; Clarac iv. Taf. 551. 1160 c. 
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expectations of his age, he was called upon to repeat his success. If Petersen 
was right in suggesting that Bryaxis created his Sarapis on the analogy of 
the Asklepios of Thrasymedes at Epidauros, and Wilcken in accepting this 
view, it is probable that the advisers of Ptolemy advdsed the king to com- 
mission Bryaxis to make this statue, because his Asklepios had met with such 
success. It was their intention to resuscitate the Egyptian god Hesar-Hapi 
as a syncretic Hellenistic deity, whose character as a god of the dead was 
to be softened by qualities like those of the healing god.^® 

Be this as it may, it seems evident that the Alexandrian and the Melian 
head and the Coan coin go a long way to enlarge our knowledge of Bryaxis, 
the Carian artist who did so much to develop the Praxitelean style in the 
second half of the third century b.c.. and who, attempting under the influence 
of Euphranor, to give a more earnest character to such gods as Zeus or Sarapis, 
solved this problem best in rendering the benignity of the god who heals the 
sufferings of the sick and aihng. 

J. Six. 


Arch. f. jRelig., xiii. p. 72. illis gentibu.s numen, plcrique Jovem, ut 

Jahrb. xxxii., 1917, p. 190. reruni omnium potentem, plurirai Ditem 

Tacitus, Hist. IV. 84, deum ipsum patrem, insignibus quae in ipso manifesta 
multi Aesculapiura, quod medeatur aegris aut per ambages conjectant. 
corporibus, quidam Osirin, antiquissimum 
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THE LAST ATHENIAN HISTORIAN : LAONIKOS CHALKOKONDYLES 


From the Roman to the Turkish conquest of Greece, a period of sixteen 
centuries, Athens produced only three historians : Dexippos, Praxagoras and 
Laonikos Chalkokondyles. Of the two first only meagre fragments have 
come down to us ; indeed, of the three treatises of Praxagoras, The Kings of 
Athens, composed when he was only nineteen, his History of Constantine the 
Great, written at the age of twenty-two, and his maturer study of Alexander, 
King of Macedon, only a summary of the second, amounting to two pages, 
has been preserved by that omnivorous reader, Photios, in his Library. 
Such juvenile histories cannot, however, have had much greater .value than 
prize essays, conspicuous rather for their correctness of style than for any 
seasoned judgment. But we may regret that only thirty-five pages of the 
three works of Dexippos, The Events after the Death of Alexander, The Historical 
Epitome, which went as far as the time of Claudius II. in 268, and The Scythian 
Affairs, have survived.^ For Dexippos was an author of a very different type, 
a man of affairs as well as of letters, the type of historian of which we have 
familiar examples in England in Grote and Macaulay, in Clarendon and Bryce. 
A worse writer, but a better general, than his model, Thucydides, he defeated 
the Goths when they invaded Athens, on which occasion a Gothic leader 
urged the sparing of the Athenian libraries, in order that the Athenians noight 
unfit themselves for the arts of war by much study of books ! After these 
two historians, who flourished, Dexippos in the third, and Praxagoras in the 
fourth centuries, no Athenian took their place till, in the second half of the 
fifteenth, Laonikos Chalkokondyles composed the extant ten books of his 
history, one of the most interesting and valuable productions of the mediaeval 
Greek intellect. 

Laonikos, or Nicholas, Chalkokondyles, was, as he tells us in a sentence 
imitated from Thucydides, ‘ an Athenian,’ and a member of the leading Greek 
family in the Athens of his day. Unlike the modern diarist, he talks httle 
about himself; but on July 30 and August 2, 1447, the famous archaeologist 
and traveller, Cyriacus of Ancona, mentions meeting at Mistra, the mediaeval 
Sparta, then capital of the Greek principality in the South of the Morea, of 
which Constantine Palaiologos (subsequently the last Greek Emperor) was 
then ruler, the yoimg Athenian, Nicholas Chalkokondyles, son of George, 

‘ egregie latinis atque grecis litteris eruditum’ ^ This can have been none other 
than the future historian, of whose surname there were several forms : Chalko- 
kandyles (‘ the man with the brazen candlestick ’), Chalkokondyles (‘ the 

^ Hiatorici Graeci Minorca, i. 165-200, * Miscellanea Ceriani (Milano, 1910), 

438-40; Photios, Bibliotheca, codd. 62, 82. pp. 203—4. 
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man with the brazen pen ’), and an abbreviated version of the latter, Chalkon- 
dyles, corrupted in the vernacular into Charkondyles. His father, ‘ the 
Athenian optimate,’ was, as the historian informs us,® a kinsman of Maria 
Mehssene, the Duchess of Athens, wife of its Florentine Duke, Antonio I. 
Acciajuoh, and therefore connected with one of the most distinguished Greek 
famihes. For the Duchess’ father, the lord of Astros and Kyparissia, both 
historic places in the Morea, was great-grandson of the Strategopoulos, who 
had recovered Constantinople from the Latins in 1261, and whose family had 
been mentioned as early as 1082. When, in 1435, the Duke of Athens died, 
the ambitious Duchess sent the elder Chalkokondyles on a mission to Murad II., 
asking that the government of Athens might be entrusted to herself and her 
relative, and offering a large sum as bakshish. But Greek leaders always 
have rivals, and in this case the normal rivalry was accentuated by racial 
antipathy. The Florentine party at Athens and the other Greek notables 
hostile to Chalkokondyles enticed the Duchess, during his absence, out of the 
Akropolis and proclaimed a young scion of the Acciajuoli family, Nerio II., as 
Duke of Athens. The expulsion of the family of Chalkokondyles from its 
native city and the marriage of the Dowager Duchess with the new Italian 
Duke restored peace to Athens. Meanwhile, George Chalkokondyles had 
fared badly at the Porte. The Sultan, despite the offer of 30,000 gold pieces, 
declined to accept the Greek envoy’s proposal, cast him into prison and 
demanded the unconditional surrender of the Duchy. The envoy managed 
to escape to Constantinople, leaving his retinue, tents and beasts of burden 
behind him. But on the voyage from Constantinople to the Greek dominions 
in the Peloponnese, he was captured by an Athenian ship and taken back to 
the Sultan, who pardoned him. This was not his only experience of Greco- 
Turkish diplomacy. Eleven years later he went on a mission from the Despot 
Constantine to Murad, who imprisoned him at Serres.* In that year, 1446, 
his son, the historian, Avas evidently an eye-witness of the Sultan’s attack 
upon the Hexamihon, or Six-mile Rampart, which defended the Isthmus of 
Corinth.® But a later writer, Theodore Spandounis,® finds no confirmation 
in our text of Chalkokondyles, when he describes the latter as secretary of 
Murad II. and as present at the fatal battle of Varna in 1444. The date at 
which he composed his history can be approximately fixed. The latest event 
which he mentions is the capture of Lemnos by the Venetians early in 1464. 
As he speaks of the Venetians as still holding Euboea, which was captured by 
the Turks in 1470, he must have written between those two dates. We 
might perhaps infer from his mention of the Teutonic Knights as still occupying 
Prussia, that he wrote before 1466, when the second treaty of Thorn compelled 
them to cede West Prussia to Poland and to hold East Prussia as a Polish fief.’ 
The appendix, Avhich exists in some editions, carrying the narrative down to 
1565, is, of course, not his, nor is there any authority for the theory of Vossius, 
that he hved till 1490 or later. If we may beheve the fragmentary Life by 

* P. 320 (ed. Bonn). ' Sathas, Mv7)fi6m'£AA.7)ri/c^i 'lo-ropias, 

* P. 343. ix. 261. 

“ P. 344, leecura/jitia. ’ Pp. 132, 208, 565. 
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the Greek doctor, Antonios Kalosynas,® he, like his brother Demetrios, and 
most other Greek scholars, left Greece after the Turkish conquest, when Mistra 
was no longer the seat of a Greek court and an agreeable residence. He would 
probably in that case have settled in Italy, of which his history shows special 
knowledge, and where Demetrios, who was born in 1424, has left a name famous 
in the revival of learning. Invited by Lorenzo the Magnificent to fill the 
chair of Greek at Florence, he there brought out an edition of the Iliad, and 
exercised indirectly a profound influence upon English education, because 
Grocyn and Linacre were his pupils. In a letter written from the Villa 
Medici, Pohtian mentions him, but he died at Milan in 1511, after bringing 
out a volume of Questions there, the father of ten children. Even 
after the Turkish conquest, however, the family still resided at Athens. 
In 1545 a ‘ Demetris Charkantyles ’ is mentioned in an inscription in 
a convent-farm of the famous monastery of Kaisariane, which was tra- 
ditionally connected with that family, and the, in Turkish times, far more 
prominent Benizeloi. Spon,® who visited Athens in 1675, found it, however, 
‘ of modest fortune.’ ‘ Stamati Calcondih,’ whom he describes as ‘ a descendant 
of the historian,’ was a small tradesman, who ‘ had a house under the Castle,’ 
but ‘ generally resided at Mistra.’ Still, the Chalkokondylai were long 
reckoned among the twelve oldest Athenian families, and belonged to the 
Archontes — the first of the four classes into which the Athenians were divided 
in Turkish times. The French traveller, Linguet, visited three members of 
the family in their ‘ humble workshop ’ at Athens in 1729, and a Nicholas 
Chalkokondyles was living there in 1883, while a modern street preserves the 
surname of the last Athenian historian.^® 

Chalkokondyles differs from all other Byzantine historians in the choice 
of his theme. "While they wrote of the Greek Empire, which in his day came 
to its end, he wrote of the rise and progress of the young and vigorous Turkish 
Empire which had taken its place. He is, in fact, the mediaeval Herodotus 
— the historian of that centuries-old duel between Europe and Asia — Graecia 
Barbariae lento collisa duello — which began at Troy, was checked at Marathon 
and Salamis, renewed on the field of Kossovo and on the ramparts of Con- 
stantinople, continued in our time at the battles of Sarantaporon, Kumanovo 
and Liile Bourgas, and almost finished by the treaty of Sevres. With an 
impartiahty rare in a part of the world where racial hatred burns so fiercely, 
he describes the origin, organisation and triumph of his nation’s great enemy, 
while he extends his narrative beyond the borders of the Greek Empire, to 
the Serbs, the Bosniaks, the Bulgarians and the Eoumanians, with interesting 
and curious digressions, quite in the style of Herodotus, about the manners 
and customs of countries beyond South-Eastern Europe — Hungary, Germany, 
Italy, Spain, France and England. This great variety justifies the remark 
of a critic, that ‘ he has the gift of arousing our attention, by inspiring us 
with curiosity, and of not letting us fall asleep over his book.’ 

* Apud Hopf, Chroniquea greco-rmnanes, Kampouroglos, MvTj/ieio Trjs 'laroplas 

p. 243. tUv 'ABrivaiay (ed. 2), i. 305-8; ' Aet]vaiKhv 

® Voyage, [Ital. trans.], p. 425. ’Apxoirro\6yioi/, 11. 
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Chalkokondyles remarks in his introduction, that the events which he 
is about to relate are inferior in importance to none. In that he was, indeed, 
a prophet, for the entry of the Turks into Europe, where they made their 
first permanent settlement in 1353, exactly one hundred years before the 
capture of Constantinople, not only completely revolutionised the Balkan 
peninsula, but created for Western Europe that terrible Eastern Question, 
which has set nation against nation, caused directly or indirectly most of 
our modern wars, and still, like a Sphinx, propounds its riddle to statesmen 
and diplomatists, which none can solve, because it is insoluble. Beginning 
his narrative wth speculation upon the origin of the Turks, Chalkokondyles 
describes how, early in the thirteenth century, one of their tribes, named 
Oghuz, fleeing before the Mongols from its home in Central Asia, entered 
Armenia, and ultimately settled on the then frontier of the Byzantine Empire 
in Asia Minor, at Eski-shehr, the ancient Dorylaeum, where the Crusaders 
had won a famous victory in 1097 on their way to liberate Jerusalem, and 
where the Greek troops have now established their front against the Kemalists, 
and at Sugut (‘ the willow ’), where Osman, the eponymous hero of the Osmanh 
race, was born. Thence the Turks spread over Asia Minor ; Brusa was taken 
in 1326 and became their capital; Nicaea, the seat of the famous Councils and 
the refuge of the Greek Emperors during the Latin occupation of Constantinople, 
became Turkish in 1330; and the quarrels of the Balkan Christians, Greeks 
against Greeks, Serbians against Bulgarians, Greeks against Serbians, invited 
and facihtated the expansion of the young and vigorous Turkish power into 
Europe. 

The historian here dwells upon the prowess of the great Serbian Tsar, 
Stephen Dushan, the dominating personality of the Balkan peninsula in the 
middle of the fourteenth century, a legislator as well as a conqueror, whose 
people he pronounces to be ‘ the oldest and greatest of the nations of the earth,’ 
hut whose vast and heterogeneous empire, like all Balkan creations, made 
too rapidly and too forcibly to be assimilated, was the work of one man and 
died with him. There follow the transference of the Turkish capital to 
Adrianople and the two fatal Serbian defeats on the Maritza in 1371 and on 
the historic field of Kossovo in 1389, with which the first book appropriately 
ends. The last fragment of Bulgaria nine years later was completely anni- 
hilated and Bulgaria disappeared from the map for nearly five centuries, till 
the sword of Russia and the pen of Gladstone called it into existence again in 
1878, only to demonstrate in the late war the truth of Bismarck’s cynical 
saying, that ‘ hberated nations are not grateful but exacting.’ A tributary 
Serbian principality fingered on for seventy years after Kossovo on the Danube 
by the sufferance of the Sultans; a divided Bosnian kingdom continued to 
exist, after the death of its great king, Tvrtko, combining, like Jugoslavia 
to-day. Catholic Croats and Orthodox Serbs, Slavs of the interior and a Latin 
population in the coast towns, and undermined by the Bogomil heresy, which 
preferred the Turk to the Catholic, and by the Slavonic law of succession, which, 
by excluding primogeniture, created rival candidatures to the throne at every 
vacancy, and surrounded a weak monarch with a too powerful aristocracy. 
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Beyond the Danube the Turkish authority began to penetrate; in 1391 
WaUachia became a tributary province of Turkey; five years later the first 
attempt of Europe to drive the Turk back to Asia ended, owing to the 
impetuosity of the French, in the overwhelming defeat of Sigismund of Hungary 
and his new Crusaders at Nikopolis, where the Serbian Prince, Stephen Lazare- 
vich, struck the decisive blow for the Turks against his fellow-Christians. 
In vain the Greek Emperor, Manuel II., visited the French and Enghsh courts, 
for the speech which Shakespeare puts into the mouth of Henry IV., 

‘ As far as to the sepulchre of Christ 
Forthwith a power of English shall we levy,’ 

remained a pious wish, hke that of Henry V., that he and Katharine of France 
should ‘ compound a boy, haK French, half Enghsh, that shah go to Con- 
stantinople [not yet Turkish] and take the Turk by the heard.’ For one 
cannot agree with Stubbs, that even had Henry V. hved, he could have succeeded 
in ‘ staying the progress of the Ottomans.’ Manuel was treated with every 
honour, hke Peter I. of Cyprus nearly forty years earher, to whom, according 
to Froissart, Edward III. had regretted that he was ‘ growing too old ’ to put 
on the red cross, but must leave crusading to his children, hke Leon VI., the 
last King of Cihcian Armenia, to whom Richard II. had assigned an annuity 
of £1000. But the House of Lancaster was prevented by internal disputes 
and the French war from renewing the exploits of Richard I. and Prince Edward 
in the Holy Land. 

The defeat and capture of Bayezid I. by Timur-lenk at Angora and the 
ensuing civil war between his sons, to which events Chalkokondyles devotes 
much space, deferred the complete conquest of the Balkan peninsula and gave 
the Christians a respite of twenty years. But the accession of Murad II. was 
fohowed by the further expansion of the Turkish Empire. Salonika and 
Joannina became Turkish in 1430, and remained so till 1912 and 1913 respec- 
tively, and the tardy Greek reconquest of nearly aU the Morea was at the 
expense not of the Turks but of the Franks, and was merely the swan-song 
of Hellenism in its classic home. The temporary success of that picturesque 
figure, Hunyad, ‘ the white knight of WaUachia,’ was echpsed by the great 
Turkish 'vdctory at Varna in 1444 — a just retribution for the violated treaty 
which the perjured Christians had sworn to keep with the Infidel four months 
earher. Another attempt by Hunyad four years later was wrecked on the 
fatal field of Kossovo by Roumanian desertion and Serbian treachery, for 
selfishness and mutual jealousy made it as easy for Murad II. as for Abdul 
Hamid II. to divide, and so rule over, the Balkan Christians. 

We have now reached the events of which Chalkokondyles was a con- 
temporary, and his narrative henceforth acquires additional value. With 
his aid and our later knowledge, derived from Western sources, let us see what 
was the position in the Near East in 1451, when Mohammed II. ascended the 
throne. Our author has defined the extent of the Greek Empire on the 
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eve of its fall. That once vast dominion then consisted of Constantinople 
and a small strip of adjacent territory extending as far as Mesembria on the 
Black Sea and Herakleia (the modern Eregli) on the Sea of Marmara — a little 
more than that left to Turkey by the treaty of Sevres. The two strategic 
islands of Imbros and Lemnos (the latter so familiar to our troops in the late 
war), which command the mouth of the Dardanelles, and the Northern 
Sporades, were all that remained to the Greek Empire of ‘ the isles of Greece ’ ; 
and the most important portion was the Peloponnese, then wholly Greek, except 
for the four Venetian colonies of Modon and Coron (with the bay of Navarino) in 
the south-west and of Argos and Nauplia (with the outlying places of Kastri and 
Thermisi) in the east. The rest of the Greek world was either Turkish or stUl 
Frankish. Athens was the seat of a Florentine, and Naxos of a practically 
Venetian, Duchy — for even the ‘ non-Venetian dynasties ’ of the Cyclades 
‘ were glad to be regarded as Venetians, whenever the Eepubhc concluded a 
treaty of peace with the Turks,’ while fresh Venetian famiUes had latterly 
been acquiring insular baronies. Crete, Corfu (with its seven continental 
dependencies of Butrinto, Strovili, Saiada, La Bastia, Suboto, Parga and 
Phanari), Aegina (just acquired this very year), Tenos, Mykonos, and the 
continental outposts of Lepanto and Pteleon, strategically placed near the 
respective mouths of the Gulfs of Corinth and Volo, were direct Venetian 
colonies. Cerigo was partly a Venetian colony, partly a Marquisate hereditary 
in the Venetian family of Venier; Cerigotto was the stUl minuter Marquisate 
of the Venetian Viari ; Paxo, reckoned as an integral part of Corfu, and placed 
under the supreme jurisdiction of the Venetian provveditore of the larger island, 
formed the barony of one of the great Italian families settled in the Ionian 
Islands; and Euboea, still nominally divided into the three original fiefs 
instituted at the time of the Frankish conquest, was practically governed by 
the Venetian bafiie at Chalkis, whom the triarchs recognised as the representa- 
tive of their suzerain. The Genoese family of the Gattilusj ruled over Lesbos, 
Thasos, Samothrace, the Thracian town of Aenos and Foglia Vecchia (or 
Phocaea) in Asia Minor ; the Genoese Chartered Company, the maona, adminis- 
tered Chios, Samos, Psara and Foglia Nuova with its alum mines ; the Genoese 
Bank of St. George (whose palace at Genoa was chosen as the seat of the recent 
Genoa Conference) owned Famagosta in Cyprus ; the Genoese house of Arangio 
governed Ikaria. The rest of Cyprus belonged to the French dynasty of 
Lusignan. The Neapolitan family of Tocco possessed the remaining Ionian 
islands with the three points of Vonitza, Varnazza and Angelokastron on the 
opposite continent ; the King of Naples was lord of the island of Kastellorizon, 
or ‘ Castel Eosso,’ as it was then called, recently bestowed upon him by the 
Pope, which the treaty of Se\wes has ceded to Italy. Of the thirteen Sporades 
occupied by Italy since 1912, three, viz., Astypalaia, Karpathos and Kasos, 
belonged to the two Venetian families of Quirini and Cornaro; Patmos and 
Leipso were practically the unmolested home of the monks of St. John’s, 
while Ehodes and the other seven islands were ruled by the Knights, who held 
on the mainland of Asia one castle, S. Pietro, the ancient Hahkarnassos, and 
the modern Budrum. One independent Greek state, the Empire of Trebizond, 
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famous for the beauty of its princesses, still survived on the southern shores 
of the Black Sea, where in our own time a movement is on foot for the creation 
of an autonomous Greek state of Pontus, and where Genoa still possessed 
colonies at Samsun and Samastri. 

Such is a picture of the Greek-speaking world two years before the fall 
of the Byzantine Empire. Outside those limits a tributary Serbian prin- 
cipality, already once absorbed but allowed to re-exist till it pleased the Sultan 
to end it, hngered on the Danube, and still stretched as far as Podgoritza in 
Montenegro. But Belgrade had been ceded to Hungary, and Serbia no longer 
possessed an outlet on the Adriatic; the Serbian capital was the castle of 
Semendria, which still reminds the traveller down the Danube of old George 
Brankovich and the last days of mediaeval Serbia. Of the other Slav states, 
the Bosnian kingdom, in frequent strife with Serbia over the possession of 
the frontier towns, was divided against itself by the King’s conversion to 
Catholicism and persecution of the Bogomils, who flocked into what had 
recently become ‘ the Duchy of St. Sava ’ — the modern Herzegovina, through 
the assumption of the ducal title by the powerful noble, Stephen Vuktchich, 
but what Chalkokondyles calls ‘ the land of Sandales,’ from Vuktchich’s 
uncle and predecessor, Sandalj Hranich, and whose inhabitants he describes 
as Koudougeroi, or Bogomils. The latter half of this word (used also by 
the Patriarch Gennadios) is perhaps a translation of the Serbian Staratz (‘ old 
man ’) — the title of a Bogomil official. Montenegro was just beginning its 
glorious, but now ended, career under Stephen Crnojevich; Skanderbeg still 
held out in Albania, where Venice maintained colonies at Alessio, Drivasto, 
Dagno, Satti, Scutari, Durazzo, Antivari and Dulcigno. Practically all the 
Dalmatian coast was Venetian, broken only by the independent Republic 
of Eagusa, while the smaller Slavonic Republic of Poljica was under Venetian 
protection. Ragusa excited the admiration of the Athenian by its excellent 
aristocratic government and the fine buildings which adorned the city, ‘ obscure 
perhaps in glory, but a good nursing-mother of shrewd men.’ Ragusa was, 
indeed, called ‘ the Slavonic Athens.’ 

Chalkokondyles gives us a long and graphic account of the capture of Con- 
stantinople, of the block at the gate of St. Romanos, of the massacre in St. 
Sophia ; he is sufficiently superstitious to repeat the popular conviction that 
its fall was a punishment for that of Troy, and wonders that some people 
disbelieve the Sibylline oracle, which omitted from the list of Emperors and 
Patriarchs the last Constantine and Joseph II., who died during the Council 
of Florence and whom he erroneously calls Gregorios. He describes at great 
length, as is natural in one intimately acquainted with the country and the 
people, and who, as in the case of the massacre at Leondari, had his account 
from eye-witnesses, the final destruction of the Greek rule over the Morea 
and of the Florentine Duchy of Athens; he narrates the end of the Empire 
of Trebizond (the memory of which lingered on in Rabelais in the next 
century and in Perez Galdos in the last) and of the domain of the Gattilusj, 

Pp. 248-49, 531, 533, 534, 540, 543. “ Bk. i. ch. 33 ; Perez Galdos, Trafalgar, 

p. 5. 
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the annihilation of all that remained of Serbia and of the kingdom of Bosnia. 
And he puts into the mouth of Capello a speech urging Venice to go to war 
against the Turks in 1463, in which he makes the Venetian statesman reproach 
the Republic for not having helped to defend Constantinople, and for not 
having assisted the Despots of the Morea and the King of Bosnia. ‘ Our 
abandonment of them one after the other,’ Capello says, ‘ brings shame and 
disgrace to us among other European nations, as if we had abandoned races 
of the same rehgion as ourselves for the sake of trade and filthy lucre.’ 
These words might have been addressed on several occasions during the last 
thirty years to certain Great Powers, whose abandonment of the Christian 
populations of Turkey may be traced to concessions and other lucrative 
^ affairs.’ Such was the gloomy situation in the midst of which this patriotic 
Athenian closed his history. Yet he had a glorious vision of his nation’s 
resurrection. Writing, probably in the bitter exile of a foreign land, he yet 
foresaw the day when a Greek king and kings that should spring from his 
loins should rule over ‘ no mean kingdom,’ whither the children of the Greeks 
should gather together and govern themselves according to their own customs 
in a marmer to secure happiness at home and respect abroad.’ The modern 
Greek kingdom, estabhshed in 1832 with modest and impossible frontiers, 
but four times enlarged since then, might be regarded as a realisation of the 
last Athenian historian’s remarkable forecast. A himdred years ago last 
April the massacre of Chios convinced Western Europe that the Greeks could 
no longer hve under the Turks. 

Chalkokondyles had carefully studied the arrangements which had 
helped the Turks to conquer their divided foes. He gives an elaborate account 
of the Turkish financial system and revenue in the reign of Mohammed II. 
He considers the Turks as the only people who looked properly after their 
co mmi ssariat in time of war ; he mentions their excellent cannon, and remarks 
that a Roumanian was Mohammed’s chief artillery officer at the siege of 
Constantinople; he shows no trace of bigotry in his sketch of the Moslem 
rehgion; he alludes to the fatahsm which it engenders; and admires the 
great speed of the Sultan’s messengers, who, thanks to relays of horses, coidd 
travel from the Morea to Adrianople in five, instead of the usual fifteen, days, 
and says that in the art of rope- walking the Turks excel all others, Nor 
does he show the least Chauvinism in treating of other races settled upon 
Greek soil. He mentions the Slavs of Taygetos and the Wallachs of Pindos ; 
of the Roumanians beyond the Danube, people who were ‘ always changing 
their rulers,’ he truly says that, though Roumanian resembles Itahan, it is 
so corrupt that Italians would understand it with difficulty, and he has no 
idea of their origin. But he writes at length of their terrible but resolute 
prince, Mad ‘ the Empaler,’ who defeated the Turks in 1462 and aroused 
the admiration of Mohammed H. by the fear that he inspired in his subjects; 
and he celebrates the prowess of Skanderbeg, although Albanian ethnology 
baffled him as so many others. 

In dealing, therefore, with the Balkan peninsula he is singularly fair , 
“ P. 549. »= P. 4. Pp. 361, 383, 435, 504. i’ Pp. 35, 319. 
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There is in him none of that vehement hatred of the Latins which characterises 
the pages in which Niketas, with whom in point of interest he may be com- 
pared, displays his hatred for the Latin conquerors, masquerading as Crusaders, 
who seized and sacked Constantinople. This is all the more creditable, because 
his family had been expelled from Florentine Athens, just as Niketas had had 
to flee from Latin Constantinople. There is more objectivity in his narrative 
than in that of his contemporary, Phrantzes. He lacks the vanity of Anna 
Comnena, nor is his history an apologia pro vita sud, like that of Cantacuzene. 
The lack of theological discussions and digressions marks him off from Nike- 
phoros Gregoras and most of the other Byzantine historians. And the period 
in Balkan history of which he wrote was the most thrilling known except 
our own. 

Like a modern Athenian, this fifteenth-century scholar was also keenly 
interested in ‘ Europe.’ Before our author the only mediaeval Greek historian 
who had treated of our country was Procopius, nine centuries earUer, for 
whom the British isles were a mythical country, as unreal as the Isles of the 
Blest. He describes England as the abode of departed spirits, ferried over 
from the opposite coast by fishermen, who, instead of tribute, perform this 
melancholy office. Juhan the Apostate, two centuries before Procopius, 
had described, from personal residence, a severe winter in Paris — the huge 
blocks of ice in the Seine, the lack of central heating, and the dampness of 
the walls which filled his head with fumes when a fire was lighted. Phrantzes, 
a contemporary of Chalkokondyles, whose daughter, ‘ Theodora Phranza,’ in 
the curious novel of Neale, is represented as marrying an Enghsh knight, 
alludes to the British as practising polygamy. 

The visit of the Emperor Manuel II. to France and England in 1400 and 
1401, in the hope of obtaining aid against the Turks, gives the historian an 
excuse for digressions on the manners and customs of those countries, based 
upon information brought back by some one in the Emperor’s retinue and 
handed down orally to the next generation. He describes our ancestors in 
the time of Henry IV. as ‘ a numerous and strong race,’ inhabiting ‘ great 
and rich cities and very many villages.’ He knows that London, ‘ a city 
excelling in power all the cities in this island, and in wealth and other good 
things second to no city of the West, and in courage and warlike spirit superior 
to its neighbours and to many other Western cities,’ is the seat of the monarchy, 
to which ‘ not a few principahties are subject; for the king could not easily 
deprive any of these princes of his principahty, nor do they think fit to obey 
the king contrariwise to their customs; and in this island there have been 
not a few disasters, when the princes came into disagreement with the king 
and with one another ’ — an accurate summary of the relations between the 
Crown and the feudal baronage during the Plantagenet and Lancastrian 
djTiasties. England, he adds, produces no wine nor, indeed, much fruit, but 
wheat and barley and honey. Its wool is the best in the world, and is used 
in manufacturing large quantities of clothing; the language of its inhabitants 
resembles none other; their dress, maimers and mode of hving are the same 
as those of the French. There follows a passage about our family life which,. 
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owing to a mistranslation in the detestable Latin version of Clauser, has 
scandalised English readers who took the account of Chalkokondyles second- 
hand from Burton or Gibbon. But a modern Greek, who was both a scholar 
and a gentleman, has shown that this idea rests upon a misunderstanding of 
two verbs in the text, and has vindicated our ancestresses from the charges 
brought against them. According to him, the passage should be translated 
as follows : ‘ Their treatment of their wives and children is simpler (than in 
France), so that throughout the island, whenever any invited guest enters a 
friend’s house, the lady of the house lets herself be kissed by the visitor as a 
mark of welcome. And in the streets the Enghsh everywhere introduce their 
wives to their friends. And it is no disgrace to them for their wives and 
daughters to be kissed.’ That this was the historian’s meaning is conclusively 
proved by two passages, one of the Corfiote traveller, Xoukios,^® who visited 
England in 1545, and who wrote that the English ‘ display great simpHcity 
and absence of jealousy in their usages towards females. For not only do 
those who are of the same family and household kiss them on the mouth with 
salutations and embraces, but even those too who have never seen them. 
And to themselves this appears by no means indecent.’ Similarly Erasmus,^® 
who fi?st visited England in 1497, uTote of the English : ‘ They have one 
custom which cannot be too much admired. When you go anywhere on a 
visit the girls all kiss you. They kiss you when you arrive ; they kiss you when 
you go away ; and they kiss you again when you return. Go where you will, 
it is aU kisses; and, my dear Faustus, if you had once tasted how soft and 
fragrant those lips are, you would wish to spend your life here.’ This freedom 
of social life, even so innocent a custom as to introduce one’s wife to a casual 
acquaintance met on a walk, would naturally strike a Greek as most extra- 
ordinary, owing to the complete seclusion in which, as we know from Doukas 
and others, Byzantine women were kept. Indeed, even to-day there are 
places in Greece where the women are not introduced to visitors, and it is not 
only in Greece that the independence and easy-going manners of the Anglo- 
Saxon girl arouse the occasional surprise of the foreigner. 

The Athenian writer admits that the French are a great and rich race 
with a great opinion of themselves, for they think that they excel aU other 
Western nations. They claim to be the first Western race wherever they may 
be ; but have given up somewhat of that foohsh idea since the English subdued 
their territory and besieged Paris. Of the Hundred Years’ War between 
England and France he has something to say. He mentions the capture of 
Calais by Edward III. in 1347, and has heard of Joan of Arc, whom, however, 
he supposes to have died in war. Under the name of ‘ the plain of grief ’ he 
evidently conceals the battle of Azincourt, which he had heard pronounced 
and mistook for Chagriticourt.^^ French diet he esteems as more refined than 

** Sp. Moraitis in Rerue e'mdes jrec^ues Nucius oj Corcyra (Ed. Cramer, J. A., 
(1888), i. 94-98, who shows that KKo-oero is London, 1841), p. 10. 

aorist participle of Kuvfiy (‘ to kiss ’) and Epist. 65. To Anderlin (Ed, Fronde, 

KvftrOai passive infinitive of xvfiy (also ‘ to 1895). 

kiss ’). ** P. 91, Tijj \i-7nis TTfSit/i, 
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Italian; he speaks of the wealth of Paris, and, like Ariosto, specially cites 
the wonderful bridge of Avignon. 

Germany he considers the best governed of all Northern and Western 
countries, and invincible, if it were unanimous and directed by one ruler — a 
prophecy falsified by recent events. The Germans are very warlike and clever 
at mechanical work, and some think that they invented cannon. He has 
heard of the prevalence of duelhng among them, and knows about the German 
Order of Knights in Prussia. Prussia, he has heard, is conspicuous for its 
‘ very beautiful and weH-ordered cities.’ He praises the bravery of the 
Hungarians, whose language, he finds, ‘ resembles no other,’ and whose kings 
are foreigners, as they, in fact, had been since the extinction of the male line 
of Arpad in 1301. About the Bohemians he thrice remarks that they had 
only recently ceased worshipping the sun and fire, attributing their conversion 
to Capistran, the famous Franciscan, who played such a prominent part in 
defending Belgrade against the Turks in 1456,-^ just as a woman, St. Nina, 
had converted the Georgians. This may perhaps be the form in which the 
rising of the Bohemian Taborites, a Hussite sect, who encamped upon a 
mountain which they called Tabor, reached the Greek writer. The Czecho- 
slovak Minister to the Quirinal, M. Kybal, himself a distinguished historian, 
informs me that there is no foundation for this strange legend of sun-worship 
among his countrymen. 

Of all Western countries the author devotes most space to Italy, about 
which he had collected much information either first-hand or from his brother 
and others. Venice, whose constitution he describes, excels all Italian cities 
in the magnificence of the palaces and in their construction on the sea. After 
Venice the richest Itahan city is Florence, being both a commercial and an agri- 
cultural centre; while its inhabitants are thought to surpass all other Italians in 
intelligence and its women in beauty. Bologna, even in those days, before 
the conflicts of Communists and Fascisti, had a reputation for turbulence, but 
also for learning. Genoa, whose name he derives not from genu (owing to 
the formation of the coast), but from janua, as being ‘ the door ’ of Italy, he 
defines as neither a democracy nor an aristocracy, but a mixture of the two. 
The two great local famihes are the Doria and Spinola, but the rulers are 
usually either an Adorno or a Fregoso. He reahses the weakness of mediaeval 
Genoa — its division into rival parties, one French, one Italian. He was 
specially weU-informed about Milan, although it requires some ingenuity to 
recognise in the dynasty of the Mariangdcn the Visconti, whose representative 
then bore the names of Filippo Maria, whereas we easily discover in the 
Klimakioi of Verona a Greek translation of the Scaligeri. His translation 
of Fortebraccio as (‘ short ’) is less successful. He has heard much 

about the Papacy. He believes the legend of Pope Joan, which one of his 
modern compatriots, Roides, has made the subject of perhaps the best-known 
Greek novel ; and he alludes to the prophecies of a certain sage, named Joachim, 
about the Popes, meaning the Calabrian Abbot, Gioacchino de Flore, who lived 
in the thirteenth century. He gives a curious account of a Conclave : the 

** Pp. 133, 419, 425, 468. English Historical Review (1892), vii. 235-52. 
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‘ grand electors ’ to the Papacy are the two most powerful families, the Colonna 
and the Orsini, but the Cardinals generally agree in choosing some one who is 
an outsider and therefore a neutral. The practice of taking a new name 
upon election he regards as a sign of the transformation which comes over 
the elect. But he is baffled by the origin of the dispute between Guelphs and 
GhibeUines. Nor is he always accurate in his papal nomenclature, caUing 
Calixtus III. ‘ Eusebios.’ Of Cardinal Bessarion he remarks, that in natural 
intelligence he excelled all the Greeks, that his judgment was excellent, and 
that he was second to none in Greek and Roman learning. Thus, the Turkish 
history of ChaUcokondyles is reaUy a survey of Europe from the Greek standpoint 
shortly after the fall of Constantinople. Like all universal historians, the 
author was variously informed according to the nearness or remoteness of 
the country described. He is a first-hand authority for Greece, shows great 
knowledge of Serbian, Bosnian and Turkish affairs, and has a fair acquaintance 
with nations farther afield, especially with Italy. 

Of his predecessor, Dexippos, it was remarked by Photios that he was 
‘ a second, but a somewhat clearer, Thucydides ’ ; of our author it may be 
said that he was a mediaeval Herodotus, although he does not write in the 
Ionic dialect. Like most Byzantine historians, he writes in the literary, not 
the vulgar, language, and has the tiresome and pedantic habit of calling 
mediaeval races by ancient names, the Bulgarians ‘ Moesians ’ and the Serbs 
‘ Triballians ’ ; but his reader must at times throw classical syntax to the 
winds. With that premise, his language is not difficult, but there is no writer 
in the Bonn edition of Byzantine historians who has suffered so much from 
the infamous Latin translation appended to the text. The Bonn edition of 
Chalkokondyles bears the great name of Immanuel Bekker, but the translator 
was not only ignorant of some of the easiest Greek words, but was totally 
devoid of any knowledge of Balkan history and, therefore, unable to identify 
many of the Slav proper names which lurk beneath the Greek declensions of 
the classically minded Athenian, just as in the modern Greek newspaper it 
requires some knowledge of foreign politics to make out the names of Western 
statesmen and publicists, like Sir. Bonar Law, or the late J. D. Bourchier, in 
their Greek dress, or to reabse that the Tribuna is the Bfiyaa and the Morning 
Post the 'EcoOivo^ TaxvBpogos. A new edition of Chalkokondyles with historical 
notes by some one familiar with Balkan history would throw much light upon 
a period of history which, if for the Greek Empire be substituted the Turkish, 
presents a striking similarity with our own. For the Greek and Slav states, of 
which Chalkokondyles witnessed the fall, have arisen to fresh life, while Turkey, 
whose triumph he described, has for most practical purposes retired to that 
continent whence she came to encamp — for it was only a long encampment — 
in the Balkan peninsula now since 1919, and the disappearance of Austria 
from Bosnia and the Herzegovina recognised as belonging exclusively ‘ to the 
Balkan peoples,’ just as the Iberian to the Spanish and Portuguese, and the 
Italian to the Italians. 

Following the practice of Herodotus and Thucydides, Chalkokondyles is 
fond of putting speeches, sometimes of considerable length, into the mouths 
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of historical characters. These orations, given textually, are like the verbatim 
reports of what passes within a papal conclave or a secret meeting of the 
Supreme Council by special correspondents; they are works of imagination, 
pleasing, no doubt, to the reader, who likes to hear the great talk in the first 
person, but not true. They have, however, the adv’antage, also not unknown 
to journalists, of enabling the author to put his own views on questions of 
policy through the medium of some important personage, whose name com- 
mands respect, just as it is usual to attribute good stories to eminent persons 
(in many cases incapably of having told them), whereas their real parentage 
is humbler. 

For us to-day the last of the Athenian historians has a message, and it is 
this : that the discord of the Eastern Christians and the selfishness of the 
Great Powers brought the Turks into Europe and kept them there ; and that, 
to use their own phraseologjq it was ‘ fated ’ that one day they should quit 
it for their own continent. As the late Lord Salisbury once said, Christian 
territory, once emancipated from Turkey, cannot be restored to it, because 
the Turkish Government has shown that it cannot govern, as some others can 
govern, races of another religion. The history of every Balkan State tells 
that tale ; and on every occasion when diplomacy with its half-measures and 
its stop-gap compromises which please no one, neglects the eternal processes 
of history, the latter has been proved to be right. 


William Miller. 
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Few Greek statues are so famous as the draped marble figure, somewhat 
larger than life, known under the name of ‘ Sophocles,’ which has been for many 

years the chief attraction of the Lateran 
Museum (Figs. 1, 2). Indeed it was on 
account of this statue, and on the occa- 
sion of its discovery, that Pope Gregory 
XVI ordered a part of the Lateran Palace 
to be converted into a Museum, wishing 
to provide the gem with a worthy shrine 
of its own. 

Nor is such fame undeserved. 

The calm and dignified attitude, the 
high-spirited head, the clever and har- 
monious arrangement of the drapery, the 
careful, broad and supple workmanship 
—everything combines to make our statue 
not only a masterpiece of Greek art, but 
the classical type of an Athenian gentle- 
man shown in the bloom of full manhood, 
as he may have been met with saxmtering 
about the theatre or agora in the fifth 
century b.C. 

Though all do not agree that we have 
here, as has been often said, the finest fife- 
size portrait which has come down to us 
from Hellenic sculpture, at any rate, sincb 
the first day of its appearance, artists 
and archaeologists have been unanimous 
in its praise. Their admiration was some- 
times even expressed in dithjwambic style, 
hardly admitting a cautious criticism 
concerning the lack of individuality in 
the features and expression, a somewhat 
theatrical touch in the bearing, a rather 
overdone elaboration in the head-dress and the folds of the mantle, a superficial 
rendering of the moral and intellectual character. 

We shall see presently how far these strictures are justified. The purpose 
of this paper is not to put forward yet another aesthetic description and dis- 
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cussion of the statue. It is merely to test the accuracy of its identification. 
My inquiry bears only on this : Is this famous marble rightly called Sophocles ? 
On what grounds is it usually given as a faithful copy of the portrait, the only 
portrait of the great poet which is historically certified— I mean the bronze 
statue set up between 340 and 330 b.c., on the motion of the orator Lycurgus, 
in the theatre of Athens, by the side of those of his great rivals, Aeschylus and 
Euripides ? ^ 

II 

A certain amount of mystery still prevails aroimd the date and circumstances 
of the discovery of the statue, nor is there any agreement as to who was the 
first to point out its merits, and, if I may say, to christen the child. 

All that we know is that it comes from the ruins of Terracina. otherwise 
called Anxur, the old city of the Volsci, so picturesquely seated at the outlet of 
the Pomptine marshes, on a high white cliff overlooking the passes of the Via 
Appia. Every scholar remembers the line of Horace : Impositum saxis late 
candentibiis Anxur? Beneath the cliff, in the suburbs and neighbourhood of 
the old town, stood many villas of the Roman aristocracy ; one belonged to the 
Emperor Domitian, in another one Galba was born.® Our statue is said to 
have been dug up in the so-caUed ‘ sand district ’ [arene) south of the canal, 
about a hundred yards south-west from the amphitheatre of the Memmii.^ 
Did there stand formerly in this place some public building (such as a library 
or Court of Justice) or rather a private villa ? We do not know, and it would be 
weU worth while to make a fresh inquiry on the spot and dig the place more 
thoroughly. 

The statue had been lying for some years — non sono moUi anni — forsaken, 
face downwards, in the courtyard of a house of Terracina, when, in the spring 
of 1839, during an inspection tour of Pope Gregory XVI, the Counts Antonelli, 
on whose ground it had been unearthed, gave it as a present to the Pontiff. 
So we are reminded bv the inscription engraved on the pedestal : FAMILIA 
AXTOXELLIA TERRACINEXSIS DOXAVIT AXXO MDCCCXXXIX. 


^ I completely share the doubts expressed 
by "Wieseler {Gott. gel. Anzeigen, 1848, p. 
122£> sq.) concerning the usual interpre- 
tation of a corrupted passage in the anony- 
mous VitaSophoclis (Westermann*sBio 7 pa<^ot, 
p. 128 = Overbeck, 1413), from which 
archaeologists have inferred the existence 
of an older statue erected to Sophocles, 
soon after his death, by his son lophon — 
of whom, by the way, the learned gossip 
knew little else than his sad quarrels with 
his father. Here is the text of the MSS. 
as corrected by Meineke : koI 

Tov *"A\wyos ('’AAfcwPoy Meineke; but 
cj. E. Schmidt. Ath. Mitt, xxxviii. 73) 

lifxnffvvrivy %s ^pu5 act’ ’AiTKATimov vapa 
Xe'ipwyi <rpaip€\s ^ add. Mein. > . . . {desunt 
quaedam) iBpvvde\f vtt' *lo<p(»>yT05 rov vlov ptra 
r^y T€\€vTr}y. This seems to point to a statue. 


not of Sophocles, but of the hero Alcon, a 
statue vowed by Sophocles but set up. after 
his death, by his son (Comp. Lycurgus I. 
147. 43 : fipcc.s Kara — iSpuLLfi/oi). I have 

my doubts about the insertion of Tpatptls. 
The sense may be that the statue of Alcon. 
with that of Asclepios, were both set up 
near the statue of Chiron : so we would 
have here a group of three statues. In this 
case aifToS ought to be inserted before or 

after T.Xfvrrjv. 

2 Sat., i. .5, 26. 

’ Martial, v. 1 ; Suet. Galba 14. Cp. 
La Blanchere, Terrncine (1884). 

* La Blanchere, p. 136 and PI. II. Ho 
gives, however, for the discoverj' the wrong 
date 1846, and quotes no authority for the 
particulars above mentioned. 
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Now who had pointed out to the generous owners the uncommon beauty of 
this piece of work, lost, until then, in the mass of the ordinary palUatae ? 
Who was the first to suggest its being a portrait of Sophocles ? 

Here our authorities disagree. 

At the Winckelmann birthday festival celebrated by the Archaeological 
Institute of Rome on December 9th, 1839, when Marchese Melchiorri revealed 
to the learned world the sensational discovery, the marquis claimed for himself 
the double praise of first appreciating and first naming the statue. Credit 
for this was also bestowed on him ten years later by Emil Braun, the German 
archaeologist : Primo trai dotti ad osservare ed apprezzare. On the contrary, 
Father Garrucci, in his short notice of 1861, attributes the merit of having 
recognised Sophocles in the Lateran statue to an antiquary, or rather a dealer 
in antiques, called Luigi Vescovali. Finally, according to an oral tradition 
gathered in 1867 by Benndorf and Schone, the sculptor Pietro Tenerani is said 
to have been the first to call attention to the beautiful workmanship of the 
statue. 

We are not expressly told that Tenerani was also the first to identify the 
statue, but at any rate he accepted, without controversy, the proposed identifica- 
tion, and largely contributed to propagate it. In fact he was the artist entrusted 
with the task of restoring the ‘ Sophocles,’ a task which he carried out with as 
much skill as taste. The restoration includes the nose, part of the brows, right 
cheek, moustache and hair, the right hand, the whole feet and a piece of the 
lower flap of the drapery. Tenerani also supplied the scrinium or volume-case 
placed at the foot of the statue : this last addition may have been suggested 
by the statue of Aeschines at Naples, the resemblance of which to our marble 
had been immediately noticed. However, by adding the volume-case to the 
Lateran statue upon his own authority, Tenerani stamped it implicitly as the 
portrait of a ‘ man of intellect,’ and, strange to say, certain critics have been 
thoughtless enough to seek, in this entirely modern detail, an argument in 
favour of the traditional denomination.^ " 


III 

Be this as it may, these points of history offer but an anecdotic interest. 
The main issue is to ascertain on what arguments is based the identification, 
which, since the day when it was first publicly suggested (December 9th, 1839), 
has never, as far as I know, been seriously contradicted.® 

If we go through the long series of articles and memoirs published about our 
statue, from the first and thorough study of Welcker (1846) to the most recent 
histories of Greek portraiture, not omitting the standard works of the Germans 


^ Whether the scrinium was rightly 
restored is a difficult question. According 
to Birt (die Buchrolle in der Kunst, p. 292) 
this does not appear before the Hellenistic 
age. If, as shown later, the effigy is that 
of Solon, an would have been the 

proper accessory. 


® See, however, Sal. Reinach on Clarae, 
Repertoire, I. p. lix, PI. 510, No. 3 : ‘ n est 
pas Sophocle." I remember also doubts 
expressed by Prof. Heuzey in his lessons 
on Greek costume at the Ecole des Beaux- 
Aits. 
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Benndorf and Schone (1867), and the Swiss Bernoulli (1901), we cannot but 
be struck by the astounding poverty and weakness of the foundations on which 
rests an identification so far-reaching in its consequences. 

Let us first set aside such sentimental or purely rhetorical motives as the 
‘ triumphal bearing ’ of the statue, the ‘ harmonious balance ' of features and 
gesture, the ‘ serene beauty ’ of the face, the friendly expression, the jov and 
pride of life — all particulars which, in the prejudiced eyes of certain critics, 
clearly express the ‘ complete man.’ the ‘ universally belov’ed man ’ that 
Sophocles is said to have been : whereas others have vainly searched this same 
face and this same attitude for any traces of the spiritual life and for the reflected 
glow of the great tragedian’s supreme poetry. 

What shall I say of the arguments drawn from the costume ? So eager 
have some critics been to detect a distinctive Sophoclean feature in the careful 
and exquisite arrangement of the dress, that one of them, a German,® insisted 
in his enthusiasm on the wonderful elegance of the sandals, which, as we have 
seen, are, as well as the feet themselves, entirely the work of the Italian 
Tenerani ! 

Finally, no greater stress is to be laid on the fillet, termed for the purpose 
taenia, which binds up the hair. Some have imagined to see therein the symbol 
of the many dramatic triumphs earned by Sophocles, or the sign of his literary 
kingship, of his pre-eminence over his two great rivals. True it is that on the 
authentic images of Sophocles which I shall discuss later on, as well as on the 
busts of Homer, the headband is never wanting. But it has been rightly 
pointed out long ago that, on the Lateran statue, the so-called taenia is nothing 
but a narrow ribbon, holding together the abundant locks, as was the fashion 
among Athenian noblemen until the general adoption of short cut hair. More- 
over, for the spectator who looks at our statue in front and from below — and 
thus it was certainly meant to be viewed — the tiny stripe is utterly invisible ! 

MTiat remains then in favour of the proposed identification ? a single 
palpable argument, indefinitely repeated since the day when Melchiorri first 
stated it : that is, the resemblance which is supposed to exist between the head 
of our statue and a very small bust in the Sola delle Muse of the Vatican (Xo. 492), 
the provenance of which is the garden dei Mendicanti ’ (Fig. 3). This Roman 
bust — for it is not properly a herm — ends in a sort of shelf, broken on the left 
side, on which one can still read the letters . . . OKAHZ, that is to say, 
considering the available space, most likely ZO<t>] OKAHZ. 

Such is, as confessed by AVelcker,® the only material basis on which rests 
the traditional identification {guidati dal solo busto Vaticano). AVhat is this 
basis worth ? Exactly as much as the pretended likeness. Now this likeness 
appears to me, and will appear to every unprepossessed judge, quite faint and 
insignificant. It is nothing more than the family air which, of necessity, exists 
between all unrealistic representations of well-born Athenians, forty or fifty 
years of age, carved towards the end of the fifth century b.c. In the series of 


* Araelung. Modemer Cicerone, p. 341. 

’ Found 1778; first published by Vis- 


conti, Museo Pio Clementino, vi. PI. 27. 

“ Annali dell' Inatituto, 1846, p. 129 foil. 
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the Attic funeral stelae of those times, it is easy to find a dozen male heads, 
belonging to the same type,® and presenting, like the Lateran head and the 
Vatican head, regular features without any marked individuality, plentiful hair, 
and a full heard divided into thick locks. 

To postulate a special connexion, whether of descent or kinship, between 
two specimens of such a wdely midtiplied type, a close comparison ought 
to reveal some really characteristic parallels. Now, what we find is exactly 
the contrary. Though small and of slovenly workmanship, the Vatican bust, 
when carefuUy examined, shows features far more individualised than the 
Lateran head. The loftier skull gives a more elongated outline; the folds 
of the forehead, more strongly stamped, are those of an older man; the middle 



Fig. 2. — Head of the Lateran 
‘ Sophocles.’ 


Fig. 3. — Sophocles ? Bust 
IN THE Vatican, Sala 
DELLE Muse. 


locks of the beard are broader, the eyes more deeply sunk in their sockets, 
the arch of the brows somewhat higher and more pointed, and all this combines 
to give the Vatican head a distinctly thoughtful, almost sulky expression, 
sharply contrasting with the haughty serenity which pervades the Lateran 
head. 

Several of these differences have already been noted with his usual fairness 
and not without disquiet by Bernoulli. However, he ended in conforming — 
though not without hesitation — to the common opinion, relying, as he says, 
‘ upon the general character of the two heads and upon certain concordances 
in the arrangement of the hair and beard.’ I, for my part, can only see, in 
such a conclusion, or rather capitulation, the mighty effect of routine, and an 

’ See, for instance, the well-known stele of Prokles and Prokleidea in Athens, with two 
heads of this style. 
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undue respect for German infallibility. My own conclusion, on the contrary, 
is that there is no reason whatever to suppose that both heads are derived 
from one and the same original, and several reasons to incline to the contrary. 
So that, even if the poor bust of the Vatican was the only certified portrait 
of Sophocles, we would be quite unwarranted in inscribing the same name under 
the Lateran statue. But, as we shall see, this is not the case. To these negative 
arguments I shall now add other reasons, of a positive character, that will 
help to make the traditional designation not only improbable, but impossible. 


IV 


If the Vatican bust is the pretended front-rank man of a series of anonvmous 
heads grouped by Bernoulli under the heading ‘ Sophocles, Lateran tvpe,' there 
exist, next to it, two other ancient marbles, 
equally certified as portraits of Sophocles by 
inscriptions of undoubted genuineness. 

One is the medallion or marble shield 
{imago clipeata), found in a tomb near the 
Porta Aurelia, which, from the old collection of 
Fulvio Orsini, passed into the Famese cabinet 
(Fig. 4). It is mentioned in an inventory of 
the Villa Farnesina dated 1775, and, E. Q. 

Visconti declares he still saw it there. Since 
then it has imfortunately disappeared, but it is 
known by two engravings, the latter of which, 
due to Galle, seems fairly trustworthy here 
the shield bears in full the name COcpOKAHC. 

The other document is a small berm (Fig. 

5), formerly placed in the gardens of the 
Vatican and since 1896 transferred to the 
Belvedere (Amelung, No. 69 B). Here the inscription CO<J)OKAHC is still 
entirely legible; the head is much worn and damaged, but what remains is 
enough to show a close resemblance with the engraved medallion. 

Thus, these two monuments have become in their turn the front-rank 
men of a series of anonymous replicas, christened by Bernoulli ‘ Sophocles of 
the Farnese type.’ Among them are specially to be noted : (1) two double 
herms, one in Dresden, the other in Bonn, in which the head of Euripides is 
associated with another head, most probably that of Sophocles and (2) the 
fine herm, almost perfectly preserved, coming from the vicinity of Albano, 



Fig. 4. — Sophocles. Lost 
M.\rble Med.\llion of the 
F.4R,SESE C.^BIXET, 

l.\Iter the Engraving by Galle.) 


Iconogr. grecque, i. 107. 

1st publication : L’rsinus, Imagines 
(1570), p. 25; 2nd publication : Ursinus, 
lUitstrium Imagines (1598), PI. 136. See 
Htilsen, Die Hermeninschriften, etc., in 
Ath. Mitth. xvi. (1901), p. 123 foil; Xo. 40. 

^ To the list (21 numbers) given by 
Bernoulli (I. 129 foil.) Arndt adds now two 


new instances in private collections at 
Jaffa and Munich. 

** I say probably, because, strange to 
say, Euripides is also sometimes associated 
with Solon (his countryman from Salamis, 
and, like him, a Sage) ; for instance, in a 
herm of Velletri, now at Naples (Bernoulli, 
i. p. 38). 
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which we can admire in the British Museum (Fig. 6; No. 1831 of Smith’s 
Catalogue). 

The common characteristics of all these heads are, first of aU, the very 
conspicuous ‘ Homeric ’ fillet, binding the hair ; then, the long moustache with 



a 

Fig. 5. — Sophocles. 




its two branches falling down to the chin, the forehead furrowed with deep 
folds, the countenance of at least a sexagenary, the downcast glance, the 
meditative aspect; last and chiefly, the peculiar 
design of the eyebrows : first rising sharply, then 
dropping abruptly towards the temples, a stroke 
already hinted at in the Vatican bust, but here more 
forcibly marked and conferring upon the expression, 
to use the words of Friederichs and IVolters, a ‘ touch 
of grandeur.’ All these details contrast strongly with 
the countenance of the Lateran head, whose low and 
softly rounded eyebrows contribute so much to the 
expression of benevolence and mildness, mixed with 
self-consciousness. 

Of course, such and other characteristic differ- 
ences did not escape the keen observation of Bernoulli. 
‘ Height of the forehead, eyes, nose, mouth,’ says he, 
‘ everything differs between the two types.’ How then 
was such an impassable gulf to be bridged over ? In 
his fixed determination to reconcile all facts, Bernoulli is compelled to have 
recourse to a desperate hypothesis : namely, the existence of tivo original 
portraits of Sophocles, quite independent of each other, which are supposed 
to have become respectively the fountain-heads of the Farnese and the 


Fig. 6. — Sophocles. 
Albaxo Bust. British 
Museum. 
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Lateran type. The former portrait, representing an aged iSophocles, may have 
originated at the beginning of the fourth century, when the remembrance of 
the poet’s outward appearance was still vivid. The later portrait, more 
strongly idealised, showing a youthful Sophocles, is supposed to have sprung 
up about fifty years later, as an original creation inspired not by any 
iconographic tradition, but by the literary image of the poet as it impressed 
itself upon the minds of a younger generation. Other archaeologists, going 
still further in their preciseness,^® give us as the ancestor of the Farnese type 
the statue of Sophocles erected by his son lophon, and as the ancestor of the 
Lateran type, either the Lycurgus statue or a supposed work of Silanion.^* 

It is useless to dwell on the arbitrary and improbable character of all 
these suppositions. That is romance, not history. The statue of lophon, 
as we have seen, is a myth ; that of Silanion, a dream ; as to the statue of Lycur- 
gus, the only one duly testified, we have no reason to believe that the artist 
tried to idealise in it more than usual, and speciallv to dip Sophocles in a bath 
of youth, when we see how faithfully the contemporarv' statue of Euripides 
reproduces the worn-out countenance of the philosopher-poet, when we know 
that nothing was deeper engraved in the memory of the later Athenians than 
the splendid old age reached by Sophocles in which he had still reaped so many 
triumphs. AJl in all, it would have seemed as unfitting to represent in the 
theatre of Dionysos a youthful Sophocles as, in our own days, to set up in the 
Theatre Fran9ais at Paris a Victor Hugo aged thirty or thereabouts. 

The only thing to be gathered from Bernoulli's intricate discussion is this 
candid confession, which I quote in his own words : ‘ The Lateran Sophocles 
gives the idea, not only of a younger man but of quite another person altogether 
than the Farnese Sophocles.’ And again ; ‘ It is almost against my will that 
I have come to this conclusion. Elsewhere, I have disputed, as a thing beyond 
analogy or probability, the hypothesis of several distinct types for one and the 
same person. If also in the present case such a theory were to be disposed of 
as inadmissible, the mistake ought to be looked for, not in the Farnese, but in the 
Lateran type.’ 

Here at last we are touching the truth. Bernoulli, as one sees, was on the 
way to it ; he only lacked courage and independence from his German masters 
to grasp it. We need surely not show the same scruples. Having proved, 
on the one hand, that the Farnese type (Orsini medallion. Belvedere herm) 
certainly represents Sophocles, on the other hand, that this type is practically 
irreducible to that of the Lateran statue, we shall simply draw the inference 
that this last represents another person than Sophocles. Or, to put it in other 
words, having tested all the foundation stones of the traditional denomination 
and foimd them all unsoimd, we may conclude that it is nothing more than one 
of the most remarkable instances of literary psittacism in the story of classical 
scholarship.^® 


Delbruck, Antike Portrdts (1912). 
Winter. 

If any one still insists on the distant 
analogy of the Vatican bust, we shall 
answer that such a trivial work, which 


must have been ordered from some cheap 
figure carver, by a Roman amateur, eager 
to get a set of literarj' busts with more or 
less arbitrary' inscriptions, cannot seriously 
be taken into account in an iconographic 
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V 

So far we have pulled douTi the old fabric : the question is now to rebuild. 
If the Lateran statue is not Sophocles, whom, then, does it represent ? 

In approaching this new problem, I shall not begin with considerations 
of likeness, which are often fallacious, especially when we have to deal with 
effigies designed a long time fosl mortem. Let us remember the words of the 
elder Phny ; pariunt desideria non iraditos voltns.^^ The right method, when 
we have the rare luck to deal with a full-size statue, is to endeavour to determine 
first of all from the general attitude to what group, to what social or intellectual 
class the person represented belonged. Everybody knows what high importance 
and subtle significance the Greek artist laid on the general aspect, the garb, 
the gait and the gesture of a figure, as means to express the class, profession, 
ethos and pathos of a man. 

That we have before us a public monument, a statue set up for a remarkable 
citizen, cannot be doubted. But to what social category of public men did 
this great citizen belong ? He cannot be a general — for then he would wear 
military cloak and helmet — nor a philosopher, who would dress and pose 
with far less ostentation. Neither can he be a poet, be it Sophocles or any 
other, and it is incredible that so many have made the mistake. 

Let us review the rather numerous figures of Greek poets represented in 
ancient art, which have been collected by Otto Jahn, Sieveking and others. 
Most of them are shown seated.^’ If the poet is standing he is usually playing 
the lyre, hke Sappho and Alcaeus on vases, unless the artist wanted to show 
him staggering in dninkenness, like Anacreon. 

As a rule, he is characterised by some accessory, indicative of his calling : 
thus the barbitos of the Lesbian poets, or the mask which the Euripides of Naples 
holds in his hands. The head has a thoughtful expression, the look turned 
towards the inner world, as in the portraits of Euripides and Aeschylus, or raised 
towards the world above, as in the face of the blind seer Homer, that admirable 
creation of the Rhodian school. 

Do we find the sUghtest analogy between all these figures and the personage 
of the Lateran statue, with his solemn pose, his slight corpulence, his arched 
chest, his arms wrapped up in the folds of the himation, and, above aU, with 
that proud head, slightly thrown back, and that glance neither downcast nor 
upraised, still less dreaming, as my countryman, CoUignon, fancied, but looking 
straight before him with an air of authority, almost of command? No, this 
man is facing an audience, which we must fancy standing in the distance or 
seated on several tiers of benches : hence the direction of the glance rises some- 
what above the horizontal, in order to reach the spectators perched on the 


problem. Moreover, imder its slovenly 
workmanship, in which all distinctive 
features are blurred, we have nevertheless 
noticed above several details, especially the 
design of the eyebrows, showing characters 
more akin to the Famese series than to 
the Lateran statue. 


Hist. Xat. XXXV. 9. 

Reliefs of Euripides in Constanti- 
nople, of Menander in the Lateran ; statues 
of Poseidippos (Vatican), Moschion (Xaples), 
Sappho (Constantinople, mentioned by 
Christ odorus), etc. 
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upper seats. Such an attitude does not suit a meditative person, a solitary 
thinker, a poet absorbed by his mental vision, nor is it the bearing of a prophet 
(uomo chi 'profetizza), as AVelcker once thought. It is, simply and distinctly, 
the attitude of an orator, conjured up in his characteristic gesture, addressing 
or about to address the crowd gathered in the Pnyx or in the theatre, which 
is listening to him, breathless, attentive and already conquered. 


VI 






Here then we have the first word of the riddle, for such an evident truth 
needs only utterance in order to convince. We have certainly before us an 
orator, and, let us add immediately, an orator of 
the good old time, as is proved by the costume, or 
rather by the fashion of wearing it. 

True it is that the posture and the style of 
dress — both arms wrapped up in the mantle, the 
left arm bent back behind the hip, the right hand 
laid on the chest and supported by the broad folds 
from which emerge only the finger tips — this 
ensemble is not by itself characteristic of a calling : 
such was, to quote Welcker again, the normal 
deportment of a well-bred Athenian in the fifth 
century b.c.,^® who, once properly wrapped in his 
mantle, would have made a case of conscience of 
disturbing a single fold.^* 

But such a manner of wearing the dress, 
customary in the fifth century B.C., was thoroughly 
antiquated in the next century. It continued in 
use only in the case of boys, for whom it remained 
a mark of decency and good bearing,^ as may be 
illustrated, for instance, by the fine ephebic statue 
from Eretria (Fig. 7). Not so with the grown-up. 

People were surprised when they saw a man like 

Phocion clinging to the old custom and for ever keeping his arm wrapped in 
his himation.^^ 

In particular, as far as parliamentary manners are concerned, that attitude, 
which had been the fashion or even the rule, of orators in the fifth century, 
was in the fourth discarded as an affectation of archaism. Says Aeschines in 
his speech against Timarchus (343 b.c.) *2 : ‘The older orators, Pericles, 



Fig. 7. — Ephebe, from 
Eretri.4. 

.\thexs, Xatioxal Museum. 


** By imitation this attitude was per- 
petuated in works of art until Roman 
times (see, for instance, the statue of 
Epidaurus, Collignon, Rev. arch. 1915, i. 
p. 40). On the ‘ motif ’ in general compare 
Bulle in his commentary of the statue of 
Eretria (Brunn-Bruckmann, No. 519), who 
goes, however, quite astray in the dating of 
the Lateran statue. 


Robert, Archaol. Hermeneutik, p. 

131. 

Dio Chrj'sostom. xxxvi. 7, and other 
passages quoted by Sittl, Gebdrden, p. 7. 

Plut. Phoc. 4. Here and elsewhere, 
as is shown by Quintilian (below), x*‘P 
means arm, not hand. 

Orat. At. ii. 34, § 25 Did. 
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Themistocles, Aristides the Just, were so careful of propriety,^® that to speak 
with the arm outside the mantle, as we all do nowadays seemed to them an 
ill-mannered thing, and one which they all refrained from doing.’ So it is 
only the orators of the old age that Quintilian alludes to when he writes : 
‘ quorum brachinm, sicut Graecorum, veste continebatiir.’ In the fourth century 
not all orators were quite as imceremonious as Timarchus, who actually threw 
his mantle away and spoke in a plain tunic. Most of them were content with 
the attitude which we notice in the statues of Demosthenes, derived from the 
original of Polyeuctus : they rolled the upper part of the hi motion aroimd their 
waist and threw up the end of the flap over their left shoulder, so as to leave 
their breast bare, that is to say, merely clothed with the tunic ; the right arm, 

quite free, was used to pimctuate the speech with 
appropriate gestures (Fig. 8). 

This is the arrangement which Aristotle has in 
mind in the work so happily restored to the world by 
Sir Frederick Kenyon, when he writes that Cleon was 
the first to address the people with his mantle ‘‘ used 
as a belt (or sash),’ whereas the former orators 
had observed decorum,®^ which ‘ decorum ’ consisted 
precisely in keeping the arm in the mantle and under 
no pretence disturbing the folds, even in the most 
pathetic passages of a speech; such was still the 
practice of Pericles, as is expressly noticed by 
Plutarch, quite in agreement with Aeschines.®® But 
after the Peloponnesian war the new fashion uni- 
versally prevailed. 

Such being the case, it seems hopeless to seek 
for the model of our statue among the orators of the 
fourth century. There is, however, one notable ex- 
ception to be considered. Among these orators there 
Vatican. Was one, and only one, who sometimes spoke in 

public, attired according to the ancient fashion ; this 
was Aeschines. I say (sometimes) because he himself at first seems to have 
usually conformed to the more recent mode, as above quoted : ‘ as we aU do.’ 
But we see, by other evidence, that Aeschines occasionally made a point of 
reviving on the tribime the classical attitude of which he had sung the praise. 

In the speech on the False Embassy (341 b.c.) Demosthenes, alluding to 
the same passage of the speech against Timarchus, exclaims : ‘ Such is the 
tale that Aeschines told the judges, and he even mimicked the attitude thus 
described by him ; ’ and further : ‘ the question is not, Aeschines, to speak 
with the arm in your mantle, but to carry out your embassy in that modest 



“3 ovTui awippoves. 
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Instil. Oral. xi. 3, 130. 
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way.’ Lastly, in the Be Corona,^^ he calls his opponent ‘ that fine statue,' and 
commentators have rightly interpreted these words as an ironical allusion to the 
old-fashioned bearing, the sober gesture, the almost motionless attitude which 
Aeschines sometimes affected on the tribune, and which most likely he had still 
more cultivated and exaggerated since his famous outburst against Timarchus. 

So we understand why the sculptor who immortalised the features of 
Aeschines in the statue of which a copy was found at Herculaneum (Fig. 9) 
has represented him in the classical attitude with which his name was associated. 
The statue of Naples is draped exactly like that of the Lateran, though with 
somewhat more simplicity. Aeschines is standing still, whereas the orator 
of the Lateran is speaking or about to speak. 

The family air of the two statues is too striking 
to have escaped the notice of commentators. Most 
of them, from the first, have dwelt on it, and the 
only astonishing fact is that, having recogni.sed an 
orator in the motionless figure of Naples, they 
failed to recognise one, far more plainly, in the 
statue of the Lateran, which seems to move 
towards us and alnrost to open its lips ! 

But, I hasten to say, the resemblance is con- 
fined to the attitude. If we compare the heads of 
our two statues, there is not the slightest possibility 
that the Lateran statue should represent Aeschines. 

Look at the full, fleshy face of the latter, as it is 
distinctly shown as well in the statue at Naples as 
in the inscribed Vatican herm which served to 
identify the full-size effigy. We have before us a 
modern politician (to use a word of Collignon) 
trying to look as calm and friendly and smiling 
as possible, but without a touch of pride or real 
grandeur. Look at the Lateran statue and 
measure the difference. As has been wittily said,*® next to the so-called 
Sophocles, Aeschines looks Uke a bourgeois by the side of a king. 

Now, as Aeschines was the only orator in the fourth century to keep up 
the ancient garb, we must dismiss the fourth century altogether and go farther 
back to find the original of our statue, that is, before the innovation of Cleon. 



Fic. 9. — .\eschixes. St.\tub 
FROM HERcrmxErM, 
Xaples Mvsei m. 


VII 

Can it possibly be an orator of the fifth century b.c. ? We need onlv go 
through the list of the leaders of the Athenian people, given by Aristotle,** 
to know the contrary. 


De falsa legal. 255. ” La Blanohere, op. clt., p. 137. But 

De coron. 129. he ought not to have added that the atti- 

Formerly called Aristides, identified lude is similar to one of a man " putting 
in 1834 by L. Visconti, thanks to the Vatican his hands in his pockets.' 

(inscribed) herm, Sala delle Muse, 502. Const. Alh. 28. 
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All great orators of that period, with the sole exception of Ephialtes, who 
cannot be taken into account, were, at the same time, illustrious warriors, and 
this last quality overweighed so much, in general opinion, the merit of eloquence 
that, if they had been gratified with public statues, these great statesmen 
would certainly have been represented clad with the cloak and helmet of the 
strategiis. But, as a matter of fact, we know by the distinct evidence of Demo- 
sthenes that no such statue was ever erected to an Athenian Commander, before 
that of Conon 

Thus, we must take a new step backwards and extend our inquiry to the 
sixth century b.c. 

Here we meet with two possible names : Cleisthenes and Solon. But, 
though modern criticism has recognised in Cleisthenes the real founder of 
Athenian democracy, for the Athenians themselves his fame was quite thrown 
into the shade by that of Solon : no statue of Cleisthenes is ever mentioned. 

Solon, in the eyes of the fourth-century Athenians, assumed gradually 
the shape of a national hero, of a kind of second Theseus. All existing laws, 
even those which were certainly much yoimger than his time, were given under 
his name. The constitution he had framed, so moderate and verging on 
plutocracy, was held for the groundwork of the now restored democracy. 
Although no documents of his oratory, but only of his poetry, had survived, 
legend made him the prototype of a great popular orator. For all these reasons, 
it was natural that his statue should be erected in some outburst of national 
gratitude, and such was actually the case. 

We know of two pubhc statues of Solon, both in bronze, which were 
set up in the course of the fourth century b.c. : one in the agora of Athens, 
in front of the Stoa Poecile (Overbeck, 1398-1401), the other in the agora of 
Salamis (Overbeck, 1395-1397), either because this island was supposed to be 
his birthplace, or because his fiery exhortations had driven the Athenians to 
reconquer that valuable possession. 

Of the statue in Athens we know nothing, not even its exact date.®'' 

Concerning the statue in Salamis, which seems to have been the older 
and more famous of the two, we have definite information. 

Aeschines, after having recalled, in a passage already quoted, the custom 
of ancient orators of speaking with their arm wrapped up in the mantle, proceeds 
thus : 

‘ And of that fact I can give you a striking proof. You have all of you, 
I suppose, crossed over to Salamis and looked at the statue of Solon. So you 
could all bear witness that in the agora of Salamis, Solon is figured with his arm 
inside his mantle ; ®^ this, Athenians, is a record and a likeness of the attitude 
which Solon observed when he used to address the people of Athens.’ 


C. Leptin. 70 (Overbeck, 1393). The 
private statues of the fifth century, from 
which derive the herms of Theraistocles, 
Pericles, Alcibiades, are all helmeted. 

It is firsit mentioned by the Pseudo- 
Demosthenes (C. Aristog. ii. 23, p. 807) in 


a speech delivered under Alexander. The 
words used point to a recent dedication; 
the statue probably did not exist at the 
time of Aeschines's speech against Timarchus. 
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From this passage, we can immediately draw two weighty consequences : 

(1) In the statue of Salamis, Solon was shown in the posture of an old- 
fashioned orator, his arms entirely wrapped up in the himafion, that is, exactly 
like the statue of the Lateran. 

(2) If Aeschines, wishing to support by a plastic example his description 
and praise of the stately bearing of the older orators, is compelled to go as far 
back as Solon and his statue in Salamis, the inference is, that at this date (343 
B.c.) there existed in Athens no other public statue representing a statesman 
in that attitude, and that even the statue of Solon in the city, which was most 
likely a copy of the Salamis one, had not yet been cast. 

If we know' from Aeschines the pose of the Salamis statue, and from 
Diogenes Laertius the epigram which was inscribed on the base,®® we owe to 
Demosthenes a valuable piece of information concerning the time of its erection. 
Let us reopen the speech on the False Embassy (341 b.c.). Demosthenes 
charges Aeschines, among other misdemeanours, with having deceived the 
Athenians by giving them (in the aforesaid speech against Timarchus), as an 
authentic proof of the bearing of ancient orators, the statue of Solon in Salamis. 
He continues thus : ‘ And yet the people of Salamis tell us that this statue 
has not been standing there for more than fifty years, whereas 240 years have 
elapsed between Solon and our own time. So that, not only the sculptor 
himself, who selected that attitude, but even his grandfather, was not a con- 
temporary of Solon.’ The fifty years or so, elapsed between the speech on 
the False Embassy and the casting of the statue of Salamis, bring us, for the 
latter, to about the year 391 b.c. 


VIII 

Let us halt a moment to draw some inferences from these well-proven 
facts. 

I think I have shown : 

(1) That the Lateran statue represents, not a poet, but an orator; 

(2) That this orator, by reason of his dress and attitude, must have lived 
before the Peloponnesian War ; 

(3) That none of the famous orators of the first two parts of the fifth 
century had obtained in Athens the honour of a public statue ; 

(4) That among the older orators, Solon is the only one of whom literarv 
tradition mentions a pubhc statue existing in the middle of the fourth centurv 
B.C., i. e. the time below which we cannot place the original of the Lateran 
statue ; 

(5) That overwhelming e\udence proves the statue which rose on the agora 
of Salamis to have represented Solon exactly in the posture and dress of the 
Lateran marble. 

This series of facts leads of necessity to the conclusion that we possess in 


3® Diog. La. i. 62. 


De falsa leg. 251. 
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the Lateran statue a faithful copy of the Salaminian statue of Solon. I say 
a copy, because the Lateran statue is in marble, whereas the statue of Salamis 
was in bronze ; we are told so distinctly by the anonymous sophist whose 
speech Corinthiacus has crept into the collection of Dio Chrysostomus's lectures. 
Otherwise, one might be not disinclined to follow the opinion of some antiquaries 
who, in their rapture over the Lateran statue, have gone so far as to see in it a 
true Greek original. Certainly it would be vain to seek in its technical execution 
any of those marks (so fallacious, in that period) which point to a bronze proto- 
type. Nevertheless, I think that most connoisseurs are right in considering, 
even for purely archaeological reasons, our statue as a copy, though an excellent 
one. The back, with the exception of the head, is carved in a somewhat 
summary fashion, suggesting that, in its original site in Terracina, the statue 
stood before a wall or in a niche. Such was not the case of public statues 
set up in the fourth century B.C., and, in particular, of the Salamis statue, 
which we must fancy rising in the very middle of the market-place and visible 
from all sides. 

On the other hand, no archaeologist will be surprised not to find in a statue 
of the fourth century, designed about 200 years after the life of the person 
represented, the archaic type of countenance or dress, which an artist of our own 
time would have striven to lend to Solon. Considerations of historic or local 
colour were quite alien to Greek classical art. So the sculptor, who, of course, 
had no documents whatever concerning the physical appearance of Solon, 
was wisely content with giving him the somewhat idealised figure of a well- 
born Athenian of his own time, the dress and attitude of the ‘ old orators ’ in 
general, and the stately, though friendly, expression which befitted the ‘ Father 
of the Fatherland,’ the man whose verses teem with love of his countrymen 
and justified self-consciousness. 

A comparison will best express my feelings. 

Under a copy of Michael Angelo’s Moses, a philanthropist of onr own days 
had once these words engraved : ‘ To the greatest of law-givers.’ Solon was 
something like an Athenian Moses. Those who are inclined to sneer at his ideal 
portraiture by an artist of the early fourth centriry are the same who, in the 
presence of the immortal creation of Michael Angelo, would only think of criticis- 
ing the Jove-hke attitude, the superhuman hand and the cataracts of a fluvial 
beard. 


IX 

Let us now, before proceeding further, approach the problem by another 

way. 

I said above that, in posthumous statues of this kind which are not reallv 
portraits, too much stress need not be laid on iconographic details or questions 
of likeness. Nevertheless, it appears that once a physical type was fixed by a 


Dio Chrys., xxxvii. (ii. 293, Dind., 
Overbeck, 1397). This man, who had 
certainly never seen the statue, believes 


it (as Aeschines led his audience to believe) 
to be contemporary with Solon : to er 
SaAa^o'i fcrdi/at fitya Teoiov^fvos, 
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masterpiece for the features of a great man of the past, it was faithfully copied 
from generation to generation, as we see by the busts of Homer and Socrates. 

Therefore, the hypothesis developed above would be strengthened if we 
could adduce in its favour a monument showing the same lines as the Lateran 
head and inscribed by the ancients themselves with the name of Solon. 

I believe this to be the case. In the Museum degli Uffizi in Florence {Sala 
delle Inscrizimi, 287) there stands, 
or rather stood, a fine herm of Pentelic 
marble (Fig. 10), at present (Spring. 

1922) exiled for some reason of re- 
organisation in an almost inaccessible 
store-room. This herm bears the 
inscription in late Roman script : 

COAliJN 0 NOMO0ETHC, the genu- 
ineness of which is warranted by the 
most experienced of judges, Professor 

Kaibel.« 

Now the head of this herm, very 
slightly restored (nose, knot of the 
ribbon), is not only, as it has been some- 
times said, distantly similar,^ but, in 
the words of the candid Bernoulli, 
practically identical with that of the 
Lateran statue. If the original of the 
herm, as it is natural to suppo.se, be 
the Salamis statue of Solon, we have 
here a documentary proof that the 
Lateran statue derives from the same 
source and actually represents the great 
Athenian law-giver. Such is surely the 
conclusion which would have been 
drawn by Ennio Quirino Visconti, the 
only scholar who has hitherto published 
this herm (in an indifferent engrav- 
ing), if he had not died twenty years 
before the find of Terracina. 

Unfortunately, though the genuine- 
ness of the inscription, so thoughtlessly put in doubt by the German Braun, 
is no longer disputed to-day, another German, Diitschke, who closely 
examined this work, declares that the head, as is so often the case, does not 
belong to the body, and that the marble of the latter has even been given 
a colouring to match with the tint of the head. Having succeeded in seeing 
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the herm lately, though by very unfavourable light, I can only express my 
agreement with Diitschke’s opinion.^^ However, admitting that bust and 
head are not of the same material, they may very well have belonged to each 
other from the beginning ; or else, they may have been assembled in classical 
times by a learned amateur, who knew, from other sources, that this was really 
the traditional head of Solon. I really see no other explanation of the present 
combination of head and herm. So there is no reason whatever for putting 
the case, as is sometimes done, ‘ the head of Sophocles on a herm of Solon.’ 

Curiously enough, there exists in the Villa Albani a head of the same type 
imder which has been placed a herm, undoubtedly modern, but equally inscribed 
with the name of Solon. Bernoulli supposes that this ‘ forgery ’ was suggested, 
in the seventeenth or eighteenth century, by the genuine inscription of the 
Florentine bust. It follows, at any rate, that in those days, before the discovery 
of the Lateran statue, most antiquaries agreed to put under the name of Solon, 
those bearded, filleted, idealised heads, which Bernoulli has grouped under the 
fallacious denomination ‘ Sophocles of the Lateran type.’ And we now know 
that these antiquaries were right. 


X. 


Let us return to the original of the Lateran statue. 

We have seen that it dates from about 391 B.c. This agrees much better 
with the style of the extant work than the date of circa 330 suggested by the 
imaginary connexion with the ‘ Sophocles ’ of Lycurgus. If, indeed, in the 
humane countenance, in the rather elaborate, not to say fastidious, elegance 
of the drapery, we feel already, as it were, the approach of the refined age of 
Praxiteles, on the other hand, the solemn pose, the severe outline of the whole 
figure and even certain characteristic details of the face (as, for instance, the 
broad and strong swelling of the lower eyehd), connect our statue very closely 
with the lofty art of the fifth century. It belongs to that transitional period 
which includes several of the most admirable sepulchral stelae of the Ceramicus, 
the average date of which is fixed by the year, exactly known, of the Dexileos 
monument (394 b.c.). 

Are we to stop our inquiry here, or may we go further and attempt to find 
out the author of the statue as well as its date ? Here a happy discovery of 
Wilhelm Klein will relieve me of long argument. As far back as 1893, in a 
short contribution to the E ratios Vindobonensis,^ that German scholar dis- 
cussed a text of the elder Pliny,^^ mentioning among the works of bronze bv 


Some critics may wonder at the flap 
of draper^’ which Iiangs down the left 
shoulder and is not continued on the right. 
But (1) the same arrangement appears 
on the herm of * Antisthenes ’ (Naples, 
6155), which is of one block; (2) most 
likely the right shoulder (left from the 
spectator) has been badly restored, and 
should be squarer, showing a bit of drapery 
twisted round the neck as on tlie Euripides 
herm (Naples 6135). 
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KepMsodotos— the elder of the two sculptors of that name — a statue thus 
described : contionantern manu elata, persona in incerto est. By an emendation 
as felicitous as obvious, by merely supposing the omission of one repeated letter, 
instead of manu elata, Klein wTites manu tielata, and he finds thus in this 
contionans or dyopevcov an official orator, his arm in the mantle, i. e. in the 
attitude of the Solon of Salamis. The coincidence, as well in the subject as 
in the date, is so perfect that Klein did not hesitate to identify the contionans of 
Pliny with the Solon of Salamis, whose further identity with the Lateran 
‘ Sophocles ’ he, however, failed to perceive. 

Klein's theory met with contradiction. It has been objected that if the 
contionans were the famous statue of Salamis, it would not be easy to understand 
why the compiler adds ; ‘ the person represented is uncertain.’ One can answer 
with Klein himself by reminding the reader of the controversy waged between 
Aeschines and Demosthenes concerning the genuineness of the portrait of Solon, 
i. e. whether the sculptor had the opportunity of knowing and reproducing the 
features of his model. That discussion, which had passed into the rhetorical 
schools, may well have been deformed little by little, so as to become, in 
Pliny’s notes, a controversy concerning the identity of the person represented. 

It may also be answered— and for my part I should prefer to answer— 
that the statue of Salamis, as many other bronzes, was ultimately taken down 
from its pedestal, and carried away to adorn an Hellenistic residence or a palace 
of Rome. Then the basis, with the inscription still preserved by Diogenes 
Laertius, remained standing in situ, as was, for instance, the case with the statue 
of Sappho by Silanion, which Verres stole from the Prytaneiun in Syracuse. “ 
The statue thus became anonymous, though still inscribed with the signature 
of Kephisodotos, and henceforth, in the inventories of the quaestors or in the 
works on archaeology, it was, like so many statues of athletes which had under- 
gone the same adventure, merely designated by the gesture of the personage : 
‘ the orator with his arm ^Tapped up.’ 

Admitting this, the emendation of Klein really seems convincing. Not 
only is the reading of the MSS., elata manu, of rather dubious latinity.®* but 
the gesture which it indicates, that of an orator speaking with his arm uplifted, 
is unknown in Greek art and literature. It is only met with in the imperial 
Roman period, and even then seems specially reserved for the allocutio of the 
commander-in-chief ; thus we see it given on several monuments to the 
emperors, or to certain warlike divinities such as I\Iars and Minerva.^® In 
Greek art, on the contrary, the uplifted arm is only and always the expression 
of amazement.®® Even in more recent times, when the orator’s arm was 
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disengaged from the cloak and remained free for gesticulation, Quintilian, follow- 
ing, as it seems, later Greek rhetors, ridicules the barrister who raises his arm 
ad tectum.^’’ 

It is therefore unthinkable that, in the beginning of the fourth century b.c. 
Kephisodotos should have represented an official orator in such an attitude. 
This is so clear that certain commentators before Klein supposed Pfiny or his 
authority to have been guilty of misinterpretation. Poor Pliny was accused 
of having mistaken a personage in the act of prayer for an orator ; but even 
prayer in Greek life and art does not admit of that gesture. 

On the other hand, the expression manu uelata, though not supported, as 
far as I am aware, by an identical instance, finds close parallels in Latin litera- 
ture.®® At any rate, nothing is more natural than 
to suppose a manus relata in the figure carved by 
Kephisodotos, nothing more natural than the clerical 
error of the Plinian copyists, familiar with statues of 
emperors raising the arm and unfamiliar with Greek 
orators wrapped up according to the ancient fashion. 

Let me add that the date which we have ascer- 
tained for the erection of the Solon statue in Salamis 
(391 B.c.) agrees perfectly with the known data of 
the artistic activity of Kephisodotos. His oldest 
testified work (Overbeck, 1141) is the altar in the 
temple of Zeus Soter in Peiraeus, which appears to 
have been dedicated after the battle of Cnidus (394 
B.C.), the most recent one (Overbeck, 1140) is a 
statue in a temple of Megalopolis, a city founded in 
372 or 371 b.c.®® 

AVe cannot determine the date of his famous 
group of the goddess of Peace, nursing the infant god 
Plutos, which has come do^vn to us in the fine replica 
of Mimich.®^ This beautifid statue was, imtil now, 
the only evidence that we possessed of the manner 
of Kephisodotos ; the drapery with its fluted folds, the full and dignified 
proportions stiU keep his style close to the tradition of Phidias and the karai 
of the Erechtheion; but the motherly motive, the sweet and friendly coun- 
tenance of the goddess inclining her head towards the child, already promises 
the Hermes of Olympia, the subject of which, as is well knonn, Kephisodotos 
had also anticipated. 



Fig. 11. — Christ. (From 
the Berlin Sarcophagus.) 


Instit. oral. xi. 3, 117. Corap. Augus- 
tine, In lohannem, 87, 2. 

^IWchhbiev, Festschrift Jiir Brunn,Tp. 39. 

Ovid, Fast. vi. 412 (pede velalo). In 
prose (Livy, v. 21) as well as in poetry, 
velatus stands for amictus. 

The career of Kephisodotos, according 
to Pliny (01.102, 372— G9 B.c.), culminated 


perhaps in this work. In fact he must 
have been then an old man. 

Commonly dated 374 (on account 
of the sacrifices instituted for Eirene, 
Isocrat. XV. 109; Xepos, Timoth. 2), but 
this date is now disputed by many (Klein, 
op eit., Ducati, Rev. arch. i906, i. p. Ill), 
who go back as far as 403. 
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‘ By his style,’ CoUignon most justly writes,®^ ‘ he is a conserv'ative, respect- 
ful of the past; by the nature of the subjects he treats, by the feehng which 
pervades them, he may already be reckoned among the interpreters of the new 
spirit.’ 

That appreciation applies almost word for word to the statue of the Lateran 
and confirms, if confirmation is necessary, its attribution to Kephisodotos. 

Thus, thanks to the discovery of Klein, supplemented by our own identifica- 
tion of the Lateran and Salamis statues, we are now enabled to illustrate by a 
new and splendid instance the talent of the gifted artist, whose son and pupil 
seems to have been Praxiteles.*® Already known as the creator of the first 
monumental allegorical group, Kephisodotos now also appears as the author 
of the first and finest commemorative portrait statue in the history of Greek 
sculpture. And by a curious coincidence, the man to whom Christian art is 
indebted for the prototype of the motherly Madonna is the same who gave 
us the noble prototype of the ‘ doctor ’ Christ, that law-giver of the early 
Middle Ages (Fig. 11).®^ 

Hellenic scholars will perhaps rehnquish with regret the illusion of possessing 
a life-sized portrait of their favourite tragic poet, but I hope they will find some 
comfort in recovering, or rather recognising, a new work by the great master 
who stands out more and more as the herald of a new dawn of art, as the real 
fink between the di\'ine Phidias and the divine Praxiteles. 

Theodore Eeinach. 


“ Hist. ii. 184. 

The old hypothesis, founded on the 
name of one of Praxiteles’s sons, is more 
likely than Furtwangler’s theory, which 
makes Kephisodotos the elder brother of 
Praxiteles. If such was the case, why 
should historians giv'e Phocion eis the brother- 
in-law of Kephisodotos (Plut. Phoc. 19) 
rather than of the far more famous Praxi- 
teles ? 

Compare, among others, the Byzantine 
ivory ap. Cahier, Melanges, iv'. 75, a figure 
in the cemetery of Praetextatus. another 


one on a sarcophagus of the fourth century 
at Clermont (these two quoted by Brehier, 
L’art Chretien, p. 53, who aptly compares 
them with the Lateran statue), the Christ on 
a sarcophagus of the ‘ Sidamara type ’ 
in the Berlin Museum (Post, History of 
Sculpture, Fig. 1), etc. Brehier shows that 
this same type was adopted for the figure 
of Buddha on early Greco-indian monu- 
ments of Gandhara and Bactriana. such as 
the gold coin of Kanerkes (Kanishka), Br. 
Mus. Cat. of Indian Coins, PI. XXVI, 8. 
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[Plates II. — V.] 

The vase reproduced on PI. II. and in Figs. 1 and 2 was sold by Messrs. 
Sotheby in tbe summer of 1919, and is now in tbe collection of Mr. WiUiam 
Eandolph Hearst of New York. It is unbroken and well preserved. Tbe 
height is sixteen inches and a half, say forty-two centimetres. Photographs 
of both sides were published in the sale catalogue; ^ but the drawings from 
which PI. II. has been made have not been published before. 

The shape of the vase is not a common one. It is a kind of amphora; 
and I use the word amphora, unqualified, to cover all those types in which the 
neck passes into the body with a gradual curve; instead of being set sharply 
off, as it is in the neck-amphorae, in the amphora of Panathenaic shape, and 
in the amphora with pointed foot. 

Three types of amphora were used by the makers of red-figured vases. 
Type A,2 which has flanged handles and a foot in two degrees, is used by black- 
figure painters as early as the middle of the sixth century, is a favourite with 
the painters of the archaic red-figured period, and disappears about 460. 
Type B,® which has cyhndrical handles and a foot in the form of an inverted 
echinus, is older than type A; for it is used by Attic painters at the very 
beginning of the sixth century.^ It survives type A, but not for long : the 
latest specimens date from the period of the vase-painter Polygnotos.® The 
amphorae of type C, the type to which our vase belongs, are smaller than most 
of the other amphorae, ranging from about 37 to 43 centimetres in height. 
The body is of the same shape as in the other types, but narrower : the principal 
characteristic is the mouth, which instead of being concave with a strong flare, 
as in t\pes A and B, is convex with the lower diameter only slightly shorter 
than the upper. The foot is sometimes shaped like an inverted echinus as in 
t}'pe B; and sometimes, just as in certain neck-amphorae, torus-shaped, with 
a cushion between foot and base. Our vase has the echinus foot. 

Type C first appears in the so-called affected class, a class of Attic black- 


^ Sale Catalogue^ Sotheby, May 22-23, 
1919, No. 270 and PI. 11. Miss Richter 
kindly confirmed my belief that the vase 
had passed into the Hearst collection. 
Height of the figures, 21*5 centimetres. 

2 Lau, Griechisr.he Vnsen, PI. 12, 1; 
Furtwiingler-Reichhold, i. p. 266; Caskey, 
Geometry of Greek Vases, pp. 60 and 61. 

® Lau. PI. 11, 2; Caskey, pp. 58 and 59. 

* Amphorae in Athens, Pettier, B.C.H. 


1898, p. 283; in London, A 1531, ibid. p. 
285; in Munich, Hackl. Jahrbuch, xxii. 
pp. 83-85. 

5 Athens 1166 (CC. 1220); Louvre G 
534. The amphora signed by Polygnotos 
(Hoppin, Handbook, ii. pp. 376-7), an early 
work of the painter, is a unique variant of 
type B ; the foot is echinus-shaped, but 
the handles are ridged. 
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figured vases which belongs to about the second quarter of tlie sixth century.® 
Then the type disappears for a while : at any rate I do not know of anv black- 
figured examples apart from the affected ones. The red-figured examples 
number seventeen : the earliest of them bears the signature of the potter 
Euxitheos, and was painted by Oltos ; hardly earlier than about 520 b.c. 
The other sixteen range between this date and about 480. Our amphora is 
one of the latest ; a vase in Wurzburg may be a little but cannot be much 
later. After 480 the shape vanishes. '' 

One or two red-figured amphorae of type C have a pair of figures on each 
side and frame the pictures with bands of pattern. But most of them follow a 
principle which is characteristic of the riper archaic period of red-figured vase- 
painting. The painter places a single figure on either side of the vase, and 
covers the rest of the surface with black ; cutting the patterns down to a plinth- 
hke band imder each figure — in our class of amphorae a simple reserved line ; 
and sometimes even dispensing with this band, so that the whole decoration of 
the vase consists of a single figure on the front, and another on the back, 
standing out from the black background. This sober and noble form of 
decoration loses its popularity at the end of the archaic period ; the free style 
wanted more figures and more pattern; the archaic vases seemed sombre and 
bleak. 

The subject of our amphora is clear in the main, though some of the details 
offer difficulty. On the front of the vase, a youth with a cithara is singing : on 
the back stands a bearded man dressed in a himation, holding a wand in his 
left hand and making a gesture with his right. The youth is a %firtuoso ; for 


* Karo, J.H.5. xix. 148, b. He compares 
the Chalcidian amphora Jlunich 592 (Jahn 
1108), which is now published in Hackl, 
V aaensammlung zu MUnchen, PI. 21; there 
the mouth is rifled. 

’ The red-figured examples are the 
following : 

(а) The pictures framed ; 

(1) Orvieto, Faina 33. By the 
Tyszkiewicz painter (.4.J..1. lOlO, 
p. 152, Ko. 24). 

(2) Louvre G 63. A, silen and maenad ; 
B, two silens. 

(3) Formerly in the Higgins collection. 
Gerhard. A.V. PI. 276. 1-2. Burl- 
ington Cat. 1903, K 99, Xo. 83. 

(4) Wurzburg, 309. By the Syleus 
painter (T'..4. p. 67, No. 12). 

(б) The pictures not framed : 

(1) B.5I. E. 258. V.A. p. 9, Fig. 4 = 
Hoppin, Handbook, i. p. 449. By 
Oltos (F..4. p. 9, No. 3). Hoppin 
says the vase is much repainted ; it 
was so, but is so no longer, and was 
not when 1 made the drawings which 
he reproduces. 


(2) Petrograd 602 (St. 1639). Compte- 
rendu, 1868, pp. 58 and 5. 

(3) Naples 3174. El. Cir. i. PI. 9. 

(4) Petrograd (St. 1637). Compte- 
rendu. 1866, PI. 5, 1-3. 

(5) Petrograd 603 (St. 1593). By the 
painter of Boston 98, 882 (Flying 
Angel painter) (I’.A. p. 57, No. 1). 

(6) Vienna. Oest. Mus. 332. Masiier, 
PI. 6, No. 332, and p. 7, By the 
same {>bi<l. No. 3). 

(7) Paris, Petit Palais 328. By the 
same (ibid. No. 2). 

(8) Jlilan, Jlu.sco Teatrale 416. f^'at. 
Vend. Coll. Bnrti 5 nuiggto 1006, 
PI. 19; Cal. Coll. Dr. B. et M. C., 
PI. 20, No. 169: Cut. Coll. .Julen 
Sumbon, PI. 1, No. 9. By the same. 

(9) Louvre G 212. A. man with spear ; 
B, man. Repainted. By the same ? 

(10) Boston 98, 882. r..4. p. 58 : the 

shape, Caskey, Geometry, p. 80. By 
the same (tbid. No. 4). 

(11) Petrograd 604 (.St. 1601). A. 

t’.-4. p. 59. Bythesame [ibirl. No. 5). 

(12) Louvre G 220. A, komast ; B, 
komast. 

(13) The Hearst vase. 
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his instrument is the heavv' elaborate cithara, made of wood, with metal and 
ivory fittings. It is Apollo’s instrument, and is to be distinguished from the 
fighter, simpler lyre invented by the infant Hermes. But the youth is not 
Apollo ; for no immortal plays or sings with such passion ; and a short-haired 
Apollo would hardly be possible at the period to which the vase belongs. 
Again : in these large vases with isolated figures the figure on the reverse is 



Fig. 1. — Xew York, He.^rst Coei.ection : A. 

usually related in subject to the figure in the obverse : there are many excep- 
tions to this rule, and our vase might be one of them ; but from the gesture of 
the man’s hand he seems to be beating time to music, and so coimected with the 
musician. Xow the man is a mortal, for no god carries a forked wand : there- 
fore the youth cannot be Apollo ; and Apollo is the only god he could have 
been : therefore he is a mortal. 

The long forked wand is commonly carried by athletic trainers and umpires 
in athletic contests. It is seldom found in pictures of cithara-playing ; but it 
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is found. On a small neck-amphora, with twisted handles, in the Vatican, 
the picture on the obverse consists of two figures : a bearded citharode standing 
on a platform, and a man in a himation with the forked wand in his right hand.® 
The man on the obverse of our vase, then, is a judge or an instructor : con- 
sidering the movement of his hand, an instructor rather than a judge, and the 
subject of the vase a rehearsal, perhaps, rather than a performance. 



t 

Fig. 2. — Xew York, Hearst Collection : B. 

In his right hand the musician holds the plectrum, which is decorated ■with 
a tassel, and fastened to the cithara by a cord. His left hand, which is out of 
action, is seen to be passed through a retaining band, no doubt a leather strap 
prmched with a row of holes.® The parts of the cithara are all clearly indicated : 

* By the painter of the Louvre Centauro- PI. .59, and on a fragmentary cantharos. 

machy; to be added to the list of his works by the Pan painter, in Athens (Wolters, 
in V.A. pp. 15S-159. Jahrbuch, xiv, p. lOt; J.H.S. xxxii. p. 363. 

• The back of this band is well seen on No. 41). 
the bronze corslet Bronzen von Olympia, 
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the wooden sounding-box; the arms, partly of wood and partly of ivory or 
horn; the strengthening pieces on the inner side of the arms; the cross-bar, 
terminating in a metal disc, for turning it, at either end; the seven strings, 
fixed into the tail-piece, stretched over the bridge, and wound round the 
cross-bar; the cover or apron, of fringed and embroidered cloth, attached to 
the sounding-board and swinging with the motion of the singer. The bundle 
of cords hanging from the outer side of the cithara is present in most repre- 
sentations of citharae, but what the function of the cords is I am not sure : 
conceivably they are spare strings. 

The costume of the citharode consists of two pieces : a long Ionic chiton 
of ordinary cut, loosely belted, and a cloak made of a rectangular piece of cloth 
covering the middle of the body, flung over both shoulders, and kept in position, 
not by brooches or pins, but by its own weight. The drawing of the mantle is 
strongly but not fantastically stylised. A similar mantle, unless I am mis- 
taken, is worn by a cithara-player on a contemporary vase in Munich. The 
hang of the garment resembles that of Apollo’s cloak in a Wiirzburg vase 
which we shall discuss later, 

A few words will suffice for the technique of the painting ; most of the 
points will be clear from the reproductions. Only parts of the contours are 
lined in with relief lines ; on the obverse, the face and neck, the fingers of the 
right hand with the plectrum, the iimer outline of the left thumb, the feet, 
and portions of the cithara ; on the reverse, the forehead and nose, the neck, 
part of the right shoulder, the right hand, the right side of the body where it is 
bare, the feet, the lower edge of the himation, and the part of the himation on 
the lower half of the right-hand side of the picture. The folds of the chiton on 
the obverse, and the minor folds of the himation, in the region of the elbow, 
on the reverse, are in brown ; in brown also the minor internal markings of both 
bodies, including the man’s nipples; the hair and eyelashes of the musician; 
and the loose ends of the instructor’s hair and beard. The space between the 
two fines immediately above the fringe of the apron is filled in with brown. 
Ankles and nostrils are rendered by relief fines. Red is used for the wreaths 
and the plectrum cord. 

Among the many vases on which citharodes are represented, that which 
resembles ours most closely is one which was formerly in RoUin's possession 
and which is published by Lenormant and De Witte.^® In the text which 
accompanies the plate, the authors call it an amphora of Panathenaic shape : 
and this it may well have been; for although number 68 on their plate of 
forms, to which they refer the reader, is not an accurate rendering of any known 
type of vase, yet a vase in Naples, which they also publish, is likewise stated 
to be of shape 68, and the Naples vase is in truth an amphora of Panathenaic 
shape. 

The decoration of the Rollin vase (Fig. 3) consists of two figures, one on 

Th. Reinach, in Dareniberg and Soglio, F.R.H. PI. 134, 1. See p. 80. 

s.v. Lyra 1446, thinks that the cords were ’’ El Ccr. ii. PI. 16; text 2, p. 38; 
for fastening the apron to the cithara. previously in the Canino collection. 

“ Neck-amphora with twisted handles, “ /hid. ii. PI. 75. Style of the Jleidias 
2319 (Jahn 8). painter. 
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either side of the vase ; the French reproduction combining them into a single 
picture. On the obverse, a bearded citharode with his head back, and his 
mouth open singing, dressed in a long Ionian chiton and a short himation of 
normal Ionian type ; on the reverse, a bearded man clad in a himation, leaning 
forward a httle and supporting himself on his stick, his right arm stretched out 
with two fingers bent and the others extended : the gesture is the same as in 
our amphora, but the hand is seen from the front and not from the side. The 
drawings in the Elite, although lacking in sensitiveness, are evidently not 
untrustworthy. There is one part, however, which is open to suspicion, and 



Fig. 3. — Once in Rollin’s Possession. (From El Cer . ii. pi. 16.) 

that is the himation of the man on the reverse, where it curls up round the 
lower side of the left forearm. This wear, quite unfamihar to me, I take to be 
unantique. I suggest that this portion of the Rollin vase was modern. 

Lenormant’s draughtsman, as can be seen in the original plate, though 
scarcely in our reduction, has distinguished the brown hnes of his original from 
the black, which is more than many copyists do. It is clear that brown was 
used for most of the inner markings in the bodies, for the vertical hnes in the 
upper part of the chiton and for the intermediate folds in the lower part, for 
the folds of the sleeve, and for the dots on the apron of the cithara. Three of 
the ankles are black, the fourth is given as brown. 

Let us compare the figure on the reverse of the Rollin vase with the 
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corresponding figure on our amphora. There is no reason why the two figures 
should be replicas, and they are not : the attitude is not the same, and there are 
certain variations in drawing. We shall examine the differences before pro- 
ceeding to the resemblances. The Eolhn man has a little arc on his right arm, 
between the two heads of the biceps, and the digitations of the serratus magnus 
are indicated : these lines are absent in our amphora. Again, in our amphora 
the transverse folds of the himation run alternately from our left and our right, 
the left-hand lines being short, the others long : whereas in the RoUin vase this 
system is observable, indeed, below the knee, but above the knee it gives place 
to a system of long continuous lines running from the outer edge of the garment, 
on our left, to the long vertical folds on our right. There can be no doubt 
which is the more satisfactory rendering : the Rollin system is unbearably 
monotonous. Now we noticed above that there was good reason to suppose 
that the Rollin himation was not wholly genuine : if the himation was restored, 
as we thought, about the forearm and below it, then the folds in the region 
between navel and knee may also have been restored or repainted ; and I 
suspect that this is so, because of their ugliness. 

Let us now turn to the resemblances : I lay no stress, of course, on the 
rendering of the nipple as a circle of dots with the centre marked ; for this is an 
extremely common rendering of the nipple ; but I would draw attention to the 
bounding lines of the breasts, with the curvilinear triangle at the pit of the 
stomach ; to the omission of the off clavicle ; to the line of the hither clavicle, 
recurving at the pit of the neck without touching the median line of the breast ; 
to the curved line which runs down from about half-way along the line of the 
cla^^cle, separating shoulder and breast ; to the smaller arc in the middle of the 
deltoid; to the indication of the trapezius between neck and shoulder; to 
the pair of curved lines on the upper right arm; to the projection of the wrist 
when the position of the hand requires it ; to the two brown lines on the neck, 
indicating the sterno-mastoid ; to the marking on the body between the lower 
boundary of the breast and the himation; to the form of the black lines 
indicating the ankle ; to the pair of brown lines running from each ankle up the 
leg ; to the forward contour of left leg and knee showing through the himation ; 
in the himation, to the peaked folds on the left upper arm, the loose fold in 
the region of the navel, and the triangle where the inside of the garment shows 
at the shoulder. 

\Ye will now consider a third vase, an amphora of Panathenaic shape in the 
Vatican (PI. III.).^® In this vase also, the man on the reverse is very like the 
corresponding figure on our amphora. First the differences : in our amphora 
there is a line more in the ear, an additional line at the anterior end of the 
collar-bone, a series of arcs to model the ends of the toes; the outhne of 
the himation in the region of the shoulder and upper arm is more complex ; the 
himation has a line border ; the forehead-nose line and the horizontal line of the 
mouth are lined in with relief, whereas in the Vatican vase no relief lines are 


Helbig 488; Miis. Greg. ii. PI. 58, strengthened the brown inner markings 
1 ; phots. Alinari 35773-4, from which in front of tlie original : nearly all of them 
our reproductions are made; I have is visible in the photograph. 
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used for the contour of the face. All these differences fall under one heading : 
the amphora is a somewhat more elaborate work than the Vatican vase, and 
the artist has put a little more detail into his figure. Now look at the 
resemblances : the form of the breast is the same ; the triangle at the pit of the 
stomach is the same, the brown lines on the breast are the same, and the brown 



Fig. 4. — X-VPins RC. 163: B. (From ilon. Line. 22, pi. 82.) 

lines on forearm, upper arm, and neck; wrists and trapezius are indicated in 
both ; the feet are the same, apart from the absence of the toe arcs in the less 
studied of the two figures : the ankle and the brown lines on the leg are the 
same; the system of folds is the same; and in both vases we find brown 
intermediate folds in the region of the elbow. The hands are hardly comparable, 
since they are not in the same position ; for parallels to the Vatican hands'we 
may turn to the Rollin man, who has his left hand drawn in the same manner, 
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the same pair of brown lines on the left forearm, and the same black line at the 
spring of the fingers in the right hand. 

Leaving, for the moment, the obvmrse of the Vatican vase, let us turn to 
another vase of exactly the same type, an amphora of Panathenaic shape in 
Naples, and inspect the youth on the reverse (Fig. 4).^® I have taken the 
liberty of adding the dotted nipple, which is present in the original and has been 
overlooked by the Italian draughtsman ; I would also remark that the ankle 
lines do not really meet below, as would seem from the reproduction. In the 
Naples youth, the triangle at the pit of the stomach is absent, one of the sides 
being omitted, and there is no brown vertical line on the left breast. Moreover, 
as the left hand is held lower, there is room for the brown body -markings which 
are absent in the Vatican man, but are given in just the same way in the Rollin 
vase and in our amphora. In nearly every other respect the Naples youth is as 
like the Vatican man as could be, and the strips on which they stand are 
decorated with the same, by no means common, pattern. I would invite the 
reader to compare the Naples youth, not only with the Vatican man, bnt with 
the two others, to make sure that I am not gradually leading him astray. 

Fig. 5 reproduces a fragment in Athens, found on the Acropolis. The 
curve of the fragment suggests that the vase was an amphora of Panathenaic 
shape. Here we find once more the two bro\vn lines on the neck, the recurving 
collar-bone, in which the recurve is of just the same length as in the Naples 
youth, the brown line bounding the shoulder, the little brown arc in the middle 
of the deltoid, the dotted nipple, the short brown vertical line on the breast, 
the loose folds of the himation on the left of the drawing, the end of the himation 
flung over the left forearm, the intermediate brown line between this and the 
shoulder-folds. There are three lines on the left forearm instead of two, but so 
there are on the right forearm of the Rollin man : the only new detail is the 
tiny brown arc emphasising the jutting wrist. 

In Fig. 6, one of three figures on the reverse of a stamnos in the Louvre,^® 
the himation is wnrn differently, concealing the left arm and hand ; the subject 
of the drapery, if one may so speak, is not the same as in the five previous 
figures. In other respects the himation is as like the Vatican and Naples 
himation as possible : the same system of folds from left and right, the same 
left leg line, the same rendering of the inside of the garment at neck and flank. 
The forms of the body — shoulder, neck, breast, arms, legs, feet and ankles — 
are the same as before : the only difference is that the figure being more 
summarily executed, nipples and vertical breast lines are left out. The little 
arc at the heads of the biceps appeared on the Rollin vase. In the rendering 
of the pit of the stomach, the new figure stands midway between the Naples 
youth and the Vatican man : the triangle is complete, but the third side of 
it is in brown, not in black. The proportions of the figure are shorter than in 


Gabriel, yion. Line. xxii. PI. 82. The vase have been found, but I have not seen 
two long faint lines on the himation from them. 

mid forearm to elbow are sketch-lines. ** G 186; the obverse. Cat. Coll. A. 

*' G 139a; the letter after the numeral B{arre). PI. 5. Height of the fio-ure re- 

suggests that other fragments of the same produced, 19'7 centimetres. 
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the other vases, for it is one of three figures on the reverse of a broad vase, not 
the single figure on the reverse of a tall vase. 

Another example of the Louvre type of himation is given in Fig. 7, the 
youth on the reverse of a column-krater in Petrograd.’^® The figure is frag- 
mentary, and the upper part of the right ankle is missing. The profile nipple 
is new to us ; but nothing else. I will only remark that the pattern below the 
picture is the same as in the Vatican and Naples vases. 

The only other reverse figure which I shall show comes from a Panathenaic 
amphora in Munich (Fig. 8).^“ The himation of the Munich youth takes us 
back to our first t}^e : it stands particularly close to the Naples and Vatican 
himatia ; while the line of the 
lower edge, with the two garment 
ends on our extreme right, is 
exactly as in the RoUin vase. 

We have mentioned eight 
vases ; but hitherto we have 
considered the figures on the 
reverse only : let us now turn 
the vases round and look at 
the obverse, beginning with the 
Vatican vase. 

The discobolos (PI. III.) re- 
sembles his friend on the reverse 
in all comparable features. As 
the discobolos is naked, we are 
able to study the rendering of 
parts which were concealed by 
clothing in the reverse figures : 
especially the hips, the thighs, 
the knees and the calves. A 
second naked figure is the Eros 
on the front of the Naples vase.-* 

The breast of Eros, with all its brown lines, is rendered in the familiar 
way, except that in the boyish figure the triangle at the pit of the stomach 
is absent : arms, neck, and profile foot are as usual ; and the hnes of the 
profile leg are the same as in the Vatican athlete. Now the very fellow of 
the Vatican discobolos is the discobolos on the obverse of the Panathenaic 
amphora in Munich mentioned above (PI. IV. 2). The two pictures speak for 
themselves : one figure is in profile, the other frontal, but wherever you 
can compare them they tally, even to the whisker. The nipples are both 
in profile; but we noticed a profile nipple in the Petrograd youth. The 



Fig. 5. — Acropolis G 139 o. 


635 {St. 1528); the obverse, Compte- 
rendUy 1873, p. 22, Height of the figure 
on the reverse, including the pattern, 23 
centimetres. 

2313 {J 9). The obverse, PI. IV. 2. 


Height of the figures, including the pattern : 
obverse, 26*7 centimetres; reverse, 24’5 
centimetres. 

3/on. Line. xxii. PL 82. 
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frontal knee, leg and ankle find close parallels in the Naples Eros. The render- 
ing of arms, breast, neck, profile foot and ankles, and all the parts which a 
himation woidd leave visible, are the same as in the series of reverse figures. 
The Munich vase bears the love-name Socrates, which occurs on only one other 
vase, the Petrograd column-krater which we have already considered. A third 
discobolos is inseparable from the two in the Vatican and in Munich : he 
decorates the obverse of another, somewhat earlier, Panathenaic amphora in 
Munich (PI. IV. 1).^^ The satyrs on a third vase in Munich, of the same 
shape as the other two (PI. V.),^ preserve all the bodily features of the 
Vatican discobolos and of the other naked figures with which we have com- 
pared it. These satyrs find their very fellows on another still grander vase, 
the Berlin amphora 2160.^* Finally, on one of the plates in Furtwangler- 
Reichhold, Hauser has published two amphorae of Panathenaic shape, one in 
Munich and one in Wurzburg.’® The Munich vase looks somewhat earlier 
than the other, but the drawing of the forms is the same in both, and the same 
as in all the figures, reverse or obverse, mentioned above. Reichhold's pictures 
will show that at a glance : to enumerate the resemblances would be merely to 
make a fist of the parts of the body. But let us turn back for a moment to the 
first vase we mentioned, the citharode amphora, and compare it with the last, 
the Wurzburg vase.^® The subjects are totally different, and the clothing in the 
one — cloak and lionskin — naturally offers few points of comparison with the 
clothing in the other — chiton and himation. But look at the naked parts : 
the neck, the breast and shoulder with all their boundaries and inner markings, 
the arms, the feet and ankles. Lastly, the Munich Perseus vase : the short 
chiton worn by Perseus offers a parallel for the delicate system of gently waving 
brown lines in the chiton of our citharode : the chiton of Medusa terminates 
below in the same pair of engrailed black lines as our citharode’s : the lower 
border of Perseus' chiton is different, but it interests us nevertheless : it consists 
of two narrow bands, one set with black dots, the other filled in with brown : 
invert it, and you have the border of the apron which hangs from our cithara. 
The band filled in with brown sounds a simple sort of border; but actually it 
is not at all common in vase-painting. 

It will be admitted, I think, that the thirteen vases described above are 
closely intercormected. We had to examine them consecutively, but we were 
continually referring back and across. Shuffle the thirteen, inspect them in 
any order you like, and they will be foimd to belong to the same suit. 

It caimot be maintained that the points in which these figures resemble 
one another or one the rest are trifling, few, or restricted to one part of the 
figure. They comprise both the master lines which in archaic art demarcate 


2310 (J. 1). Height of the figure, 26 
centimetres. The horizontal Ime on the 
left ankle represents a string. 

2311 (.J. 52). Height of the figures, 
25'8 and 24'2 centimetres. The surface of 
the legs has suffered a great deal, so that 
much of the inner marking has dis- 
appeared. 


Gerhard. E.C.V. Pis. 8-0; J.U.S. 
xxxi. Pis. 15-16 and p. 276. The only 
reproductions which do justice to the beauty 
of the original are those published by Winter 
in Jahreuhrj'lc, 3. Pis. 3 and 4, and 5, 1. A 
new publication is promised in Furtwiingler- 
Reichhold. 

PI. 134. -« PI. 134, 1. 2- PI. 134, 2. 
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the several parts of the body and of the drapery, and the minor lines which 
subdivide or diversify the areas thus demarcated. We may speak, in fact, of 
a coherent and comprehensive system of representing the forms of the human 
body naked and clothed. 

The system is not restricted to the thirteen vases described. It appears on 



a much larger number of vases ; I have given a list before, and I repeat it 
rearranged, and increased by several items, later in these pages. To point 
out the resemblances between the vases which we have examined, and the others 
in the hst, would take a long time, and part of the work I have done elsewhere. 
I will confine myself to one or two details which bear upon the citharode vase. 
The double band of pattern — a band with dots, and a band filled in with brown 


J.H.S. — VOL. XLII. 


See p. 91 and note. 
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— which we noticed on the apron of the cithara, as well as on the chiton of 
Perseus in the Munich Perseus vase, recurs on the embroidered chiton of 
Athena in the Munich stamnos and the London volute-krater.^® For the 
wavy brown gold lines on the citharode’s chiton we may refer to the chiton of 
Thetis on the volute-krater or of the woman on the fragment in the Cabinet 
des Medailles.®® Finally, the himation of the man on the reverse : compare 
the himation of Apollo on the volute-krater, and, as far as it goes, that of 
Triton on the small neck-amphora in Harvard.®^ We have already looked at 
one of the reverse figures on the Louvre stamnos G 186 (Fig. 6) : we observed 
that the himation was not worn in the same way as in the vases which we had 
previously examined ; but if we turn to the obverse of the stamnos we shall 
find the excellent Chiron wearing his himation shorter, it is true, than fashion 
would have prescribed in Athens, but in just the same manner as the instructor 
on the citharode vase and aU his companions ; and the rendering of the folds is 
exactly the same. 

This system of renderings cannot be said to be the system universal at the 
period. It will hardly be disputed that the neck-amphora E 278 in the British 
Museum ®® belongs to the same period as the vases we have examined, that is 
to say, it is not later than the latest of them or earlier than the earliest. Now 
the attitude of the Apollo on the London vase is very hke that of the Apollo on 
the Wurzburg vase mentioned above ; but if we place the two figures side by 
side, we shall hardly find a feature or a fine in the one body which is the least 
like the corresponding feature or line in the other. The system of renderings 
in the London vase is totally different from the Wurzburg system. Like the 
Wiirzburg system, the London system is not confined to one vase, but reappears 
on a good many others; for instance, on the New York amphora reproduced 
immediately after the London vase in my Vases in America}^ 

Let it be assumed that the London vase and its fellows are a little earlier 
or a little later than the vases of our group : admitted, as it must be, that both 
these and the London vase belong to the ripening or ripe archaic period ; but 
denied, that the two groups can be called contemporary. It may then be 
contended that the relation of our system to others is stiU that of a temporal 
sequence : that ours is the system of a shorter period within the riper archaic 
period ; a decade, say, or a year. But our system is not confined to the thirteen 
vases mentioned above : it appears, as we shall see, in a much larger number ; 
but among this number there is not one cup. Such a cup may turn up to- 
morrow ; but even so the other vase-shapes will continue to have an immense 
preponderance. Is it possible to think that during the assumed universal 
prevalence of this system, the decoration of cups was wholly suspended or the 


F.E.H. PI. 106, 2; J.H.S. xxxi. PL 14. 
De Bidder, p. 280. 

V.A. p. 39. 

Cat. Coll. A. B{arre), PI. 5; Chiron 
alone, Morin-, lean, Le dessin des animaiix 
en Grece d’aprcs les vases peints, p. 108. 
Neither drawing is accurate, and Morin- 
Jean omits all the brown lines on the limbs ; 


but the reproduction of the himation is 
sufficient for comparison. 

” B.S.A. xviii. Pis. 11-12 and p. 221; 
the Apollo only, F..4. p. 45. 

See B.S.A. xviii. pp. 217-233, and xix. 
p. 245; V.A. pp. 45-47. 

T’.A. p. 46. 
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output at any rate vastly decreased ? Is it not more natural to consider 
that many of the very numerous cups which we still possess were painted 
contemporaneously with the thirteen vases and their companions, but painted 
in quarters where this system of renderings was not employed ? 

The system of renderings described above stands in a certain relation to 
nature : the individual ren- 


derings are more or less 
inspired by nature, that is, 
by a desire to reproduce the 
actual forms of the body. 
But nature does not ordain 
that an ankle or a breast 
must be rendered in just this 
way and no other. Xor does 
nature insist, that once you 
have drawn an ankle \vith 
black lines of a certain shape, 
you must put a vertical line 
on the chest, or a little arc 
in the middle of the deltoid. 
But on the vases, the one 
rendering brings the other 
^vith it : where you find this 
ankle you find these lines, 
and the rest of the render- 
ings, within reasonable limits, 
are predictable. 

It may be objected that 
this system cannot be segre- 
gated as I have segregated it, 
that it passes insensibly into 
other systems, so that one 
cannot say where it begins 
and where it ends. Now 
there would be no cause for 
wonder if the edges of its 
area were somewhat blurred ; 



but they are not blurred. — ilvsicH 2.313: B. 


Memorise the system, and 


walk through the Louvre or the British Museum : you will not be in doubt 
on which vases it is present or on which absent. Or turn over the pages of a 
large collection of good reproductions : Furtwangler-Reichhold, or Hoppin’s 
Handbook of Signed Vases. I think everyone will admit that it occurs on 
three vases in the first book, and three only, and that no other vase in the 
book shows anything the least hke it ; and that in the second book it does 


not occur at all. 


g2 
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A system so definite, coherent, distinctive, and in some respects so wilfid, 
is most easily intelligible as a 'personal system : inspired in some measure by 
observation of nature, influenced and in part determined by tradition, and 
communicable or prescribable to others; but the child, above all else, of one 
man's brain and will. The personal character of the system does not necessarily 
imply that all the works which exhibit it are the work of one hand. Suppose 
we took a member of the group — the citharode amphora, or the Wurzburg 
vase ; or let us say a single figure, the citharode, or the Apollo — and asked the 
question, at what point in the genesis of the work the system of renderings 
entered into it ; three kinds of answer might be given. First, the figure before 
us may be a substantive work, the man who executed it having also designed 
it. If E be the execution, R the system of renderings, and D the design, the 
work done by the executant may be roughly represented by the formula 

E + R-bD." 

Secondly, the figure may be a copy, the man who executed it not having 
designed it, but having made a faithful reproduction of a model which was 
rendered in R. The executant’s share of the work may be represented by E : 
R + D being the work of another man. 

Thirdly, the figure may be a translation, the man who executed it not 
having designed it, but having reproduced a model, which was not, however, 
rendered in R but in another system : R being imported by the executant, 
whose share of the work may be represented by E + R : D being the work of 
another man. 

The whole group of vases which we have been studying may consist of sub- 
stantive works ; or of copies ; or of translations ; or of any two ; or of all three. 

I think it is inconceivable that R can have been a copyist’s system and no 
more. It was we who detached it from the other formal elements in the vases 
where it appears, and dealt with its particulars piecemeal. But a system so 
clearly and carefully thought and felt out, so adequate to express a definite 
conception of the human form, must have been originally inherent, must have 
had its home, in a number of finished figures. It cannot have been meant to 
be clapped beside alien designs like a kind of substitution table. And if 
merely a copyist's system, how could it have kept itself pure through a number 
of years ; always at the beck of others, yet not losing or altering anything in 
itself ? The foreign forms continually in front of him, and the constant criticism 
of his superiors, must have ended by wreaking some change or confusion in the 
copyist's style. 

It may be that some of the vases which exhibit this system are copies of 
designs executed on another system; but the main function of the system 
cannot have been translation. All sorts of borrowing went on in the Ceramicus ; 
but if the system was apphed to an alien design, it would so transmute it that 
the result would be a more or less substantive work. 

"We have now to consider the two other possibilities ; substantive work, 
or faithful copy of a model. In both cases the system of renderings, and the 
other formal elements, cohere ; the second case moves the ‘ original ’ a degree 
farther back. 
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That the vases of our group are all copies is unlikely : it seems to me that 
the tendency to degrade the actual executant of the vase-painting into little 
more than a mere mechanic, and to separate him from a presumed designer, 
‘ the only true artist ’ in the matter, is incorrect. We do not know very much 
about the organisation of potter’s industry in Athens, but we know enough to 
be sure that the analogy of great modern industrial establishments like Creusot 
or Renault is a fallacious one.®® Modern industries of the kind depend on 
standardisation, on the production of an immense number of replicas. Now 
repbcas exist among ancient vase-paintings, but on nothing like the scale which 
we should expect to find if the industry was regularly organised on the principle 
of one design copied in great numbers. That more or less faithful copies of 
successful vases or of other models by successful artists were made by younger 
or lesser men in some of the ancient establishments I am ready to believe; 
but not that in the majority of vases the designer of the drawings is different 
from the executant. 

The application of a system of renderings, someone may say. is not sufficient 
to create a work of art; and the detection of such a system in a number of 
vases is not equivalent to an exhaustive examination of their content. There 
are aspects of the citharode amphora, for example, or of the AViirzburg vase, 
which I have hitherto seemed to be wholly or partially disregarding. There 
is the material aspect — the nature of clay, glaze, instruments employed, and 
the like. There are the shape, features and proportions of the vessel itself. 
There are, finally, those aspects which come under the general heading of 
design — the arrangement of dark with light, and of line with line, to form a 
pattern (design in the narrower sense), and to represent something in nature 
(theme, movement, ethos and pathos). Now with the material aspect we 
need not concern ourselves ; the recipes for making the clay and the glaze, for 
forming the pot, and so forth, reached their final form early in the sixth century ; 
the brush was perfected later, but by the time of our vases it had been long in 
common use : these things do not alter from the early days of the red-figured 
period to the latest. As to the shape of the vases, I have said something and 
shall say more later. The aspect of design remains. 

Let us give our attention, first of all, to the distribution of the figure-work. 
We make a distinction between decoration which consists of a single figure, 
and that which consists of more than one : single and plural decoration. If 
the vase has two sides, and a figure on each side, this counts as single decoration, 
even although the two figures may be connected in subject and motive : since 
only one of the figures can be seen at a time. Now both single and plural 
decoration occur in our group, as we should indeed expect ; but there is a marked 


These firms are not specified by Mr. 
Pettier, but I submit that I am not mis- 
interpreting the implication of the following 
passage {Catalogue des vases du LouvrCy 3, 
p. 705), where the author is speaking of 
the heads of the workshops, whom he 
supposes to have provided the executants 
with models : ’ II pourrait se faire c^u’ils 


n cussent jamais tenu la potorie entre h-urs 
mains et pourtant que cette amvre d art 
fut vrairaent le produit de leur intelligence, 
comine aiijourd'hui quelque engin formid- 
able de rindustrie metallurgique ■=iort d un 
atelier, sans que celui qui l a ert'e et con- 
struit bait seulement touche du bout du 
doigt.’ 
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preference for single decoration. This liking is not confined to our group : 
it is characteristic of the ripe archaic period, apart from the cups, as a whole ; 
but in our group it is more pronounced than in almost any other. This is not 
merely a consequence of many of the vases in our groups being tall thin vases, 
such as amphorae of Panathenaic shape or neck-amphorae. Single decoration 
suits such shapes, but they can be decorated plurally, and sometimes were so 
decorated by contemporary artists. And in our group single decoration is not 
restricted to tall thin vases. The four bell-kraters are all decorated singly, 
and single decoration is rare in bell-kraters.®® Again, the list contains three 
hydriai of the old black-figured shape. Two of the three have plural decoration, 
but one of them, in the single figure between palmettes which forms the sub- 
sidiary picture, that on the shoulder of the vase, shows a leaning towards the 
favourite principle. The third hydria is very interesting ; for obvious reasons, 
it is difficult to apply the single system to this type of vase ; but here it is done : 
the subsidiary picture, on the shoulder, has been dropped; the sharp angle 
which separates shoulder from body has been boldly ignored ; and the magni- 
ficent design has been flung over both parts, so that head to waist of Apollo 
are on the shoidder of the vase, and the rest of the figure on the body. The 
same tendency is traceable in the Berlin amphora : it was hard to think of 
a single figure which could be made ample enough to decorate the side of this 
huge vase without looking dwarfed ; there are actually two figures on the 
front, not to speak of an animal; but they are set so closely together, and their 
projecting limbs and attributes so interlaced, that the two, or the three, teU 
as one.'*^ 

The use and the nature of the ornamental patterns chimes with this love 
of sparse figure decoration. Patterns are used sparingly in our group. It is 
true, as I have hinted before, that the riper archaic period is less lavish of its 
patterns than the periods which follow and precede it ; but our group is sparing 
even for the period. In the whole long hst there are only two vases in which the 
pictures are framed by bands of pattern. Palmettes at the handles are rare, 
and of the simplest description : floral or other decoration on the neck of the 
vase is also rather rare ; even the rays at the base, common in other sparsely- 
decorated vases, are almost unknown. The pattern decoration usually con- 
sists of a short strip below, and sometimes another above the picture. In the 
stamnoi the lower strip is often a simple reserved line ; in the Panathenaic 
amphorae the lower strip is sometimes omitted, just as in our citharode amphora, 


See p. 94. 

I know but two other examples; 
Petrograd inv. 13387 {Izvesliya, xiii, pp. 
188-189), and the small vase formerly in 
the Kircheriano and now in the Villa Giulia 
(A, Hon. Line. xiv. p. 307). The Villa 
Giulia vase is by the Achilles painter (J.H.S. 
xxxiv. 179-226; V.A. pp. 163-164), who 
continues in a later age the tradition of our 
group. 

P. 95. Alinari's excellent photo- 
graphs do not show the two brown lines on 


the neek; they arc- duly present in the 
original. 

P. 91. 

There is only one rf. amphora of t 3 pe 
A or B which has but a single figru-e on 
either side ; the Achilles amphora in the 
Vatican {Hus. Greg, ii, PI. 58, 3; A, J.H.S. 
xxxiv. 180; phots. Alinari 35816 and 
35815). The Achilles painter, as I have 
observed before (note 38), continues the 
tradition of our group. 
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so that the vase is devoid of all pattern decoration. Such patterns as occur in 
our group are very often of a peculiarly simple type. The normal meander, 
with its maze of interlocking lines, is pretty frequent ; but not nearly so frequent 
as in most contemporary and later groups of vases. The place of the meander 
is often taken by much simpler forms of pattern, forms which are generally 
included, and with reason, under the general term meander, but which I prefer 
to distinguish as ‘ key patterns.’ There are two types : the running key, 
which is found occasionally in our group, and is common enough in others; 
and the stopt key, which is curiously rare outside our group, and extremely 
common within it.^^ The tendency to use the key-pattern where other groups 
would use the more complicated meander is another manifestation of the love 
of simplicity and clarity which characterises our group. 

The rhythmic combination of meander with pattern-square is a decorative 
idea which seems to have arisen in Eastern Greece and in the eighth or seventh 
century : it passed into the repertory of Attic vase-painters in the course of 
the sixth, became extraordinarily popular in the riper archaic period, and 
retained its popularity as long as the art of the vase-painter continued to 
flourish. 

This class of pattern is common in our group, as in most others of the 
period : stopt key and meander are found combined with pattern-squares. 
But the combination is almost always according to a particular principle : this 
principle is rare outside our group, and if it becomes not infrequent, for a while, 
later, it is almost restricted to certain groups of vases which, on other grounds, 
would seem to be related to ours. The principle is this : stopt-meander- 
groups (generally one stopt key, or one or two stopt meanders) and pattern- 
squares are so arranged, that the meander-groups face alternately left 
and right, while the pattern-squares hang alternately from the upper and 
the lower horizontal bounding hne.^ The pattern-unit is therefore a large one : 
it consists of two different meander-groups and two different pattern-squares : 
the recurrence of the pattern is postponed as long as possible. The consequence 
is that the pattern-band has a longer, gentler wave than other combinations 
of meander and pattern-square. 

It is significant that out of the various kinds of pattern-square used by 
red-figure painters, our group shows a distinct predilection for one : the most 
hnear of them, that in which the effect depends least on the semi-colouristic 
contrast of dark and light : the saltire-square r\uth a dot between each 
pair of arms. Significant, because the other pattern-squares catch the eye 
quicker and hold it firmer, breaking the pattern-band up into short staccato 
sections. 

Most of the patterns used in the group fall under one of the two headings, 
stopt key; and stopt key or meander combined with pattern-squares on the 
principle described above. A handsome floral pattern is also used : a special 
variety, rare outside the group, of a common general type. 

It may he well to point out here, that throughout the history of vase- 

E. g. Figs. 4, 7, 8; Pis. III., IV. 2. ” Examples of this principle; J.H.S. 

xxxi. 279, Xos. 2-5 and 7. 
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painting the pattern-gronp tends to coincide with the stylistic group, and this 
is natural enough : there is no reason to suppose that the patterns were not 
regularly executed by the same hand as the figures ; the labour may sometimes 
have been divided, though I do not for a moment believe that it was often so ; 
but even then the artist of the figures would naturally prescribe the patterns. 
Two examples only. In many of the cups signed by the painter Douris,^^ 
the interior picture is surrounded by a variety of meander and cross-square 
pattern : this variety of pattern, and even the particular sort of meander which 
is one of the elements, are rarely found in vases which do not exhibit the style 
of Douris. Again, the painter Makron encircles the interior picture in his 
cups uuth a meander of a particular kind, the meander running in twos. This 
is not a rare pattern hke Douris’ patterns; but Makron uses hardly any other : 
there is only one cup in his style which has it not. 

It cannot be said that the comparatively few examples of plural composition 
in our group are in any way peculiar. Throughout archaic painting, the plural 
schemes are few, and the main fines of a composition are seldom of an 
unfamiliar type. It may be merely by cbance that one common type is very 
rarely found in the vases of our fist : the two-figure composition consisting 
of two restful figures facing each other. 

Let us now consider the separate figures, whether isolated or grouped with 
others. We shall expect to find that they have much in common with the other 
figures of the riper archaic period, particularly in their relation to ideal space. 
It is well known that towards the end of the sixth century a great advance 
was made in the exploration of the third dimension.^® The new concep- 
tion of form in space manifests itself in a good many ways ; but most obviously 
in the treatment of leg and foot. The more usual foreshortenings of foot and 
leg are used freely in our group. In a standing figure, one of the legs may be 
drawn frontal with the foot seen from the front ; in a running or flying figure, one 
leg may be drawn frontal mth the foot extended frontally as if seen from above. 
Three-quarter views of the back appear in the riper vases, and a three-quarter 
foot of a special form. The chest is often three-quartered, sometimes timidly, 
in the later vases with more courage ; and a certain desire to give depth to the 
upper part of the body is shown by indication of the trapezius, where it would 
be ignored in other groups ; and of the front of the farther shoulder when the 
upper part of the arm is concealed. On the whole, the attitude towards fore- 
shortening is one of moderation ; the more uncommon postures do not occur : 
there is no full back-view ; and none of the daring experiments which we find 
in the work of the Panaitios painter and others. This moderation is consonant 
with the love of clarity to which we have alluded, and with the love of varied 
contour of which we shall presently speak. 

Let us now turn to the relation of the figure to the actual background ; 

** Hoppin, Handbook, pp. 208-275, Xos. examples in sculptured relief, the warrior 
4, 6, 8, 12, 16, 17, 19, 21, 25, 27. seen from behind on the cornice of the archaic 

I ..4. pp. 2i-28; Ancient Gems in Artemision at Ephesus (Hogarth, 

Lewes House, pp. 21-22; where I should PI. 17, 30). 
have mentioned, as one of the earliest 
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the contour. I think "vre may trace in this group of vases a special concern to 
make the contour at once harmonious and interesting : harmonious, by the 
use of long gentle curves ; interesting, by the careful disposition of long pro- 
jections radiating from the centre of the design — arms, legs, wings, big objects 
in the hands. I say a special concern, since the concern for harmony or interest 
in the contour is obviously widespread in vase-painting; but it sometimes 
happens that the contour is harmonious without being particularly interesting, 
or interesting without being particularly harmonious ; and in many vases one 
feels that not the contour but something else has been uppermost in the artist’s 
mind. One of the grandest examples of the combination is the group, already 
discussed, on the obverse of the Berlin amphora. I think it is possible to trace 
a real kinship between this design and the design on the Apollo hydria in the 
Vatican. I mention these two first because they are perhaps the two most 
complex. But I do not think it is fanciful to find something of the same quality 
in simpler designs : of course in the Munich silens ; but also in the London 
komast, in the Munich discoboloi, in the Xaples Eros, in the Wurzburg Apollo 
and Herakles, in the Lou\Te Ganymede ; even in the earliest vase of the whole 
group, the hydria with Achilles and Penthesilea in New York ; and even in a 
fragment like the Nike in the Cabinet des Medailles. 

Even in the best vases of this group, relief lines are used but sparingly in 
the contour. This economy of relief fines is not due to haste, as it is in the 
reverse figures of most vases, and in the principal figures of many. It is 
evidently deliberate : the contour is the softer though not the weaker for not 
being completely fined in. 

How far the effect of these figures and of the others is due to the contour 
and how far to the lines within the contour is not always easy to determine. 
The two sets of fines work together, and their spirit, one is inclined to say 
their inspiration, is the same. The character of the fines within the contour 
seems to be determined by the same feeling as the contour fine : by the dislike 
of the harsh, abrupt, violent and umsymmetrical, by the love of equable, har- 
monious curves, usually with a wave-like flexure, drawn with a rather full 
brush, and dividing the body into compartments of a clear and pleasant 
shape. 

A word about the shapes of the vases in this group. The range is wide; 
but there are no kotylai, and above all no cups. Some shapes are commoner 
than others : the Panathenaic amphorae form a considerable proportion of the 
extant red-figured specimens : next to these, stamnoi and neck-amphorae with 
twisted handles are the most frequent, and of the smaller vases, Nolan amphorae 
and lekythoi. It is more important to observe that the vases of one class of 
shape are apt to be of a single, sometimes a peculiar variety ; to have proportions 
and features (mouth, foot, handles) in common, and to resemble each other in 
the distribution of the figures and the distribution and nature of the orna- 
mental patterns. Now we noticed above that the pattern group tended to 
coincide with the stylistic group : the same may be said of the shape group. 
This rule, like the other, may be illustrated from the work of Douris and of 
Makron. Nearly all the signed cups of Douris have a curious feature below the 
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foot : tlie reserved strip at the edge of the foot below is set off from the rest 
of the foot bv a ledge. This ledge is a regular feature in a type of cup which 
was used by the earliest red-figure cup-painters ; but in the type of cup which 
Douris generally uses, the commonest of the red-figured cup types, it is rare 
outside the signed or imsigned work of Douris. The cups painted by iMakron, 
which include most of the cups with the signature of the potter Hieron, also 
have a peculiarity in the foot ; the little ledge, seldom lacking in the commonest 
type of cup on the upper .side of the foot, is set particular!}' near the edge. 
The cause of the afHnitv between shape group and stylistic group is not so 
obvious as the cause of the other affinity ; it points at any rate to a close 
conne.vion between the potter and the decorator; but the question need not 
be examined here. 

To sum up. we began by speaking about a peculiar system of renderings, 
through which a certain conception of the human form found expression. We 
found that the vases which exhibited the sy.stem had more than this in common ; 
they showed, as a group, a liking for a certain choice and use of patterns, for 
certain principles of decoration, for a certain relationship between contour 
and background, for lines and curves of certain kinds. The system of render- 
ings was not easy to separate from the other elements of design ; it was, from 
one point of \'iew, their vehicle, and from another, a collateral expression of 
artistic will. 

I believe the best way of explaining the homogeneity of this group of 
vases is to suppose that it represents the work of a single anonymous artist, 
whom I have called, after his masterpiece, the painter of the Eerhn amphora. 
I am ready to admit that some of the vases in the following list may be school- 
pieces, or, more precisely, faithful copies of the artist's drawings executed bv 
subordinates at his instigation and under his supervision, although I confess 
that some of those pieces which I have queried may possiblv he authentic 
works of the Berlin painter in a dull or a careless mood. I admit such a 
resemblance between the works of the Berlin painter and the works of older 
and of younger artists as may be accounted for by the necessarv supposition 
that he learnt his craft from others, by the natural one that he trained 
assistants to follow in his steps. But between his masters — Phintias. or 
Euthymide.s, or both, or another — and his pupils — Hermonax and the rest 
— his personality stands out as distinct as that of Douris, or Epiktetos, or 
Euphronios, or Polyguotos, or any other vase-painter whose name has been 
preserved. 
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Works by the Berlix Paixter axd his School 

Amphora, type A. 

(1) Berlin 2160. Gerliard, £.CA\ Pis. 8-9; Winter. Jahrcshejlc, 3. 

Pis. 4. 3 and 5, 1 and p. 121; J.H.S. xxxi. Pis. l-j-lG and p. 276.^' 

Amphora, ttjpe C. 

(2) Aew York. Hearst collection. PI. II. and Pigs. 1-2. 

Amphorae of Panalhenaic shape. 

(3) Vatican. Mm. Greg. ii.. PI. .38, '2; phots. Alinari 3577.3-0. 

(-1) ilunich 2312 (J. 51). F.R.H. PI. 131, 1. and text, 3. p. 77. 

(5) Munich 2310 (J. 1). PI. IV, 1 ; A, T’-I. p. 3-3. 

(6) Munich 2313 (.1. 9). PI. IV, 2 and Fig. 8; A, J.H.S. xxxi. PI. 8, 2. 

(7) Vatican H. 188. Mas. Greg. ii. PI. 58, 1; A, J.H.S. xxxi. PI. 8, 1; A 

and B, phots. Alinari 35773-4 — PI. III. 

(8) Cabinet des Medailles 386, fragment. De Eidder, p. 280. 

(9) 'Wiirzhurg 319. F.E.H. PI. 131, .2. 

(10) Bryn Ma-wr, fragment. J.H.S. xxxi. PI. 10, 1; Swindler, A.J.A. 1916. 

p. 334. 

(11) Naples R.C. 163. Clabrici, Mon. Line. xxii. PI. 82 ; R, Fig. 4. 

(12) Florence 3989. 

(13) Leyden 18 h 34. J.H.S. xxxi. PI. 13. 

(14) Munich 2311 (J. 52). PI. V. ; A, J.H.S. xxxi. 278: A, F..!. p. 36. 

(15) Athens, Acropolis G ISOn, fragment. Fig. 5. 


I haw already put together most of 
vases in J.H.S. xxxi. 2TG-20.>; 
Bininifiton Mariaztnf. xxvni. pp. 137-13S; 
and V.A. pp. *3 j— iU and p, 193. See also 
Hauser, F.R.H. 3. pp. 77-So. and I'errot, 
de VAit. x. pjo. G.'50-t>.34. 

!Mr. Perrot exhibits considerable caution 
at first : between the Berlin and W'urzburg 
va'5GS, he begins, tlicro i8. ’ luie ivseiiddance 
assez marquee pour que l ou soil fort tente 
d’y voir I’eeuvre d \in nuhnc artiste, auquel 
il y a petit -etre lieu d'attribuer plusieurs 
autres peintures, qui no sont jias sans 
analogic avec celle.s des ileux vases. . . 
Many of my tokens (indices), however, are 
not very convincing : ‘ e'est vraiincnt 

abuser de hi conjecture.’ As he proceeds, 
he becomes bolder : he is now ready to 
define the style of the artist (pp, 032, 034). 
There is some subtlety here which escapes 
me : one would have expected Mr. i*errot 
to make quite sure tliat the artist existed 
before attempting to define his style. 


Finally he steps into the liug hiiuself : 
‘ A la liste qiii on (of tlio artist's works) a 
ete dressee, nous sorions tentes rrajouter 
le aroupe d'Aloee et de Sapho ' (F.Pk.. PI. 
04 : Perrot, x. PI. 17). This looks almost as 
if Mr. 1‘errot accopttd the list; else why 
should he be tempted to add to it*' Let 
us now see the tokens {^‘ indices ' j which lead 
him to make this striking attiibutiun. 
■ L'mil n'y cst pas encore Iranclieinent 
ouvert : le trace e^t le meme que dans les 
profils des tetes de nos deux ampliores. 
La longue barbe d Alcce, qui tonibe en 
povutc sur sa. poitrine. rappelle la barbe 
duSilenecoinpagnon d'Hermes.' Evidently 
we must number Mr. Perrot also among the 
connoisseurs. 

In the list in the text above I have given 
the subjects of the joictures only where the 
vase was unpubUslied and not nienrioned 
in m\ previous accounts. 

’■ See note 24. 
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(16) Formerlv in the Paris market (Rollin). El. Cer. ii. PL 16. 

(17) London, B.M. E 287. A small school-piece. 

The small vase Cabinet des Medailles 378 (Lnvnes, PI. 40) belongs to the 
later school or following of the Berlin painter. 

NecJc-ampliorne with twisted handles. 

(18) B.M. E 266. J.H.S. xxxi. Pis. 11-12 and p. 281. 

(19) Louvre G 199, fragmentary. 

(20) Munich 2319 ( J. 8). School-piece ? 

(21) Petrograd 612 (St. 1638). A, Compte-Rendii, 1775, p. 66. School- 

piece ? 

(22) B.M. E 268. El. Cer. i. PI. 76. School-piece I 

(23) Leyden 18 h 33. El. Cer. i. PI. 76 A. School-piece? 

(24) Berlin 2339. School-piece ? 

(25) B.M. E 269. School-piece? 

(26) B.M. E 267. Birch, Archaeologia, xxxi. PL 4. School-piece ? 

(27) Lomne G 198, fragmentary. School-piece ? 

(28) Vatican H. 490, fragmentary. Mus. Greg. ii. PI. 59, 3. School-piece ? 

(29) ilunich 2318 (.J. 5). F. Thiersch, Ceber die hellexisrhen hemnlteii Yasen, 

PL 5 ; B, Lau, PL 25, 1. Badly repainted. School-piece ? 

(30) 0-xford 274. P. Gardner, Ashmolean Vases, PL 11. A small school- 

piece.^® 

Small nech-amphora with double handles. 

(31) Harvard 1643, 95. A, T'.A. p. 39: A, Hambidge, The Greek Faj'V, 

frontispiece and p. 45. 

Solan amphorae with triple handles. 

(32) Formerly in the Panckoucke collection. A, El. Cer. iv. PL 49. 

(33) Xaples 3137. A, small photograph, Sommer 11069, third row first. 

(34) Louvre G 201. 

(35) Mannheim. 

(36) Xaples 3192. 

(37) Vienna. 


All thpS '2 va'ses:. save the small vase in 
Oxford, are of a sinjile type. There arc 
only five other vases of jirst this type : 
the first, Munich 2317 (Jahn 2; Lutzow, 
Muncltcrif.r Aittiken, PI. IS and p. 30l, is 
contemporary %vith the earlier members of 
our senes, and is the work of the Eucharides 
painter {B.S.A. xviii. p. 224, Xo. 6). The 
Second and third, in Providence fGerhard, 
-4,1'. PI. 24) and in the Vatican {Mus, 
G/'Cij. ii. PI. 50, 2; A, phot. Alinari 
35<S13). are by the Providence painter, who 
seems to liave been at one time a pupil of 
the Berlin painter (see note 50); tlie fourth 
(Petrograd OOfi; A, Cowptc-i'cndii, 1875, 


p. loo. and "Waldhauer, K/atkoc Opit^aniff 
Id., p. 88, P’ig. 9) is hy a pupil of the Berlin 
painter, Hernionax: tlie foot i.s lost, but 
in all other respects the vase corresponds to 
the Berlin painter's type. The last and 
latest is the Eupliorbos vase in the Cabinet 
des Medailles (-l/on. li. Ph 14; A, phot. 
Giraudon) ; it is by the Achilles painter, a 
craft -descendant of the Berlin painter in 
the tliircl craft -generation {J.H.S. xxxiv. 
187, Xo. 2). 'We noticed above (note 41) 
that the only amphora of type A or B. which 
was decorated in the same manner as the 
Berlin aniphoia, was aBo by the -Achilles 
painter. 
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(38) Xew York 07.286.69. A, F.A. p. 37. 

(39) Tarpoiiey. Hon. Marshall Brooks (formerly in the Biscoe collection). 

(40) Xaples 3150. A, .small photograph, Sommer 11069. .second row, 

seventh. 

(41) Xaples 3087. 

(42) Dre.sden 289. School-piece? 

(43) Carl.sriihe 203. AVelter. Aus der Karliinilier Yasensdiniid nrig, PL 11, 

Xo. 30 B and A. School-piece i 

(44) Y’ale 133. School-piece ? 

(45) Loim-e G 219. School-piece ? 

(46) Loii’S’re (4 218. School-piece ? 

(47) Rome, Museo Barracco. .School-piece? 

(48) Tarporley, Hon. (Marshall Brooks (formerly in Deepdene). Tisclibein. 

iii. PL 7 : El. Cer. i. PL 99. School-piece ? 

(49) Petrograd 697 (St. 1628). School-piece ? 

(oU) Xaples inv. 126053.^’’ School-piece ! 

(51) Girgenti, Baron Giudice. School-piece? 

(52) Prankfort. Stiidtisches-hi-storisches Museum. School-piece ? 

(53) B.M. E 310. School-piece ? 

(54) B.M. E 313. School-piece ? 

(55) Louvre G 204. Dubois, Di"<crlj)lio>i de.-i KiitiquiliA . . . Pon/iali’s- 

Gnnjier, p, 27; Catalogue Poingdee-Gorgier, p. 29, Xo. 132; (Muller- 
AVieseler, 2. PL 2. 9. School-piece I 

(56) Xaples 3214. School-piece? 

(57) O.xford 275. P. Gardner, J.H.S. xiii. 137. School-piece. 

(58) Brussels. School-piece. 

(59) Xaples (A. Diony.sos and maenad running ; B, maenad running). School- 

piece. 

(60) Xaples 3068. School-piece. 

(61) Villa Giulia (formerly in Augusto Castellani's collection). School- 

piece. 

(62) Louvre G 214 (Bull. Xap. n.s. 6. PL 7) ; a later school-piece.^'^ 


Hoppin {Hantlhool:, i. p. C2. Xo. 2»)) 
confounds this vase with Xaples Heyd. 
3129, which is by a difterent and much later 
painter. 

The tradition of the Berlin painter’s 
Xolan amphorae is continued, on the one 
hand by the Providence painter (Th^d. 
pp. Tb-SO; the Xolan amphorae, thid, 
pp. 7S— 79j, who seems to have detached 
himself, however, from the Berlin painter 
before very long, and competed with liim; 
and on the other, more directly, by 
Hermonax. Five Xolan amphorae by 
Hermonax are mentioned in Th-4. p. 127, 
Xos. 34—38; others are in London (K 311; 
El C'tr. i. Pi. 39) and in Xaples (A. Zeus : 


B, woman with torches) : and three rouiih 
vases (Brussels. El CE'. iii. PL 22 : Dresden 
309, and Altenburg 2S0j aiv probably al.->o 
liH. The subbe(|ueut .-'tag*' in the tradition 
is represented by the Xolan amphorae of 
the Achilles painter and lus pupils and 
imitators : a list of hi> X'^olan amphorae is 
given in pp. 192-1‘9G: add Xaples 

3003 (Triptolemos) and ^lunieh 2336 
(J. 263; A, Lau, PL 24, 2). The Xolan 
amphorae of the Achilles painter are 
succeeded by tho-^e of his pupil, the painter 
of the Boston phialo (T'..4. pp. lOS-109; 
add Cambridge 167 and X’aples Santangelo 
240). 
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Pelikai. 

(63) Yilla Giulia (formerly in Augusto Castellani's collection). 

(64) Yienna, Oest. Mus. 334. A, Masner, PI. 6. School-piece ? 

Yolute-Kraters. 

(65) B.M. E 468. J.H.S. xxxi. PI. 14 and p. 283 : detail, B.M. Guide to 

the Exhibition illustrating Greek and Roman Life, p. 101, fig. 102. 

(66) Lomne G 166, fragments.®^ 

Calyx-Kraters. 

(67) Winchester, fragment. Herford, Handbook of Greek Vase Painting, 

p. 72. 

(68) Athens, Acropolis, G 28, fragments. 

(69) SjTacuse. 

(70) Oxford 291. School-piece ? 

Bell-Kraters. 

(71) Corneto. A, phot. Moscioni = J.H.S. xx.xi. PI. 10, 2. 

(72) Louvre G 174. 

(73) Louvre G 175. Annali, 1876, PI. C; J.H.S. xxxi. 284. 

(74) Formerly in the Roman market (Depoletti). 

Column-Kraters. 

(75) Petrograd 635 (St. 1528). A, Compte-Rendu, 1873, p. 22 ; B, Fig. 7. 

(76) Villa Giulia (formerly in Augusto Castellani’s collection). 

Stanutoi. 

(77) Mxmich 2406 (J. 421). Gerhard, A.V. PI. 201; F.R.H. PI. 106, 2, and 

2, p. 235. 

(78) Louvre G 56. A, Pettier, Album, PI. 95. 

(79) Palermo. Inghirami, V.F. i. Pis. 77-78. 

(80) Louvre G 186. A, Cat. Coll. .1. B{arre), Pi. 5; one of the figures on 

B, Fig. 6. 


Vly attribution of Louvre G 1G6 to 
the Berlin jjainter {B.S.A. xviii. p. 226 
note 1, and V.A. p. 40) was based on the 
picture on the reverse. A fresh examina- 
tion has convinced me that the obverse 
pictures (phot. Giraudon = Mans. Plot, 
ix. p. 39) are not by the same hand as the 
reverse. I do not think, however, that this 
is an instance of two painters working on 
one vase. The vase is in miserable con- 
dition ; ilr. Pottier had already observed 
that the upper picture on the reverse was 
completely modern ; but the foot is also 


modern, and the big palmctte-designs on 
the body are a modern addition. More- 
over, unless I am greatly mistaken, the 
man who built up the vase used fragments 
of two different volute-kraters, one by 
the Berlin painter, and one by another 
artist. It is well known that such a pro- 
cedure was not uncommon in the last 
century ; Mr. De Vlot once told me that he 
had found a pelike in the Ravestein collec- 
tion to consist of fragments from six 
different vases. 
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(81) Castle Ashby 25. Detail of B, Burl. Mag. xxviii. PI. p. 138, D. 

(82) Loiutg G 185. Mon. 6-7, PI. 67. 

(83) Oxford 1912, 1165 (given by Mr. E. P. Warren). J.H.S. xxxi. PI. 17 ; 

the bon. Burl. Mag. xxviii. PI. p. 137, C. 

(84) Louvre G 172. Gaz. Arch. 1875, PI. 1, 14-15. School-piece ? 

(85) Castle Ashby 2. 

(86) Berlin 2187, fragment. School-piece? 

(87) Leipsic, fragment (head of old man, and shield). School-piece ? 

(88) Vatican. Mus. Greg, ii, PL 21, 1.^- School-piece ? 

(89) B.M. E. 444. School-piece. 

(90) Berlin 2186. Annuli. 1860, PI. M. School-piece, late. 

(91) Boston 91, 226. School-piece. 

(92) Boston 91, 227A. Robinson, Cat. PI. p. 152; Hauser. Jahrhuch, xxix. 

p. 30. School-piece. 

(93) Louvre G 371. Strube, Bilderhreis von Eleu-i-i.^', PI. 1 Overbeck, K.M. 

PI. 15. No. 20. School-piece. 

Louvre G 370 {Mon. 6-7, PI. 58, 2); is a school-piece, from the hand of the 
Providence painter (T’.A. p. 80, no. 43).®® 


Hgdriai of blach-fgured .ihapc. 

(94) Cabinet des Medailles 439. Phot. Giraudon 75. School-piece ? 

(95) Madrid 160. Ossorio, PL .35, 3: detail. Burl. Mag. xxviii. p. 130, B. 

(96) Vatican H. 497. Mus. Greg. ii. PL 15, 1; Mon. 1, PL 46. Phots. 

Moscioni 8575 and Alinari 35778-9. 

Hgdria i-Kalpides. 

(97) New York 10, 210, 19. J.H.S. xxxi. Pi. 9 and Fig. 7. 

(98) Formerly in the Guarducci collection. Inghirami, F.F. i. PL 63. 

(99) Petrograd 628 (St. 1588). Burl. Mag. xxviii. p. 136, A, and p. 139. 

D-F. 

(100) Boulogne 449. 

(101) Boston 03, 843, fragment. 

(102) Cabinet des Medailles 441. De Bidder, p. 333. School-piece. 

Lekglhoi. 

(103) Athens 12394 (N. 1628). Eph. Arch. 1907, p. 234. 

(104) Palermo (komast). 


Hoppin {Hcnidhool'y i. p. 73, Xo. 04) 
confounds this vase with the staninos 
Mgs. Greg. li. PI. 19, 1, which is by the 
Aegisthus painter {A.J.A. 1016, p. 147, 
note 1 ; see Hoppin, 1, p. 79, Xo. S). 

B.M. E. 445 (Gerhard, A. r. Pis. 174- 
175) is a later school-piece, conteinj^orary 
with the earlier work of Hermonax. The 
series of stamnoi initiated by the Oxford 


Pentheus stamnos mentioned above, in 
which a single picture runs ri^ht round the 
vase, is continued by Hermonax; a list- 
of his stamnoi is given in P.A. p 124; 
the JBusiris stamnos in Oxford (521 : Annali, 
1S65. Pis. P— Q : J.H.S. xxiv, 307—308) 
stands very close to the earlier work of 
Hermonax. 
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(105) Palermo 2683 (young warrior). 

(106) Palermo \Xike flying witli liead frontal). 

(107) Syracuse. Orsi, Mon. Line. xvii. PI. 19. 

(108) Girgenti, Baron Giudice (Maenad running). 

(109) Munich A 915. (Demeter.) 

(110) Terranova, Cav. Xavarra. Benndorf. G.S.Y. PL 19, 2. School-piece. 

(111) Girgenti, Baron Giudice (woman nmning). School-piece. 

(112) B.M. E. 571. Phot. ManseU 3195 middle = IValters, Ancient Potterij. 

i. PI. 36, 2. School-piece. 

(113) Palermo (Poseidon running).®* School-piece. 

(Ill) Syracuse. Orsi, Mon. Line. xvii. PI. 15, 2, School-piece. 

(115) Berlin 2208. Genick, PI. 39, 3; von Liicken, Grceh TY.sc Pointings, 

PL 18, left. School-piece. 

(116) Xew York (woman running with torch and phiale). School-piece. 

(117) Conipiegne (woman running with torch). School-piece. 

(118) Oxford 323. School-piece. 

(119) Harvard 1.08. 

(120) Munich 2175 (the body black : a lion on the shoulder).®® 

OinocJioai, shape 1. 

(121) B.M. E 513. E? f V;'. i. PL 93 ; phot. Mansell.®® 

(122) B.M. E 511. El. Cer. ii. 1, PL 12. School-piece. 

Oinochoai, shape 3. 

(123) Munich 2153 (J. 789). 

(121) Xew York. Catalogue des Objefs d'Art antirpies ‘venie’ Hotel Dronot, 
le 7 juin 1922, PL 1, no. 56. 

LeJeanis. 

(125) Taranto. School-piece ? 

Plate. 

(126) Athens, Acropolis B9, fragment. 

Fragments, the shapes of the vases not determined. 

(127) Brussels (two fragments, each with part of a male leg and foot). 

(128) Bonn (young warrior). School-piece? 

(129) The Hague, Mr. C. lY. Lunsingh Scheurleer (foot, and stopt key). 

(130) The Hague, Mr. C. lY. Lunsingh Scheurleer (part of a female figure with 

oinochoe). 

(131) Athens (phallos-man). 

(132) Mimich Z 1 (yormg rider; from a small vase). 

Miscalled a kalpis by Hoppin (Hand- in note .oO. 
hooTc, i. p. 71, No. 82 his). Lately cleaned : part of the charac- 

The line of lekythoi which is headed teristic ankle, previously invisible, and 
by those of the Berlin painter runs parallel omitted in the old publication, reappeared, 
to the line of Nolan amphorae described 
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(133) Munich Z 6 (head of youth ; from a small vase). 

(134) Munich Z 7 and 8 (parts of two male figures wearing the himation: from 

a neck-amphora of no great size). 

(135) Florence (Campana collection: upper jiarts of a sileii and of Dionv.sos 

holding a cantharos; from a small vase). 

Let us return to our citharode. I am sensible that I have not got his lower 
lip quite right : the error is tiny, but the Greek arti.st, if he could see mv draw- 
ing. would complain that I had made the lad look licentious. I am aware that 
the right hand of the instructor is not quite accurate in }ny copy : it is a 
trifle less incompetent in the original: but the (treek artist would admit that 
this was not his most successful hand. In spite of .such faults, the drawings, 
in conjunction with the photographs, give a gO(jd idea of the singular beauty of 
the original : they show the powerful shape of the vase, the sobrietv of the 
decoration, the clarity of the design, the sureness aud strength of the black 
and brown lines, the light yet vigorous mo\'ement in the exjiressive figure of 
the musician. The Berlin jrainter drew many musicians, both citharodes and 
Ivre-players : but none so animated as this. The Rollin citharode is older and 
statelier, aud lie has acquired the correct majestic manner ; even the satyr 
musicians, on the vases in Berlin and Munich, are grave in demeanour and 
deliberate in action. To find a counterpart to our citharode we must turn to 
works by other artists : to the Dionysos on the ciqi by the Brygos painter in 
the Cabinet des Medailles: or to the Judgment of Paris on a cup i\ith the 
signature of Brygos in the Loinu-e; where Paris sits singing to his lyre in 
the lonely hills, and where the abstraction of the singer gives the picture a 
2 )eculiar tone. Archaic art jiortrays the influence of nui.-ic on the j'layer: and 
.sometimes the influence on the hearer : it shows men capering and bawling 
at the sound of the flute: but such influence as does not issue in violent 
gesture it is hardly able to e.vjire.ss. The artists of a later period set themselves 
to represent the quieter emotion which reveals itself not in gesticulation but in 
attitude. In the Berlin krater with Orpheus and the Thracians, which belongs 
to the third quarter of the fifth century.®*’ the musician himself is conceived in 
much the same manner as Paris on the archaic cup : but his hearers, in the 
varied expressiveness of their bodies and faces, go far beyond the capacity of 
the archaic style. On an oinochoe in the \’illa (tiulia.®^ a lyre-player is mounting 
the platform, and two girls are waiting for the first notes. One of them sits 
with face up. an arm cast along her knee, her chin propped on one hand, her 
whole body relaxed. The scene is the same, in the main, as on a much earlier 


““ Compare The younL' eith.irode on tlie 
neck-amphora by the Providence painter 
in the A'atican. Mus. Grtg. ii. PI. o9, '2; 
phot. Alinari 30813. 

570. HartwiiT. PI. 531: repainted in 
parts; the drawing is uin\orthy of the 
oiigmal. 

Mon, 1850, PI. 14 = IIM'. 8 PI. 
3 ~ Hoppin, Handbook, i. p. 110; now but 

J.H.S. — VOL. XLIT. 


poor draw am:-; in Perrot, H/.>toGr dt I'Ait, 
X. pp. 559-.">hl. 

Furtwaugler. dd Bn-Gncr Wundcfl- 
incinn}<p} 0 [irnmiii, PI. '1 = Khine Schr'ftni 
2, PI. 50: Buschor. (/rKcAovc/o. 
jnnJtni, p. 107: see also Hauser, F.P.H. 3, 

pp. 

.Savignoni, Bolhttino d'Artf, lo. p. 347. 


H 
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vase, the calyx-krater signed by Euphronios; but there the listeners are 
scarcely characterised : Polycles looks expectant, but he shows it by his raised 
chin only : the girl on the oinochoe is listening with her whole body. In 
another picture of about the same period as the Orpheus vase and the oinochoe. 
the Terpsichore in London,*® the characterisation of the figures is less marked 
than in the others : the artist wishes to render a less passionate, more solemn, 
more Apollonian mood : he has not succeeded, for his figures, meant to 
be plain and grand, are in fact a little empty. 

All these pictures of music are simple drawings, without shading and with- 
out colouring. 'When we moderns think of a music picture, our minds turn to 
Signorelli's Pan, to some Dutch interior, to some Venetian landscape, where the 
impression is determined, in great measure, by the harmony of colour and by 
chiaroscuro. Such music pictures cannot have existed in the fifth century. 
But in a later work, the Pan and Xymphs from Pompeii,*^ colour and 
landscape combine with composition to make a music picture of memorable 
charm. 

J. D. Beazley. 


•>- F.R. 2, n. 93, 1 = Hoppin. Handbook, Herrmann, Daiktnab r d€r MaU’ni, F'l. 

i. p. 397; Pettier, Album. PI. 101. (59. 

''■i F.R.H. PI. 139; Buschor, p. 199. 


Note. — My thanks are due to Dr. Sievekiiig, to Comm. Nogara, to Mr. Pettier, and 
to Dr. Waldhauer for giving inj permission to publish vases m Munich, in the Vatican, in 
the Louvre and in Petrograd; and to Messrs. Ahnari for allowing me to use their 
photographs of a vase in the Vatican. 
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I. Caliph Hamoux and the Magic Fish 

The circumstances attending the death of the Calijjli Mamoun (a.d. 833) 
are thus related by Masoudi (— c. 95G), who wrote about a century after the 
event. On his return from a victorious raid against the Greeks the Caliph 
encamped in the beautiful valley of Bedidoun.^ Like all Orientals, he was 
susceptible to the charm of clear, running water, and at his orders a rustic 
pavilion was constructed over the spring called Kochai'rah. from which the river 
Bedidoun flowed. In this the Caliph sat. A silver coin was thrown into the 
spring, and so clear was the water that the legend of the coin beneath its surface 
could be read. Mamoun then noticed in the spring a fish ' a cubit long and 
shining like an ingot of silver,’ which he desired should be caught for him. 
This was done, but the fish, when brought to the Caliph, escaped by a sudden 
movement into the spring, sprinkling the Caliph's breast, neck and shoulders 
with cold water as it did so. It was again caught, and the Caliph gave orders 
that it should be cooked. As he did so he was seized by a shivering fit. and 
when the fish was cooked he was in a high fever and unable to eat it. This 
was the beginning of the illness which caused his death. Before this took place 
he had the guides and prisoners called and asked them the significance of the 
name of the spring Kochairah. He was told that it meant ’ stretch out thy 
feet.’ which he took for an omen of his death. He then asked the Arab name 
of the country he was in : the reply was ‘ Kakkah.’ As it had been foretold 
him that he .should die at a place thus named, he knew that his hour was come. 
And he died then and was carried to Tarsu.s and buried on the left side of the 
mosque. - 

As to the local nomenclature in this .story two observations may be made. 
(1) To Masoudi and the Arabs the name Kochairah meant nothing: but the 
historian sav.s that some held that it wa.s BciUdonn. and not Kochairah. that 
meant ’ stretch out thy feet.’ AYe have thus clearly a local Greek derivation 
of Podandus from ttw? (foot) and tcivco (stretch). ^ 

In Kal’hah we have probably to do with a corru])t form of the name of 
the neighbouring Bvzantine fortress Herakleia. called bv the Arabs Irakla : 


^ Podandus, the modern Bozanti. two 
days from Tarsus on tlie post -road to Eregli. 

- Lts Prairif.^ d'Or, ed. and tr. Barbier 
de Meynard. vii. pp. 1-2 and 06-101. 

^ If tlie pun seem.s far-fetched, -what 
about ’Ih'oVfOP Oia Tu T?KeVaf rhy Tiepa-fa 
(Prefer, Script. ConsOnit. i. 72j ? 

For punning on local names cf. Tbeoph. 


Cont. Const. Porph., V. xxv. ]>. 113 P, 
A. I). S38 (cf. Bury. 1000. 12.‘)), 

where Omar mrpuiV'' the loi-al name--, from 
Greek captives and derives >)ad omens 
from the names. The idea is probably 
Greek, as in botli cases the Moslem comes 
off badly and the puns are Greek. 
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the resemblance between RaJika and IniMa is close enough for the purpose of 
the storyd 

The story itself is pretty evidently based on a folk-legend turning on the 
theme of inevitable fate.^ But what is the point of the elaborate fish episode ? 
It is clear that the fish was a magic fish, otherwise it could not have caused 
the Caliph’s death as it did. The only hypothesis which really explains the 
story is that both spring and fish were sacred, that the Caliph sinned by wishing 
to catch the fish, and persisted in his sin even after his first warning. This 
hypothesis is backed by two points. (1) The Greek name of the s])ring is 
given as A'idareht. which evidently contains the name of a saint, to whom 
the spring was held sacred by Christians. (2) A coin was thrown into it.** 
evidentlv in accordance with the world-wide cu.stoin at sacred springs and wells. 
This incident may be held to prove that the Caliph knew from the first that the 
spring was sacred. One can hardly doubt that the tale came originallv from 
a hostile (Christian) source. Masoudi had plenty of opportunity tor access 
to nou-Moslem writers and is said not infrequently to have made use of them. 

The memory of Mamoun seems to have survived at Tarsus, at least among 
the learned, till the middle of the seventeenth century, when the incidents 
recorded of his death were located not at Podandus (Bozanti). but quite near 
Tarsus itself.' Of his tomb nothing is recorded after the thirteenth century, 
when it was still a ^Moslem pilgrimage, though Cilicia was in Christian hands 
and the mosque had become a church of SS. Peter and Sophia. This curious 
fact re.sts on the authority of Yakout (1225)® and Willibrand of Oldenburg 
(1211).** The latter speaks of the tomb as that of the ‘ sister of Mahommed.' 
which looks as if the identity of its occupant rvas already becoming vague 
among the common folk. The church of 8>S. Peter and Sophia is thought by 
Langlois^** to have occuj)ied the site of the present Oulou Djami. a purely 
ilahommedan building, but this is far from proved. 


II. Sacred Fishes ix the Levant 

Sacred springs are exceedinglv common in Turkish lauds. Christians 
regularly, and Turks occasionally, associate them with the names of their 
saints. Springs containing sacred fish are not uncommon in Syria. Most 
famous are the fish of the sacred tank dindv connected with Abraham at Urfa.^*^ 


^ An Armenian authority of 1108 (cited 
by Tomasehek in Sitzb. Wim. AhuL, Phil. 
H/st. Cl. exxiv. 1891, viii. 06) speaks of a 
fortress Krtthka near Kybistra or Herakleia 
Kybistra — Eregli). 

^ Tlie lesson seems never to be learnt. 

® For this world-wide practice see Frazer's 
note on Pans. i. 34 (4). For Asia Minor 
see V. de Btmsen. Soul of a Tnrk\ p. 173. 
Niebuhr [Voytuje tn Arahit\ ii. 281) records 
that the Yezidis are reported to throw 
gold and silver into a cistern at Sheikh 
Adi in honour of their saint, and lie com- 
pares the Jebel Sindjar practice. 

” Hadja Khalfa. tr. Norberg, ii. 360. 


^ Le Strange, E, Cnltphatc. p. 133. 

^ Ed. Leo Allatius. EpaGi/cra. 137. 

Voyruje dans la ('ilirif. p. 317. See 
my Graves of the Arabs in B.S.A. xix. p. 1S2. 

The fii*st modern writer to mention 
it .seems to be an Italian merchant (c. I.j07 : 
see Italian Travels in Persm, ed. Hakluvt 
Soc., p. 144). See also Barkley. Asia ^I'nor, 
p. 2.34; Buckingham, 'Travels in Mtso- 
potanufu i. Ill; Warkwortli, D/ary >n 
Astatic Turkey, p. 242; Pococke. Dtt^er. 
of the East, II, i. 160; Tavernier, Voyages, 
p. 68: Olivier, Voyage, iv. 218; Saehau, 
Peise in Syrien. p. 197 ; S. Silvia, ed. Geyer. 
p. 62; Thevenot, Voyages, hi. 141 ; 
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and the fish of Sheikh Bedawi at Tripoli^- which are treated with the greatest 
respect and never caught. An interesting passage in Febure's Theatre de la 
Turquie probably refers to the Tripoli fish, almost certainly to Syria. It runs 
as follows : — 

■ Ils ont line espece de re.spect & de veneration pour les poissons de certains 
lacs & fontaines, oil qui que ce soit n’ozeroit pescher. si ce n'est de nuit & en 
cachette, le plus secretenient qu'ils peuvent ; ce qui fait qu’ils s’y multiplient 
en tres-grande quantite, & qu’il y en a de monstrueux. ILs les appellent Checs 
[i. e. Sheikhs] qui est la qualite qu'ils donnent a leurs principaux Keligieux, 
& leur allument la nuit des lampes par devotion.' 

The stages in the development of these Syrian fish-cults seem to have been 
as follows. First the fish as the denizen of the spring is regarded as the incar- 
nation of the spring divinity himself, whence the fish-tailed Baals of Syria; 
later it is conceived of as a sort of faiindas of the divinity, under his immediate 
protection. Numerous secular folk-stories of Ea.stern origin deal with fish 
possessed of miraculous powers as Avell as with fish which are really human 
beings enchanted. 

Similar fish-cults in the Turkish arei are hard to fiml. Fish are preserved 
in the sacred well of the ShamaNpiir Tekkeh near Aladja in Paphlagoiiia. while 
on the Christian side we have at Constantino])le a well-known instance in the 
famous fish of Baluklu.^’ "We should jirobably find that both these are ulti- 
mately of Syrian origin. The religiiais significance of the fishes concerned 
seems to have died down to a minimum. The fishes of Baluklu at least have 
become a mere peg for folk imagination. Those of Aladja are ])robably 
thought of as deriving their sanctity merely from their sacred surroundings, 
just as the fish of the river which flows by the tomb of Daniel at Susa are now 
said to be immune from capture in honour of the prophet though the origin 

Bunsen, Soi/I of a 3'urk. p. 21S; Xi«‘l>uhr. H<frtlan<'K Pusms, i. 24; LeirramK 
Voydji in Arah'f', li. 33U; Rubens-Duval, p. 101. all give exampk-^ oi maffic 

Hist. (/'7uA in Juuin. l65>l-2, fi>h. Tlie first story in. Burtouk ctlinon 

p. 02. ot tlu* Afiihffin incution:^ a bt-w itclH'tl 

Lortet, La Syra iVanjourd'hni, p. fish. 

58 f. ; crArvieux. ii. 300-1; WiKon in Murray's A-s-di ]j. 3b : 

Burekhai'tlt. IVdct /!* /’h p. Ibti; Kelly, Hamilton. M-sdi Mtnor. i. 403: H. J. Kua^. 

Syrta mid tlo' Holy Land. p. lOii; Riaian. J.tfttt.'i flout tht p. 243. The ti-sh 

^Ilsston df PJi('n/r>r, 130: Soury. mentioned by Hamilton |op. rd. i. 08) at 

sur la Grece. p. 00. Moluinoul near Tau>ehanli may ako have 

Pans. 1082, p. 35. Cl. J«'ssup. been sacred. For .'>acn‘(l tish near Atiuuii 

Woinn) of th^ A/cd)^. pjE 200-7. who >'ays Kara Hi.-^^ar stM* C<il(h*r in J.R.S. ii. 24»». 

one black li.sh at Tripoli is the Ikh of Carnoy et Xirolaules. Folklon d* 

the saints, whose s-ouls are 111 the fish of the Constant tW) ph , pp. 54 tf. (many version's), 

pooh Heath is supposed to follow the eat- See my forthconim ;4 Ftiolus in J^jpalar 
ing of these fi.Nh, but the sceptical Jessup Rthyion, 

experimented without any untoward results. Fishes are similarly kept in the ay<i-'')na 

Huring the Crimean War many of tlie fish of riaya^da Uaf^apiuTiatra at Gemlek (Kios) 
went off under the sea to Sebasto})oI and in Bithynia, hut this is probably due to tlie 
fought the infidel Russians, some returning influence of Coustautinople. 
wounded. Le Strange, fjtistrrn CaL’phat''. p. 240; 

For a fish river-god in Asia Minor of. Benjanuii of Tudela, ed. Asher, i. 117 fi ; 
see the dedication nOTAMH ETXHN m J.H.F. Carmoly, lt>Hti'ains tk la Ttrrt Fmntf . 
XIX. 70(32). p. 45!> (citiiiL^ •lichus Ha-Abot (a.d. 1501), 

CoscjUin, Contes dc Lorraine, i. <>0; ed. Uri de Biel). 
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of the tahu is explained bv a historical legend, it may be older than the tomb 
itself. The fish, that is, may have begun as the incarnation of the river deity, 
to be eventually ousted by the personality of the prophet and degraded to the 
position of a mere protege. 


III. The Tojib of Daxiel at Tarsus 

What appears to be the chief Moslem pilgrimage of modern Tar.sus is 
the Mosque knovm as Makam Hazreti Daniel (‘ Station of his Excellency 
Daniel ’), which is supposed to contain the grave of the Prophet Daniel. 
This grave has been shown as Daniel’s certainly since the latter part of the 
seventeenth century. Lucas says in his description of Tarsus ; ‘ les Habitans 
assurent que c’est chez eux ou est mort le Prophete Daniel ; j'entrai dans une 
3Iosquee, sous laquelle on pretend quTl a ete enterre. Les Turcs y ont mis sur 
une grande tombe un cercueil de bois, qu’ils reverent ; & ils le font voir eux- 
memes comme une rarete. Ce cercueil est toujours convert d’un grand drap 
noir en broderie.’ 

Barker, for many years consul at Tarsus, gives the following description of 
the tomb : — 

‘ The Turks hold in great veneration a tomb which they believe contains 
the bones of this prophet, situated in an ancient Christian church, converted 
into a mosque, in the centre of the modern town of Tarsus. The sarcophagus 
is said to be ahou.t fort g feet below the surface of the present soil, in consequence 
of the accumulation of earth and stones ; and over which a stream flows from 
the Cydnus river, of comparatively modern date. Over this stream, at the 
particular spot where the sarcophagus was (before the canal was cut and the 
waters went over it), stands the ancient church above mentioned ; and to mark 
the exact spot of the tomb below, a wooden monument has been erected in the 
Turkish style. [This monument is covered with an embroidered cloth, and 
stands in a special apartment built for it, from the iron-grated windows of 
which it may occasionally be seen when the Armenians take occasion to make 
their secret devotions ; but generally a curtain is dropped to hide it from vulgar 
view, and add by exclusion to the sanctity of the place.] The waters of this 
rivulet are turned off every year in the summer, in order to clear the bed of 
the canal.’ -- 

This ‘ tomb of Daniel ’ continues down to our own day to be an object 
of Moslem veneration. The best authenticated ‘ tomb of Daniel ’ is, however, 
the interesting sanctuary at Sus (Shushan?), the traditions of which 
seem to go back at least to the sixth century a.d.-® A point of contact 
between the two graves, noted by Barker, is that both are said to lie beneath 


““ It is mentioned by Lucas and Barker 
(cited below), also by Langlois, ("tlic'n:, 
p. 329, and by Cuinet, Turq. d' Asie. ii. 48. 

Voyaije dans In Grecc. i. 272 f. (Amster- 
dam, 1714). Hadji Khalfa is .silent. The 
legend of Daniel in Cilicia at Shah Meraii 


Kalesi is omitted in Bianchi'.s tran.slatioii 
of ilenas.sik-el-Hadj (in Itrcudl di Voi/mjrs, 

ii. 103). 

Lares and Penates, p. 17. and ttote. 
Theodosius. De i^itu Ttrrae Sanctae, 
cd. Tobler. 3.79 (ed. Geyer, p. 149). 
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streams.-^ A learned Mussulman professor, consulted at my request by Dr. 
Christie of Tarsus, gave it as his opinion that the identification of the younger 
' tomb of Daniel ’ rested on a confusion between tSits and Tarsus, which is 
probably correct; the coincidence (?) of the grave being under a stream may 
have aided, or even have been devised to aid, popular acceptance of the Tarsian 
■ tomb of Daniel.’ There seems a considerable probability that it really marks 
the site of Mamoun's grave,-® which would thus have been continuously vener- 
ated, under various names, from the death of the Caliph to our own day : 
we may readily conceive that the name of its occupant became lost under the 
Armenian kings, though the spot was vaguely known to be sacred. At some 
date unknown, the name of Daniel was given to it under learned inspiration. 
With the incident of Mamoun and the magic fish transferred, as we have seen 
it was, to the immediate neighbourhood of Tarsus, it would be interesting to 
know whether the new ‘ tomb of Daniel,’ like the old, places a tahu on the 
neighbouring stream, since this would form a liuk between the cycles of Caliph 
and Prophet. 


For the tomb of Danit'l at Su.s see 
Jtu-ish Encyctopaedia. iv. 430, s.v. Duntfl, 
'I'omb of ; for details of its legendary history 
Asher's edition of Benjamin of Tudela, i. 
117 ff., and for its present state Oiiseley, 
'fraveU, i. 420: Loftus. Travels m ChaUlata, 
pp. 416 ff. ; cle Bode. Travels In Laiirislan, 
11 . 190; RaMlinsoii in J.R.O.S. ix. (ISOO) 
09. S3; Layard in J.E.O.S. xvi. (1846) Cl. 
Cf. also Carmoly's Itintraires, pp. 489 If. 
A jilaii 13 given by Loftus in Tians. Hoy. 


S-or. Ld. V. (ISoO) to face p. 422: a view 
IS given by Flandin and Coste, Voyuyc en 
PiiiC, PI. 100. and a sketch aecomjianied 
by a short account of the tomb may bo 
found in the Field of .Tuly 13. 191S. 

There is, of course, no proof of the 
■ iloscjue of Daniel ' occupying the site 
of the church of .88. Peter and Sophia; 
but the former Is placed by Barker ilor. cif.), 
as the latter is by IVillibrand (in Allatiiis, 
2euu:\Ta, p. 137). Ill the centre of the town. 


F. W. Hasluck. 
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[This communication was given by its author, Mr. A. Philadelpiious, Ephor of 
Antiquities of Attica, to the British School at Atheii.s, for publication in the Annual of the 
School. In view of the importance of the subject, the Committee of the School has passed 
the paper for prompt publication to the Editors of the HelUnic Journal, since the Annual 
will not appear before the autumn of this year.] 

[Plates YI., VII. ] 

Ox January 20th, and again on Febriiarv 10th of this rear, while dio-ftina- 
was taking place on the property of M. Ponlopoulos between Ervsicthon Street 
and Thessalonica Street, near the ancient Ceraniicus. for the construction of a 
shop, sections of the Theinistoclean circnit wall were brought to light. Built 
into them were found three quadrangular bases of Pentelic marble, two of 
which have sculptured reliefs on three of their four sides, while the third has 
on its principal face alone a painted design, and in.scriptions. both of which, 
however, have been almost completely defaced with some sharp tool. 

On the upper and lower surfaces of all three bases are large ellipsoid or 
rectangular depre.ssions, in the centre of each of which is a socket with lead 
filling, the upper one being for fi.xiug the statue, the lower for fi.xing another 
quadrangular block to complete the ba.sis. 

These bases are now in Room A of the National Museum. 

I. No. 3476 (Plate YL). (Measurements: each side 0-82 ,, 0-32 
metre.) On the principal face are represented four naked epheboi. The two 
that form the centre of the composition are practising wrestling, or. more 
exactly, aKpo-^€ipi<jfi6<i, grasping each other'.s hands and each trying tf» 
throw his adversary. To the left, another athlete is standing on tiptoe with 
hands outstretched to the front, preparing to jump, while on the right a fourth 
is holding diagonally across his body the long akontion which he is getting 
ready to throw. 

On the left face, six epheboi, upright but in varied poses, are playing one 
of the ball-games so dear to the ancient Greeks. The first from the left holds 
in his right hand a small ball, which he is about to throw with all his force up 
in the air to the right. All the rest hold their hands in different attitudes to 
catch it. 

On the right face is a very clear and interesting representation of a scene 
from the palaestra. In the centre are two epheboi seated opposite one another 
each wearing the himation arranged in the usual manner, so as to leave the 
breast and right arm bare. The one on the right is holding bv a string in his 
right hand a cat, and the other in the same way a sheep-dog. The animals 
face one another, fiercely baring their teeth. The tragi-comic scene is followed 
with close interest and obvious delight, not only by the two who are holding 
the animals, but also by two other epheboi, one on each side, behind the seated 
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figures. Their left arm.s rest ou long staves, as do those of the seated epheboi. 
E.specially to be noticed is the attitude of the one on the right, who leans his 
right arm with an affectionate gesture on the shoulder of the young man in 
front of him. The two standing epheboi wear their cloaks in the same way as 
the two in the centre. 

In style these sculptures belong to the advanced archaic style of the end of 
the sixth century B.c. The depth of the relief is remarkable, enhanced as it 
is bv the colouring, which originally must have been very laright and lavishly 
applied, but is now preserved only on the background, and in a few traces on 
the hair of some of the youths. 

The state of preservation of the reliefs is also quite extraordinary, for 
very few parts have been injured : a few scratches on the bodies of the epheboi 
do not detract from the wonderful impression created by the whole work, 
which must assuredh’ be reckoned among the finest of archaic sculptures. 
Their vigorous modelling, the gracefulness of the movement, the variety of 
the positions, the excellent anatomical knowledge of the human body, the 
natural and lively character of the reliefs arouse the admiration and charm the 
eyes of all lovers of art. 

II. Xo. 3477 (Plate YIL). (Me.isurements : long sides U-S2. short 0-59 
metre, each 0'275 high.) Three faces of this basis also are decorated with 
reliefs similarly representing scenes of sport. 

Ou the principal face appears a game here met with for the first time in 
ancient art. For, though it is a ball-game, it is played with curved sticks, 
like hockey-sticks, which the players hold in their right hands. 

As in the scene on the first basis, six naked epheboi are here taking part. 
The two in the centre are bending over a small ball, lying on the ground between 
them, of which each appears to be trying to get po.ssession with his stick. They 
stand on either side of the ball quite .symmetrically. To right and left stand 
two pairs of epheboi, also naked, eagerly watching the two players in the 
centre, waiting to come in. it seem.s. and holding their sticks ready for the 
purpo.se. Their attitudes are both varied and natural, and the whole scene 
give.s the impression of an instantaneous photograph. 

(In the two remaining faces of this basis are two reliefs, the scenes on 
which are almost identical with one another, the only difference being that 
one is turned to the right, the other to the left. Thus a strict symmetry marks 
this basis throughout. 

The scene represented is that of the aywv aTrojia-riKo^, which formed 
part of the chariot race in the hippodrome. In a four-horsed chariot 
stands the driver wearing a helmet and the usual dress of a charioteer, viz. the 
long chiton ; close by, ready to jump up into the chariot, is a bearded warrior 
fully armed with helmet and shield, greaves and breastplate, and carrying a 
spear ; behind, two young hoplites, also in full armour, form an escort, marching 
one behind the other. The leader of the two is beardless, and is a charming 
figure, the other has a pointed beard. 

The sculptures on this basis differ much in e.xecution from those of Xo. 3I7t). 
The relief is very slight, the modelling hardly perceptible, and the bodily 
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structure only faintly indicated. But the artist has a keen perception of 
beauty of hne and fidelity to nature, and has succeeded in imparting to his 
work a rare grace and s;cmmetry. 

III. Xo. 3478. (Measurements : the long sides 0-715, the short 0-631 
metre, each 0-415 high.) This basis resembles the others in shape, but only 
the principal face has a design, which is painted instead of being in relief, and 
is accompanied by inscriptions. Of these one is immediately to the left of 
the head of the figure and is vertical ; the other, to the left of it, is horizontal, 
and consists of three lines. 

As was noticed above, both design and inscriptions have been carefully 
defaced with a chisel or some other tool, so that it is very difficult to make out 
the one or decipher the others ; but the composition seems to represent a woman 
seated on a throne and holding in her left hand a sceptre ; her long chiton is 
adorned with a pattern of rosettes. 

The vertical inscription alone can be read, as follows: ENAOIOZ KAI 
TONA’ ETTOIE. From this alone the great importance of this basis is 
evident : for on it must have stood a statue from the hand of this celebrated 
sculptor of the si.xth century. 

What inference is to be drawn from the careful and systematic defacement 
of design and inscriptions '? Is it an echo of the Persian sack, or of some act 
of political revenge after the fall of the Peisistratids 1 It is a difficult problem, 
which perhaps only the decipherment of the remaining inscription can solve, 

Alex. Phil.vdelpheus, 

Ephor of Antiquities of Attica. 

Athens , Apul 1. 1922. 
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The Palace of Minos. A comparative account of the successive slape.s of the eaily 

Cretan civilization as illustrated by the discoveries at Knossos. By ftiiR Aethcr Evans. 

Vol. I. The Xeohtkic and Early and Middle Minoan Ages. Pp. 721. o42 figures in text, 

plans, tables, coloiued and supplementary plates. London; Macmillan A Co., 1921. 

£6 6.S. 

The first volume of Sir Arthur Evans's final publication of his excavation at Kno'so.s 
nocv lies before us. It is twenty years since the work on the hill of Kephala began, and the 
fresco of the Cupbearer was revealed to an astonished world, and thereafter the woik of 
excavation went on year by year until the events of the last ten years of necessity 
terminated for a time the labours u'hich the discoverer had set himself, and which he had 
carried out almost entirely at hi.s own expense. In the first few years preliminary pub- 
lication in the Annual of the British School at Athens went on pari jxissii with the work 
of excavation. Then, no doubt because it was obvious that it was only fair both to Sir 
Arthur and his publishers that too much should not be given out m preliminary foiin. 
and that the final publication slrould now be considered, we were contented with yeaily 
notices in the Times and occa.sional references in other publications of Sir Arthur's, such 
as the fir.st volume of Scripta Minna and in Archaeologia. The war caused a cessation of 
work, during -which yir Arthur has been employed in the preparation of the first volume 
of the final publication, and. as this break synchronised with the almost complete 
excavation of the main palace, it provided a convenient op)>ortonity for this work, 
which the discoverer always intended to produce. A'ow that the first volume has 
appeared, it is to be hoped that it will be no long time before the second and third come 
out. with the indices, of which the reader so greatly feels the lack in the first. 

It is natural that, in a work which includes and sums up previous publications as well 
as providing us with much new and unpublished material, we should meet again with 
many old friends among the illustrations. Practically everything that has previously 
been illustrated reappears, as is right and necessary, and in addition we haw many repub- 
lieations, fur jjurposcs of illustration, of the discoveries of other explorers. But this dues nut 
mean that we are not provided with a feast of now illustrations. The plates of polychrome 
ware and other illustrations of Tliddle Tlinoan pottery, the fresco of the saffron-gatherer or 
‘ Blue Boy.' the columnar lamp of purple gypsum (Fig. 249), the fresco of ' The Ladies m 
Blue ’ (Fig. 397), the votive bronze figure from Psyehro (Fig, 501), to name only the most 
outstanding of the previously unpublished object.s. are of first-rate importance. MTiereas. 
also, much of the letterpress has inevitably appeared already in a similar form, it now falls 
into place as part of a fully developed argument, enriched by the results of years of study ; 
and there is. of course, very much that is wholly new. IVe can only note the generosity with 
which Sir Arthur Evans and Messrs. Macmillans have during the progres.s of the excavations 
published or facilitated the speedy publication of so many of the most important dis- 
coveries. u-ith the result that the final edition of them must necessarily seem merely a 
republication. But their discoverer has had his reward for thus anticipating his magnum 
opus in the interest that his discoveries have everywhere evoked, in the help that he has 
received in their elucidation from the comments of students and in the impetus which he 
thus gave to other explorations in Crete, which have been of such value as affording com- 
parisons with the work at Knossos. and would never have come about on so large a scale 
but for the continuous publication of the Knossian results, which showed the learned world 
what might be expected from archaeological exploration elsewhere in Crete. The method 
cf full preliminary publication might seem to detract from the final publication : in reality 
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it has enhanced its value, since without it the great book could never have taken on the 
wonderfully comprehensive character which is its chief distinction. 

The book is not merely a record of the Knossian discoveries. Sir Arthur does not only 
describe the excavation of Knossos, but also compares it with those of other sites, such 
as Phaistos, Gournia, Mochlos. Palaikastro. etc., and uses them to elucidate his own, while 
also throwing upon them illumination derived from Knossos, illustrating the discoveries 
of others as well as his mvn. Thus the book becomes a record of Cretan archaeology', 
grouped round Knossos as its central point, as is fitting. Its value is then greater even 
than had it been a publication of Knossos alone. It is not only that, but a guidebook to 
Earlj’ and Middle Minoan archaeology. 

The method of publication is chronological. In the preliminary reports we had the 
record of the progress of the excavation, with publication of objects of all periods, as they 
were found. In the book everytliing is ordered chronologically, beginning with the neolithic 
period. This volume takes us to the end of the Middle Minoan period, roughly contem- 
poraneous with the end of the Middle Kingdom in Egypt and the beginning of the XVIIIth 
Egy-ptian Dy-nasty. r. 1580 B.c. The second volume yvill cover the First and Second Late 
JLnoan periods, the third will deal yvith the Third Late (the ‘Mycenaean’) period and 
contain the indices. This is an obvious and convenient division. 

In the course of his argument the author takes us from one part of the yvork to another, 
passing from pottery to frescoes, to architecture, to seals, to inscribed tablets, to yveapons. 
more than once from Crete to Egypt and back, with e.xcursions to the Cyclades and the 
mainland, bj' easy transitions that rarely interrupt the flow of the narrative, gradiially 
building up his corpus of our knowledge of Minoan and specifically Knossian art and 
civilisation. The principle of division cannot always be the same ; yve look at Knossian 
culture sometimes from one angle, sometimes from another. To combine the description 
of so many-faceted a culture yvith the explanation of the actual excavation of Knossos 
can have been no easy task, and it has been complicated, as is explained in the preface, 
by the constant discovery of new facts, that have often compelled the rearrangement ot 
the matter and even the breaking-up and remarshalling of the type during the long process 
of writing and printing, yvhich began even before 1914. Xaturally the book bears traces 
of this remodelling. But yve may be yvell content yvith the result, and congi'atulate >Sir 
Arthur Evans (and his helper, l)r. Duncan Mackenzie) heartily on the completion of the 
first volume of his great task. A great task indeed ; but great discoveries impose great 
obligations, and a nemesis ayvaits the discoverer of such a place as Knossos in the vast 
labour of publishing his results. A'et yve cannot doubt that to Sir Arthur it is a labour 
of love, and that he yvill go on to the completion of his yvork (as yvell as to that of 
Scripta Jlinoa) yvith undiminished energy. 

To analyse the book in general yvould be a task beyond the scope of this levieyv ; even 
to appreciate the neyy points of vieyv that the author puts before us yvould needs be to tran- 
scend the limits of the space allotted to it. With regard to 8ir Arthur’s dealings yvith 
Egypt in this volume a feyv yvords of comment may not be unacceptable. From the 
study of the shapes of the early Cretan stone pots he yvell brings out for the first time 
the undoubted fact that relations between Egypt and Crete go back into the predynastic 
period. We may perhaps demur, at any rate till the matter has been further elucidated, 
to his unquestioning acceptance of M. Weill’s vieyv of the date of the supposed prehistoric 
harbour-yvorks discovered by M. Jondet at Alexandria. One may reasonably doubt, until 
confirmation of some kind is available, that these gigantic yvorks yvere constructed by 
Minoan engineers on the Egyptian coast at least as early as the time of the Egyptian Middle 
Kingdom. One may even be permitted to yyish that other engineers and archaeologists 
should certify u.s that M. Jondet has really discovered ancient harbour yvorks at all. 
Another doubtful point is Sir Arthur's ecjually unquestioning acceptance of )M. Weill’s 
hypothetical reconstruction of the royal history of the Egyptian Intermediate Period 
and the time of the Hyksos. yvhich is open to manifold objections. The reading noyv pro- 
posed by Mr. Clriftith for the name of the Egyptian on the little diorite figure of the Xlllth 
Dynasty found at Knossos, and preferred on general grounds by 8ir Arthur to the older 
reading proposed by Petrie, is undoubtedly correct : the name is compounded yvith that of 
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the goddess Uazet (Buto). not -ndth that of the crocodile god Sebek. Sir Arthur Evans 
notes the similarity of the convention -nhich both in Egypt in the time of the X\TIIth 
Dynasty, and in both contemporary Minoan days in Crete, and in somen hat later iMycenaean 
times in Cyprus, turned the natural spots on the hide of the con' or bull into (piatrefoils 
or crosses. This similarity was first pointed out and the comparison made, so far as I 
am aware, by myself in my article on ' The Discoveries in Crete and their relation to the 
History of Egypt and Palestine’ in the Pror. Sue. Btbl. A/rk. 19(KI. p. lib. PI. XVIII. 
though it is possible that Sir Arthur may have anticipated me in some publication 
that I have mis.sed. For it is rarely that .Sir Arthur omits a reference. The footnotes 
are a treasure-house of references and. as usual, admirably illustrate the wide ranee of 
the author’s learning. And there are but few slips; the present writer is. howei cr. on one 
occasion credited with the authorship of a book that «as written by .Sir M’illiam Kirlgcway. 
(Incc or twice Sir Arthur finds it necessary in a note to administer a well-desei t ed rebuke 
to the somewhat discourteously expressed incredulity of M. Eranchet. But it is rarely that 
the least note of disagreement with others, or even of eritieisin of their views, appeals in 
the book. There is little need for him to disagree with anybody, for. after all. nobody 
but H. Eranchet docs disagree now with Sir Arthur Evans (except on matters of detail ). for 
all the rest of us recognise his profound knowledge of his material, and liis unrivalled jinwer 
of illustration from all regions and periods of ancient archaeilogy. histoi'v. and mythology: 
we are inclined to think that he knows more about Kiiossos and Cretan archaeology than 
anvbody else; we respect his authority, which is the more impressiie from the masteiy 
with which it is formulated. So we can admire the cajiacity Mith -uhich the whole stoiy 
of Knossos during its first two periods of culture-development is envisaged for us. and 
mark the ingenuity with which all the various threads of the narrative are interwoven to 
make a readable whole. For (if we may except some purely architectuial detail nhich. 
naturally, will interest the architects) the book is einineiitly readable. 

The appearance of the text-illustrations suffers to some extent from the miscellaneous 
styles of tliose that have appeared already, but all the newly published are of uniform 
character and are finely executed. The coloured plate.s are specially northy of 
eommendation. The complete and elaborate plans are the work of Me.ssrs. Th. Fyffe and 
Christian Doll. 

One does not wish to seem to praise overmuch, but neither can one find anything in 
the book to blame, except that .sometimes .'Sir Arthur’s enthusiasm runs away with him a 
little, as m the case of the Egyptian instances noticed above and perhaps in his idea that 
the Phaistos Disk contains a hymn "to the tireat Mother.’ an idea which seems to be 
based on little but faith. M. Cuny's idea, rpioted by .‘sir Arthur, that the disk is in reality 
an amulet from some Asia Minor shrine stamped with a religious text, the use of ' type ’ 
being accounted for by the need of printing a number of similar examples for sale to 
devotees, seems, however, highly probable. If so. .'sir Arthur's irlea mav not be so far- 
fetched after all. and criticism, even in this ease, may be ini.sjudgod. In any case. .Sir 
Arthur may well say to me. in the words of the poet. 

TrOeiftr;. up fxe pdA ah ee jtujTe Ti veiKei 

d&ocri yap roL Tarra per Apyriots uyoperets. 

H. R. Hall. 


The Oedipus Tyrannus of Sophocles. Translated and Explained by J. T. Siiep- 
PAKD, M.A.. Fellow of King’s College. Cambridge. Pp. Ixxix -f- 170. Cambiidge 
University Press, 1920. 

This book falls into three parts; 1. Introduction. 2. Text with blank ver.se tran.slation 
to face the text. 3. Xotes. 

The Introduction, in four chapters, is intended to support the thesis that Oedipus is 
regarded by .'iophocles and is meant to be regarded by the audience as innocent — ’ as a 
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hero not without faults, yet noble, involved, not because of his faults, but in spite of his 
virtue, in pollution.’ This very sound and orthodox conclusion is supported by some 
arguments which do not strike us as quite so sound. For example, so anxious is Mr. Shep- 
pard to contrast the attitude of Aeschylus with that of Sophocles that he tells us that 
‘ Aeschylus treats the whole story as a tale of guilt and retribution. Laius sinned against 
Apollo, w'ho forbade him to beget a son. In Sophocles we notice that it is left doubtful 
w'hether even Lams sinned against the god. Kothing that Sophocles says makes it impossible 
that Apollo simply foretold the future destiny of a child already begotten ’ (p. xix). Mr. 
Sheppard cannot have forgotten O. T. IW ff. : ypijcr/ios yap Adtoj vot . . . cLs 

avTOV poLpa -TTpa^ watSo? Oav€iu^ oo'Tt? yeroir ipov re KaKelvov ~dpa. We 

must suppose then that Mr. iSheppard has been misled by Blaj'des’ egregious note : 
‘ ooTis yivaiT . ‘ who had been born.’ not ‘ who should be born.’ which would be octti? 
yevr'ia-oiTo’ : which is. of course, nonsense. Again, chap. iii. on ‘ The Tyrant,' in reference 
to the choi’al ode 863 ff. and especially v. 889, ei /rq to KepSos Kcpoavdl is 

vitiated by a far too narrow view of the meaning of KepSo^ and Kep^aii'w. The last, 
and perhaps the best, chapter on Sophrosyne, is similarly weakened by a forced inter- 
pretation of the word Kaipoi. No one doubts that xatpo's sometimes means ‘ due measure ’ 
and has no explicit temporal reference. But the temporal reference is bv far the com- 
moner : Aristotle, Elh. X. 1096a. 26, defines ‘ the good ’• in the category of time as Kaipoi- 
In several of the passages where Mr. Sheppard renders xaipos by ' measure ’ his rendering 
is at least doubtful ; e. g. 1516 T-dvra yap Kaipm KuXd, whicli Mr. fSheppard renders 
■ Measure in all things is best,’ we should prefer to understand as ‘ there is a time for all 
things ’ ; in others it is demonstrably wrong : e. g. Aesch. Seplem 1. ypq Xiyuv rd Kiupia, 
Mr. Sheppard renders ‘ must speak well-measured words.’ But the phrase is in fact nothing 
but a verse rendering of the ordinary Xeyetv rd /SiXTiara (Demosth. 3. 11. and passh/i; 
Aristoph. EccL 152). and means to speak ' to the purpose,’ ' opportunely.’ in the widest 
sense. If tol Kalpia here means ‘well-measured,’ what are we to make of Aesch. P. T'. 
1036, piv 'Ep/dJ? ol'K aKaipa <f>aiviTai Xeyctr? What of Sophocles, 724, 

et n Kaipiov Xiyu, where Mr. Sheppard’s version would be impossible? Or of Philoct. 
862, /SX^tt’ (1 Kalpia (^Oiyyti ? But, above all, what of O.C. 808 f., Kp. )(wp\'S to t’ 
el-nrelv ttoXXo. Kal tu Kalpia. Ot. <os Sq trv j3pa-)(ia Taira 0 iv /cotpal Aeycis ? 
If Mr. Sheppard’s rendering were right, then verse 808 would be a flat truism. Moreover, 
V. 809 defines precisely the meaning of tu Kalpia as ’ brief and to the point.' How easily 
the meanings ' untimely ’ and ‘ excessive ’ pass into each other is illustrated by the com- 
bination in Latin of ' intempestivus ’ and ‘ immodicus,’ and doubtless Mr. Sheppard might 
hold that ‘ brief and to the point ’ is exactly ' well-measured.’ But what of ipdv rd 
Kalpia, -I j. 120 ; K^povovvTi Kalpia, EL 227 ? and what of Kaiplav 8 vplv dpd) . . . arcl- 
Xovcrav 'loKdcrTrjv, O.T. 631 ? So in Prose, where Kalpioi is rather a rare word, Mr. Shep- 
pard's version is quite unsuitable : e. g. Herod I. 125. (^povTt^wr St evpia-Kt t£ ravra 
Kaipiwrara dii'ai ; Thuc. 4, 10, dird rccUr ats iroXXd rd Kalpia Set iv Ty OaXairaij ivpPrj rat. 
When Mr. Sheppard renders O.T. 324 f., opto yap orSe trot to rrdv ifxLvrjp idv wpos Kaipdv by 
• I see thy own word quit the path of safety ’ he ignores the attested sense of — pbs Kaipdv= 

' to the purpose,' as, e. g. irpos Kaipdv Trorto, Aj. 38, slightly varied in Phil. 525; wpo? to 
Kalpiov 'TTovdiv, Trpds Kaipdv Xiywv, Phil. 1279; wpo; Kaipov cri'eTretr. Trach. 59. 
But the climax is reached in Mr. Sheppard's version of O.T. 1512 ff. Beading 
vvv oe ToiT fv\eadi poi, ov Kaipd<s del filov Si Xitiovoi vpd<; Kvprjirai too (f>VTevcravTO<; 
TTUTpos he renders ’ be your prayer to live where fortune's modest measure is.’ etc. On 
p. lx, he prints ‘ to live where the Due Measure is,’ and while in the present passage and 
in V. 325 Kuipo's has a small initial letter, in the footnote on p. Ixxiv we have Katpb^■ in all 
the seductive dignity of a capital. It may be disputed whether we should read eoyco-^e 
poi or £oyecr6’ ipol; whether the subject to ^^v is Oedipus or his children; whether we 
should read dci /3lov Se or ia (we should ourselves prefer p) (Ijv, too /Slov SI; but 
there surely cannot in any case be the remotest doubt as to the meaning of of xaipos 
^ijv, ‘ to live where occasion serves.’ Mr. Sheppard himself tells us (p. 102) that 
' Sophocles does . . . not perform meaningless verbal gymnastics.’ IVhen. then 
Sophocles uses a phrase so common and so definite in meaning, we must refuse to give 
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it here a meaning rvhich is perfectly unexampled. The reference of Kaipm being usually 
temporal, the phrase is usually introduced by a temporal conjunction. Thus, to confine 
ourselves to Thucydides, rve have oTrdre Katpd? ehp 4. 77 ; drai’ Kaipo<; 17, 4, 126; 6, 93; 
i—eLdt] Kutpos rp', 7. .5; 7. ol ; c— Kuipos tooKti fimi, 7. 34; tTrcL&ij cdofe Katpds cii ui. 
7. 5 ; but neglecting such more ambiguous uses as iv <S av Kaipo'S y. 4.17; yv Kaipb^ y, 4. 92 ; 
yv TTov KaLpb‘; -p, S. 27 ; ai' Kaipb^ S. 1, we have a definitely local use in Thuc. 4. o4. 

ivavki^upevoL rwv ^(i)pt(Ln’ ov Katpb<; iiy cSyovv Tyv yyi', and 4. Oil. Trrpyotx re ^vXlvovs 
K aTiaryo'av y Kaipb'S yv. In view of these facts, that .Sophocles should have used the 
words in Mr. Sheppard’s sense is simply incredible. On any interjiretation the main em- 
phasis lies on the second clause, and the meaning is. ’ wherever you live, may your life 
be happier than your father's.’ If we should render ' wherever I live.’ then Oedipus will 
be repeating the same indifference to his ocni fate with which he began his reference to his 
children : ilAA. y p\v ypCiv p.iiip' b—oi—fp tUr , itio (v. 14.58). One of the passages quoted 
by Mr. Sheppard to support his interpretation is Bacchylides fr. 21. -avpolcn Se finn-wi' 
Tov airavTa xpovov Saipon’ €8<iiKev [ ■jrpdtro'Oi'Ta? ti- KaipiZ —oXioKp/irn (f>ny | yypag LKi elirOm 
Trplv lyKvpa-ai Si'a, which Jebb renders : ‘ To few mortals is Fate wont to grant that they 
should have happy fortunes through all their years, or come to the first gret' hairs of age 
without encountering woe.’ Mr. Sheppard, critli his customary engaging confidence, 
rejects this rendering and tells us that Bacchylides means ' few have the happy life of 
moderate prosperity.’ IVould Mr. .Sheppard have cited this passage, we wonder, if he had 
remembered Thuc. 4. 59. aira ravra tl p.y <ei’> Kuipul Ti'yoiti' cxarcpot — pdcrcroiTt; ! 

The Translation is a sound piece of work, and mayfaiily be said to succeed in its puipose. 
which is ■ to give the reader a faithful version ’ (p. x). In one passage, indeed. Mr. Sheppard 
hardly does himself justice. M’hen locasta. 1071 f.. says lov, lor, dvaryi'e' tovto yap 
a I pbvov TrpoiTCi— CIV. aXXo S orTroff vo-rcpoi-, we cannot think her words are ade- 
quately renderecl by ' 0 ^Vretched. MTetehed utterly ! That name | I give you. and 
henceforth no other name.' ' Wretched ’ is a poor rendering for a word of such quality 
as SvrrTi/vos. Moreover, the whole point lies in lor, lor, hra-yn : the rest, beautiful as it 
is, is but a concession to convention. For locasta's grief silence alone is adequate, and the 
point is that, save for the ejaculation, she is silent. Hence o-iojT-ys in v. 1705. So Aietes. 
tv^ev 8 d(f>on-yTw irep epiras ayci (Find. P, iv. 237).. 

The Notes are rather desultory in character and of uneven quality. They are intended 
mainly to expound the dramatic value of particular words, phra.ses. and episode.s. and 
here they show evidence both of acuteness and of careful study. Mr. .Sheppard shares, 
indeed, to the full the capacity of so many modern scholars for ‘hearing the grass crow.' 
When, for instance, we are told that Tra'i-ru rwpior. v. 3fMt. ‘ with rfirru for the optibav 
of Aesch. Sept. 20 prepares our minds, subtly and without our conscious perception of it. 
for the suggestion of Kep8os as the motive of the seer, because we half remember the 
Homeric KepOea vwpoiv,’ we can only say with Dominie .'sampsoii. ‘ Pro — di — gi — ous ! ' 

A subsidiary purpose of the Notes is to ilefend the reading adopted when it ditfers 
from the text of Jebb or to explain the rendering given in the Translation. The ino.^t 
notable reading is perhaps — erpaios o varpos. which we are glad to see restored in v. 478. 
It is to be hoped that laorarpo's may now join that other ' palmary emendation,' Coning- 
ton’s Aeorros irir (Aesch. Afj. 718), in a kindly oblivion. In our space we cannot 
do more than notice some passages which we think Mr. Sheppard might iisefullv reconsider. 
In V. 11. reading o-Tepfarres Mr. .Mieppard renders: 'in what mood stand ye here — Of 
panic — or good courage ? ’ and he thinks the objection that ' those who are resigned have 
no ground for supplication ’ is sufficiently answered by Isocrates. Demon . Sb. erripye plr 
tX irapovTa, DjT€i Sc ra jiiXrio-Ta. But since o-TcptaiTcs must indicate not the mooX 
merely of the suppliant but the motire of his supplication, the quotation is pointless, unless 
it means that contentment with the present state is a motive for seeking a better. 44 f., djg 
TuLcnv epT7€LpoL(TL K.T.X., is explained to mean : ‘ It is in the case of men of experience, above 
all others, that I find both counsel and event live,’ {. e. ' what happens in regard to what 
they plan, as well as (xaf) what they plan.’ This seems to approximate to the scholiast's 
interpretation of <Trp.rj}op(U as aTroySacrcis. but we frankly do not follow Air. .Sheppard's 
reasoning. V. 54 : cl— cp ap^cts ryerSe yyg dxTTrtp Kparci?. Mr. .Sheppard thinks that ‘ tl;e 
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editors miss the point here ’ inasmuch as they make no distinction between apyo. and 
KparSi. It would be easy to show that the words are used by the poets indifierently. and 
if the distinction imagined bj- Mr. Sheppard were intended. Kpareiv in the next line should 
have been apycir. V. 65 : v7rr<u y’ tvSovrd p.'. Mr. Sheppard curiously thinks that y’ 
is out of place and reads vttiw p evSovTix y. But in a composite phrase like vTn'u) ev&eiv 
Greek regularly attaches the ye to the first word of the phrase, e. g. Ik ye rpg TroAews, 
never rmless under stress of metre ck rtp -n-oXeu)^ ye. V. 88 : eSwira is adopted from 
Suidas for the MSS. eEeXBovra. although in any reasonable sense it is quite impossible. 
V. 95 : The note on XeyoLp’ av quite ignores the fact that Xeyoip’ dv is a regular formula 
for commencing a speech : e. g. Eurip. Iph. T. 939. Her. 1132, El. 1060. Sappl. 465. and 
contains no implication of ‘ I will if I must.’ which would naturally be the explicit Xeyuip’ 
dr ei ypi/ (Eur. El. 300) or the like. V. 133 ; There seems to be no ground either in 
etymology or in Greek usage for supposing that tVaSi'ws is stronger than uttais. V. 156 : 
Ti poi 1) veov r) . . . vrilXiv rfurctreis ypeos. Surely the phrase e^ayra-ei^ 
reference to exaction of a debt, but merely means ' what thing new or recurrent wilt thou 
accomplish.’ Cf. Aesch. Ag. 85. tl yptos: ti leuv k.t.X. \. 227 ff. ; Kel pet' (^o/Ieirai 
nivTTLKXgp! vTceSeXe~Lv ] acrds Ka6 alroT — ireureTat yap k.t.X. is Mr. Sheppard's reading, 
and his note, in which he follows Blayde.s. is. ' Construe literally : ” And if he fears to 
produce the charge himself bringing it against himself — why? " (there is a simple ellipse) 
■■ he shall .suffer no worse penalty than banishment.’" ' Although we certainh- do not 
accept any interpretation hitherto propo.sed. because one and all seem to misunderstand 
vTre^eXe'n’. we cannot agree with Mr. Sheppard. In the first place we know no parallel to 
the suppo.sed sense of vT-eiaiiteiy. and neither Blaydes nor Mr. Sheppard supplies one. 
Even if we present Mr. Sheppard with Pindar’s drt Ke ah’ XapiVcoj' Tv\a yXSiaaa (fiperu^ 
e^eXoi fiaBeias, his case is no better. But a more serious objection remains. The ellipse 
which Mr. Sheppard thinks ‘ simjilc ’ is .so far from being so that not merely is it to us a 
prion incredible, but we know no ellipse in Greek (no one. wc hope, would compare 
Horn, II. 1. 581 f. !) which even remotely resembles it. V. 464: Mr. Sheppard reads 
eloe. which is surely inferior, especially in view of !> Aids udi'CTres c^dri in v. 151. Lastly, 
it is strange that on the strength of a gloss in Hesychius. y/yupip" otrjyor- ioi^oxAr/s 
(Dveary Sevrepm. Mr. Sheppard should give yydprjy the unattested sense of ' I passed my 
days’ when the ordinary rendering 'I was reckoned’ is well supported; e. g. Time. 8. 
81. ira . . . ol ev Trj ^dp<.g Tipidrepov avTov dyoieu j Xen. .-iges. 11. 6, tus Se twv 
dpydi'Tuir (upnprias) peydXa% y/ye. 

The only minor errata we remember to have noted are ji. Ixxiv. footnote 2. Euripid. 
Fh. 871 for 471, and p. 642 BpJnra for SpwiTu. 

A. W. M. 


Eschyle. Texte etabli et traduit par Paul JLvzox. Tome I. Pp. xxxv -S 199. Societe 
d'Edition " Les Belles Lettres.’’ Paris, 1920. Fr. 15. 

This is a volume in the recently inaugurated series of Greek and Latin authors, after the 
manner of our own Loeb Scries, containing text with French prose translation to face the 
text, short introductions, and brief explanatory and critical notes. The series, which is 
the creation of a group of French men of letters, members of the Institut and of the College 
de France, who have founded at Paris the Association Guillaume Bude for the defence 
and propagation of Classical culture, will be welcomed by British scholars with sympathetic 
interest. 

This first instalment of Aeschylus contains a short general Introduction to Aeschvlus, 
the Bios AitryiAoc from the Medicean M.S.. and the .Supplices, Persae. Septem, and 
Prometheus, each of which is introduced by a short ‘ notice.’ 

The Introduction begins with a sketch of the life and work of Aeschylus, followed by a 
few words on the moral ideas of his poetry. M. Mazon. who finds the central idea to be 
the idea of Justice, rather puzzles us by his remark on Ch. 308, to Si'/iaioi' perafialvei, 
‘ le Droit se deplace,’ ‘ e’est la I’idee nouvelle et originale d'Eschyle ’ (p. vii). The second 
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part of the Introduction gives an admirably lucid account of the history- of the Text, the 
MSS., and the principles on vhich the Editor proceeds in con.stituting his text. His vic«' 
of the problem is summed up in the concluding ivord.s of the Introduction. ‘ Notre texte 
a subi des alterations par le fait des jioetes et des acteurs qui ont remanie les pieces 
d'Escliyle aux v*-‘ et iv^‘ siecles. par le fait des grammairiens qui ont multiplie les editions 
scolaires de la vulgate alexandrine, par le fait des Byzantins qui ont. a leur tour, reedite 
pendant cinc£ siecles le seul exemplaire qui leur fut parvenu d’une de ces editions; et 
cet exemplaire lui-meme ne contenait quhm texte de cpialite mediocre, oil les fautes ne 
manc[uaicnt pas. Et. nialgre tout cela, nous ne lisons pas uii Eschvie corrompiu et deforme 
sans remede : nous possedons bien. dan^ son ensemble, le texte niemc du pocte. Notre 
devoir est de n'y toucher cpi'avec prudence et respect.’ The brief ' notices ’ prefixed to 
the individual plays are admirable. 

M. Mazon’s text is in general prudent and orthodox. SuppL 444 : qcTeyTrXfgrai (for 
p.iy ip-z-kyjo-aq). which is given as the conjecture of the Editor (after Droysen's p.erep- 
TT-Vijiras). was anticipated by Tucker. iS'i/pp/. 604 ; K-parovira yeip Trocroi zXy^bvviTai 

is read by M. Mazon from his own conjecture : ' a cpielle majorite aiissi a prevalii le vote 
populaire.’ SuppL 835 : he adopts Headlam’s ydiavaL Pers. 451 : he adopts Stahl's 
i'coKToiuLTo (from Herod, viii. 76. ccoicro/xcrtor). But the conjecture i.s surely needless, and 
the syntax, orav — c^oicroiaro. unparalleled in good Greek. Pei s. 815 : a\\’ tr iuzaideveraL 
is retained and rendered, ' et va grandir encore.’ Sept. 13 : iSpai' tyn O' eKacnor wg ri 
o-rp.-p€— €s is read. ' chacun enfin se donnant an role cpii eonvient a ses forces.’ Sepil. 45 : 
M. Mazon reads. ”Apj; r’, 'Eri w, Kai ifiiXatpaToi' ^6/3ov. We do not remember any parallel 
to the construction here implied A re, B, kuI F. It .seems that we should read either 
’'A/ups Ercw, Kal, or possibly ’'Appv t’ 'ErviTi. i. e. *Apjjr t' Eia’uAior. The corresponding 
masculine to ’Ervu would be ’Eri'uiv, and there is no reason why it .should not have an 
accusative in — in, as AttoAXw, HoirciSa), etc. Prom. 2 : a/Sporov is preferred to “ijiarov. 
and (v. 17) eluipid^ew to efmpia^uv. In 463 crinpairiv is rightly retained : ' des bMes 
soumises soit an harnals. soit a un cavalier.' 

The Translation is a highly meritorious piece of work. It differ.s. of course, in some 
respects from what for some years has been regarded among us as the ideal to be aimed at 
in translating a Greek poet. In the first place, the French translator does not aim at 
giving his diction a specifically poetical colour, and the use of antiquated word-., as e. y. 
nef = navire (SuppL 135. etc.) is rare. Again, while the English tran.slator usually 
endeavours to find a corresponding word to translate a Greek word, the French translator 
is often compelled by the lack of compound words to employ a periphra.sis. Hence there 
cannot in French be the same economy of words as in Greek and English, and the French 
rendering is apt to give an impression of diffuseness. Thus, c. y.. Suppl. 186-100. M. Mazon 
requires 54 words to render 20. Again. Prom. 467-8, ^aXucro'dTrXuyKTu 6 ovtis uXXog 
di r’ epiov j Xii'dirrep’ ti'pe vavrlXitiv oyyp.ara, is rendered : ' Nul autre qiie moi non ]ilus 
n’inventa ees vehicules aux ailes de toile. cpii permettent au marin de cuurir les mers,’ — 
22 u'ords to render 10. Ptrs. 81-86. Kvdvtuy 8’ iippntri. Xtecrcrwv / efmiiMV 6epypa dpaKoi ros, / 
TToXi’yeip Kal r-oXerai’rug, 5cpior 9 "ippa Oiojkwi', / iznyei SoeptKXiVoig di - / Opiuri Toiodapvvv 
"App : ■ En ses yeux luit le regard bleu sombre du dragon sanglant. II meut mille bras et 
mille vaisseaux et, pressant son attelage assyrien. il conduit a I’attaque des heros qu' 
illustra la lance FAves a Fare triomphant’; — 40 words to render 10. Occasionally, no 
doubt, the French is even more terse than the Greek, e. g. Xtfoj oe trot {Ptrs. 180) becomes 
‘ ecoute.’ But, in any case, it may fairly be claimed that the periphrastic language of the 
French translator conduces to lucidity, and renders his ver.sion almost equivalent to a 
commentary. Nor is he wanting in spirit and vigour. As a fair illustration we take this 
well-known passage from the Me.ssenger's account of the battle of .8alamis (Ptrsiie, 386 
sqq.) : ' Mais. quand le jour aux blancs coursiers epand sa clarte sur la terre. void que. 
sonore. une clameur s'eleve du cote des Grecs. modulee comme un hymne. cependant que 
Feeho des rochers de File en repete 1 eclat. Et la terreur alors saisit tons les barbares. 
decus dans leur attente ; car ce n'etait pas pour fuir que les Grecs entonnaient ce pean 
solennel, mais bien jiour marcher au combat, pleins de valeureuse assurance; et les appels 
de la trompette embrasaient toute leur ligne. Aussitot les rames bruyantes. tombant 
J.H.S. — VOL. XLII. I 
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avec ensemble, frappeiit I’eau profonde en cadence, et tons bientot apparaissent en pleine 
vue. L'aile droite, alignee, marcbait la premiere, en bon ordre. Puis la flotte entiere 
se degage et s'avance, et Ton pouvait alors entendre, tout proche, un immense appel : 
“ Allez. enfants des Grecs, delivrez la patrie, delivrez vos enfants et vos femmes, les 
sanctuaires des dieux de vos peres et les tombeaux de vos aieux : c’est la lutte 
supreme ! " ’ 

An unusual feature is the printing with the choral parts of ' indications musicales ’ : 
we are unable to estimate the value to the reader of such indications as " un peu plus 
anime,’ ' un peu elargi,’ ‘ ferme et bien marque,' etc., but, at the worst, they can do no 
harm. 

The footnotes, explanatory and critical, are admirably lucid, and slips, such as that 
on p. 6.5. where Perseus is described as son of Danaos. are rare. We note the absence of a 
Bibliography such as the volumes of the Loeb Series give ; but to have been of any real 
service it would have had to be of unconscionable length. The printing of the volume 
is excellent, and our one regret is that it is issued in paper covers instead of in publisher’s 
binding. In these days, when individual binding is so expensive, this will necessarily 
considerably increase the cost to the purchaser, since, even with the most careful handling, 
the book, if unbound, will speedilj- fall to pieces. 

A. W. M. 


The Unity of Homer. By- Johx A. Scott, Professor of Greek in North-Western 
University; Sather Professor of Classical Literature in the University of California, 
1921. (Sather Classical Lectures, Volume 1.) Pp. 269, Berkeley, Cal. : Univ. of 
California Press. 1921. 

The contents of this book are well summed up by the author himself, p. 269 : ' Everything 
fits into the theory of a single Homer; the civilisation, the language, the gods, the outlines, 
the marks of genius; and all these are supported by the unanimous verdict of the best 
poets and the greatest critics of twenty-five hundred years.’ That Prof. Scott has contrived 
to cover so much ground in a short and eminently readable book is no mean testimony to 
his literary skill. The work is a summary, partly of arguments its author was himself the 
first to bring forward; and while the professed student of Homer may read it with profit, 
any intelligent person in posses.sion of a good jirose translation of the Hind and (.)dy.my 
can use it by skipping half-a-dozen pages in the chapter dealing with language. It fills a 
gap, for we know of no other work in English so convenient and so complete. 

The reviewer disagrees with Prof. ,''cott on some minor points, finds the chapter on 
‘ Antiquities and kindred matters ’ (ch. iv.) rather inadequate, and wishes he (and certain 
other writers) would not use the phrase ‘ higher critic ’ to mean ‘ separatist.’ Against 
these few defects may be set very many excellences, for example the exposure, p. 242 ff., 
of the unsoundness of the analogy between the Wolfian handling of Homer and the 
application of superficiallv similar methods to Hebrew and other Oriental documents. 
W e wish this book a wide ciiculation. 


Herakles. Aufsatze zur griechischen Religions- und Sagengeschichte. By BEBXH.rED 
ScHWEiTZEH. Pp. vii + 247. 38 illustrations. Tubingen : J. C. B. Mohr (Paul 

.Siebeck), 1922. 

Two essays, the first dealing with the Aktorione, in whom Schweitzer sees a twx'-bodied 
pre- Dorian god. The evidence is largely archaeological. The author has made a special 
study of vases of the geometrical period, but does not arouse great confidence in his critical 
skill when he uses (p. 166) a gross and notorious forgery (details in Bev. archtoltiyiipie, 
Tom. XIV. 1921. p. 154) as a genuine piece. The second essay deals rather with saga 
and Matrlien. which .Schweitzer deliberately confuses, and attempts to restore the primitive 
form of the Twelve Labours. 
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We notice much that is old-fashioned in the author’s philology and anthropology, 
much rhetoric, and not enough close reasoning. Some of the material may be incidentally 
of interest. 


Die Reohtsidee im friihen Griechentum. Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der 
■\verdenden Polis. By Victor Ehrexbeeg. Pp. xii -f lot). One plate, Leipzig : 
S. Hirzel, 1921. 

This little york, ivhile confessedly owing much to various predecessors, notably R. Hirzel's 
Themis. Dike uml Venvanilies. is not without pretensions to originality. The author 
sketches the development of the terms 0efx.i<;, oikij, OecrfjLO^. and i-ofjLO?. the hrst -nlth its 
cognates receiving the most elaborate handling, though part of the space might have been 
spared, as it includes a long demonstration of the well-known connection of Themis with 
Ge. He insists on the original sacral connotation of and has some ingenious 

suggestions as to the origin of the goddess herself and her relation to the omphalos (p. 4S). 
AtVi; he would connect, not with SeeWi'c/rt, but with SiKctc, supposing it to have been 
originally a casting of lots. V'hether his suggestion be right or not, he is probably correct 
in thinking that the development of Dike the goddess is relatively late, while in the case 
of Themis the goddess is earlier than the abstract idea. He is at times over-subtle and 
hampered in more than one place by the antiquated separatist theories concerning Homer. 


The Homeric Catalogue of Ships. Edited with a Commentary by Tho.mas W. 

Allex. Pp. 190, 2 maps. O.xford : The Clarendon Press, 1921. 16s. 

‘ The Catalogue occupied historians of all ages,' but with this difference, that whereas the 
ancients regarded it as canonical and a .safe starting-point for their own ethnological 
re.searches, the modern.s for the most part have condemned it as the work of a later writer, 
a Boeotian patriot intent on glorifying his native countiy, or a pamphletcm- with political 
theories of his own. Mr. Allen, reverting to earlier methods, has given us a valuable 
study, of which all subsequent speculations as to the political and geographical distribution 
of peoples in early Greece must take account. Whether or no we accept INH. Allen's view 
(p. 169) that the catalogue stood originally at the beginning of the saga, ho has shown 
that the conditions described are such as never existed in the Greece known to later ages, 
and from that result produces the following dilemma : either the description i.s invented, 
or it represents the actual facts at the time of composition. If the latter, it should be 
consistent with the remainder of the poems, with the mass of ancient legend and with the 
archaeological evidence as known to us at the present time. Con.sistency with the two 
first c6uld in some degree be attained by a later imitator, consistency with the third was 
attainable only by a writer contemporary, or almost contemporary, wuth the events which 
he describes. 

To take an example : In spite of Mr. Allen’s rehabilitation of Auli.s and his geographical 
explanation of the position which Boeotia hold.s in the catalogue, without believing that 
the compiler was himself a Boeotian it is difficult to account for the extent of his local 
knowiedge, winch is greater for Boeotia than for any other part of Greece. Nevertheless 
the local writer does nothing to distort the picture ; by his very treatment of Boeotia he 
gives us security for the accuracy of his description as a whole. It might, of course, have 
been possible for a later writer to have himself evolved the state of affairs as described in 
the catalogue, a Boeotia divided into a number of small states, as local politicians at a 
later date deshed, with Thebes in ruins, as a close attention to legendary chronology 
demanded; such. too. is the description postulated by the rest of the poem. But we 
may seriously doubt whether a local poet writing at a later date would have deduced .such 
a state of affairs or have been ready to express it. and it is even more inconceivable 
that a later poet could have deduced' his description of the Peloponnese either from legend 
or from later political aspirations. .Still less could he have done so with Thessaly. In 

1 2 
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both these cases our present archaeological knowledge goes far to confirm the compiler’s 
description, and in each section of the catalogue as treated by Mr. Allen we are left with 
the impression that the compiler was describing facts which he and his audience knew to 
be the case. 

With regard to the Trojan portion of the catalogue Mr. Allen puts forward a new 
theory, suggested by Mr. Arkwight, that the four lines of Trojan allies radiating from 
Troy correspond with the four ^rinds. The description is perhaps more convincing than 
that of trade-routes, but difficulties arise in the case of the ' Xorthern ' line if we are 
to adopt the view of Eratosthenes that Homer knew nothing of the coastal towns of 
Paphlagonia. If Alybe was an inland district of Cappadocia and was approached overland, 
it is almost inconceivable that the compiler should have considered it ' in the direction of 
Boreas.’ 

If a small detail may be mentioned, is it necessary to suppose that the Pylos of I. 295 
is the historic Pylos of the Thucydidean narrative ? The towus which Agamemnon offered 
to his prospective son-in-law lay on the borders of Pylos — that is to say, on the southern 
frontier of Nestor’s kingdom — just as the debatable town of Thryon (viarq Hi'Aor 
f/un^ocvTos) lay on his northern frontier. We cannot tell what were the local conditions 
which allowed Agamemnon to dispose of this district as he proposed. The normal frontier 
of Nestor’s kingdom reached as far as Modon and Coron — for some reason unknown to us 
the king of men could e.xercise a certain jurisdiction here. 

Cases such as this, where our knowledge is inadequate, do not make it necessary to 
condemn all passages where we are unable to confirm the compiler's description. On the 
contrary, historical criticism will take the opposite view, that in the case of a document, 
which in cases where it can be tested is proved to be correct, its other statements may be 
accepted as the basis for further investigations into the early age of Greece. In this lies 
the great value of Mr. Allen’s book. 


The Origin of Tyranny. By P. N. Uke. Pp. xi — 374, 46 illustrations. Cambridge : 

University Press, 1922. 35s. 

This volume elaborates a thesis which Prof. Ure first put forward in this Journal in 1906. 
that the Greek tyrants of the seventh and sixth centuries were essentially men of business 
who owed their political success to their ability as money-makers. It examines not only 
the case of the principal despots of early Greece, but also that of the contemporary rulers 
of Lydia. Egypt and Rome; and it reviews the available evidence, and especially the 
pottery record of the seventh and sixth centuries, with the minutest care. The materials 
thus amassed have been utilised by Prof. Ure for all they are worth, and sometimes maybe 
for a little more. Many of his arguments are temptingly ingenioqs and are put forward 
uith excellent wit and force, yet depend on too many uncertain factors to contain more 
than a bare possibility of truth. It must suffice here to mention one strange piece of 
reasoning, that the tyrants ‘ got a bad press ’ among the later Greeks because of their 
commercial origin (p. 303). On Prof. Ure’s own showing their economic activities were 
usually far more beneficial than those of the gradgrinding ‘ Junkers ’ whom they superseded. 
The traditional xfiew that the Greek tyrants, like the Italian ' signori ’ and our oum king 
John, damned their own memory by the cruelties and outrages which they committed, is 
surely good enough. But in spite of a weak argument here and there, the cumulative 
force of Prof. Ure’s plea cannot be denied, and this much at least of his case seems well 
established, that the tj-rants as a class were men who had considerable riches at their 
command. 

But how was this economic capital converted into political power ? On this vital 
point Prof. Lve unfortunately leaves too much to the inragination of his readers, and the 
only two clear statements which he makes are open to dispute. In the first place, in 
emphasising the fact that the rise of tyranny coincided with the invention of coinage, he 
asserts that coinage was ‘ perhaps the most epoch-making revolution in the whole history of 
commerce.’ But expansions of currency are the effects rather than the cause of commercial 
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booms, whose -n-puiTov klvovv should rather be sought in improved technical processes and 
the opening up of new markets; and coinage liardly ranks in importance with two other 
products of ancient inventiveness, a metallic currency and credit-money. Again. Prof. 
Ure draws too sharp a distinction between the earlier Greek despots and those of the fourth 
century, whose demagogic wiles and military coups Plato and Aristotle (to .say nothing of 
Herodotus) regarded as ti’pical of tyrant-craft. Just as there arc clear cases of latter-day 
Greek despots owing their power, like the Medici, to judicious usury, so ue have undoubted 
instances of early truants posing as friend.s of the people and acquiring or maintaining 
their dominion by sheer force. Is it not simplest to assume that investment in mercenaries 
was the commonest method by whicli usurpers disposed of their wealth, like most of the 
Italian ' signori ’ and untold numbers of Oriental despots ‘1 Hut assuming that .-.oine of 
the earlier Greek tyrants also put their riches to a more subtle and less brutal use. as rve 
may fairly assume with Prof. Fre that they did. was it by way of money-lendins, or of 
finding employment for large masses of labour, or by some other method, that they accjuired 
political power ? On these points Prof. Ure throws out hints, but he does not follow out 
his arguments. Lastly, the parallel which he draws between ancient tyrants and modern 
■ oil kings ’ is merely confusing, for the social and political effects of present-day ' big 
business ’ are not as clear as the ex parte writers quoted by Prof. L're would make out. 

It appears, then, that Prof. Ure has not fully worked out his case. But he has 
undoubtedly thrown a flood of fresh liglit on his subject, and indeed on early Greek history 
in general. Whatever measure of assent his present book may command, it will ccitainly 
rank as a tirst-rate contribution to Greek historical studies. 


Geschichte des Hellenismus. By J. Kaebst. iSecond Edition. Vol. I. Pp. xii — 
536. Leipzig and Berlin : B. G. Teubner, 1917. M. 16. 

The second edition of this volume, first published in 1901 under the title Geschichte des 
helknistischeu Zeitalfers. shows an increase of 103 pages. It is divided into three books. 
The fir.st. dealing with the Greek city state, is 53 pages longer and has been largely rewritten. 
The second. Macedonia and Philip IL. is little altered. The third. Alexander, shows an 
increase of 36 pages, chiefly in the first chapter, the Orient before Alexander: the actual 
story is little modifled. though more space i.s given to the Asiatic Greeks, but the chapter 
on Alexander's world-rule is completely recast. The appendices have nearly doubled in 
length. The volume is really a history of Ciraeco-Macedonian political theory, and the 
parts rewritten are those dealing with the main theme. The connexion of the books 
seems to be this : (1 ) why the polls failed to achieve national unity; (2) how the national 
Macedonian monarchy came near to achieving unity; (3) how Alexander's world-kingdom 
transcended both the national monarchy and the polls, and achieved, or was in the way 
to achieve, a greater s^thesis. 

The work is one of the most important histories dealing with Helleni.-m which have 
appeared; it is well written, ^erv interesting, and ha.s the quality of making the reader 
think; it has cost much labour, for Kaerst began to write on the subject in 1S7S; and. 
since I hold its main conclusion to be unfounded. I wish to emphasise both the jileasure 
and the profit I have derived from reading it. There are few sections which do not contain 
some acute observation or arresting idea. It is written subject to certain limitations, 
explained in the preface to the first edition : Kaerst i.s not intere.sted m the details of 
actual historical events, especially on the military side (hence he gives no maps), or concerned 
ovei much to cite the modern literature on the .subject. This does not mean that he legiilarlv 
neglects detail. He is often very good; I may instance the mercenary world (where his 
belief that the mercenaries affected the Alcxander-tradition seems contiimed by Oxyr. 
Pap. 15. 1798); Callisthenes. where a little jiaragrapli on p. 448 opens up a large vista; 
and the League of Corinth, where he usefully corrects Wilhelm. But it means that you 
never quite know- when he icill neglect detail ; and the neglected detail has a wav of making 
a hole in your theories. Also he seems to know* little of recent woik outside Gerinanv. a 
severe handicap when he comes to India. 

J O * 
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Book I. deals ■with the State versus the individual, as exhibited in the polis. The 
spiritual basis of the polis (ch. i.) is law — not particular laws, but a general moral order 
which unifies the community. But as in the polis the community and the .State are one. 
the polis has no power of expansion. Freedom, to the citizen, meant (he thinks) only a 
share in the gov'emment ; you therefore naturally sought the povv'er of your own class ; 
hence the unending class-wars. Ko city, certainly not fifth-century Athens, cared for 
Hellas or sought more than its own interest. Things were made worse by the sophists 
(ch. ii.). who championed individualism; they began with something like Rousseau's 
.Social Contract, and arriv-ed at something like Bentham’s greatest happiness of the greatest 
number (all orthodox Germans despise Benthamism); they made of the State merelv’ a 
collection of individuals, seeking each his own advantage. The ideal philosophies (ch. iii.) 
tried to remedy this by insisting on the State as an organic thing, of which individuals 
were only members ; but unfortunately they exercised no practical influence. Ch. iv. deals 
with the internal break-dovra of the polis after the ‘ King’s Peace ’ had ended any chance 
of national unity; ch. v. is Panhellenism. or the reaction against the King's Peace, with 
more stress on the political importance of Isocrates than in the first edition. Much in 
this book is true ; but it is uvitten from the view-point of a believer in the orthodox Cterman 
theory of the State, to whom ‘ freedom ’ merely hinders unification; and there is a whole 
side left out — the case for poUtical democracy and political liberty. 

Book II. is mainly Philip, On the Jlacedonian kingdom. Kaerst thinks it grew out of 
the (originally absolute) king, and that the rights of the Macedonian people under arms 
were only acquired much later, when Philip remodelled the army. But hvw acquired 
If wrested from Philip, why did they never seek to enlarge them later ? As I see it. the 
Macedonians after Philip did not seek to enlarge their rights, but did regard them as 
fundamental, old. an essential part of Macedonia. It makes a difference, in Alexander’s 
story, whether the Macedonian monarchy was quasi-limited from the start. — Kaerst does 
not profess to give the affairs of Athens ; but he does not share the modern cult of Aeschines, 
and has some idea of Demosthenes’ greatness; like most people, he rejects Kahrstedt's 
view of him as a Persian agent. And he does not make the mistake of treating the League 
of Corinth as a real unification ; it was a political arrangement of great possibilities. But 
Philip's Persian project cannot have formed part of the constitutive law of the League, as 
Kaerst thmks ; M'iloken has since cleared this up. and, moreover, the form of a constitutive 
law seems to render it impossible. 

Book III., Alexander, is much the longest, and is so treated as to lead up to Kaerst's 
well-known theory that Alexander’s aim was to be the divine ruler of the whole earth (das 
gesamte Welt ). It must be said plauily that his Alexander, created in 1895. is not historical, 
but is a direct product of certain lines of (chiefly Gei man) thought in the nineteenth century. 
It is a companion figure to Mommsen's Caesar. The same conception of Alexander wa.s. 
liowever, independently put forward, also in 1895, by Kadet in France; and though it 
has naturally swept Germany, even there some, as Niese and Strack. have vehementlv 
protested. I can only notice three main points here. (1) Kaerst has done much work on 
the souiccs. and long ago reached the conclusion that you may. nay must, use the Cleitarchus 
Vulgate to supplement Arrian. But unfortunately his enlarged appendix on the sources 
omits to consider the one thing vital to his view; between his first and second edition.s 
Reuss practically, and then Schnabel (Berossos und Kleitarrhos, 1912) conclusiv ely, proved 
that Cleitarchus was no contemporary of -\lexander’s. but wrote not earlier than c. 260. 
This will make it impossible to u,sc the vulgate for Alexander’s ideas after c. 330, when 
Callisthenes ceases; for what remains? Arrian shows Aristobulus knew nothing of his 
mind; and shall we supjvose that, if he did not confide in his lifelong friend Ptolemv. he 
dill talk to Unesicritus the pilot or Chares the usher? I fancy the ground has been cut 
away from beneath Kaerst's use of Diodorus. (2) The Orient before Alexander. Kaerst 
defines a world-kingdom (p. 290) as one which aims at embracing all the world it knows. 
But. supposing Accad and Assyria were ' world-kingdoms.’ how does this bear on 
Alexander's intentions ? Did he study their rulers' titles in the cuneiforms ? Take India 
instead. There 'universal monarchs ’ were common enough from Vedic times onward; 
every king who performed the horse-sacrifice was a ' conqueror of the whole earth ' ; but 
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it was only a title, with little meaning; two at once seem Imowii. The ’whole earth' 
meant your next-door neighbours, as often in the O.T. Kaerst takes these sort of titles 
too seriously. And he does not really argue that the Arhaemenidt! claimed world-rule. 
On the one side, their inscriptions negative it: their stjde was King of kings, which was 
true; even so, Alexander never used it. And on the other, they did not attack Greece 
till Athens attacked them. (3) Kaerst’s belief in Alexander's world-kingdom is based 
upon Ammon, the supposed ‘ llemoirs,’ and the Indian expedition. I have dealt with 
Ammon and the ’Memoirs’ at length elsewhere {J.H.S. 1921, 1): but I note here that 
Kaerst argues in a circle : p. 488. Alexander's plan to conquer the Mediterranean shows 
he aimed at w’orld-rule; p. 509, the Mediterranean plan mu A be true, as it is what a 
world-ruler would do. The Indian expedition requires doing again. Was it the completion 
of the conquest of Persia’s one-time empire, or not ? Kaerst says it was not ; Alexander 
was invading a new world, i. e. world-conquest. But that Persia once ruled ea^t of the 
Indus is certain; Kaerst does not consider the evidence, he merely assumes. Again, the 
historian of Alexander must find out — it is vital — wliat Alexander thought Inilia was; 
that is, he must study Aristotle's geography, which Alexander had in mind at starting, 
and must sift the strictly contemporary evidence from that coloured from Megasthene.s — 
no easy task, seeing that Megasthenes is much earlier than Cleitarchus. I cannot find 
that Kaerst has attended to this at all. Incidentally, the manner in which lie alludes to 
Alexander's original idea that the Indus was the Kile shows that he has missed a valuable 
section of (German) work here, which would have helped him. One detail must be 
mentioned. The huge army Alexander led into India, and the use of Iranian cavalry, 
show (Kaerst says) that he was going outside the Achaemenid empire. But he had already 
used Iranian cavalry in Sogdiana (Arr. 4. 17, 3); and had Kaerst cared to work out the 
details of Alexander's known formations, he w’ould have seen that the huge army he 
postulates is a nic'th. 

How’ now’ does the world- kingdom synthesise the polis of Book I. ? Kaeist's answer 
is. culturally : the polis provided the Empire's culture (which is true); but world-culture 
is the correlate of w’orld-kingdom, and the Oecumcne is therefore the polis univer.'alised. 
But the cities paid for their cultural supremacy, he thinks, by the loss of freedom ; on the 
theoretic side, Greek political thought had evolved into the idea of subjection to a monarch ; 
on the actual side, the cities were vh-tually ruled by Alexander. This seems to me entirely 
misconceived. The former idea (drawn, I suppose, from Aristotle) is frankly inconsistent 
with the history of contemporary .Athens (whose plucky attempt at refoiin Racist does 
not notice) and w’ith much third-century history. And Alexander's rule rest.s solely on 
the exiles decree. Kaerst knows too much about the League of Corinth to attempt to 
reconcile it with his idea, so he treats the League as virtually abolished in 330, — reduced 
to ’ a shadow.’ But Alexander in Tapuria settled matters strictly according to the League 
(Arr. 3, 24, 4 ft'. which Kaerst omits) as a demonstration that, in this sphere, nothing 
was altered. Kaerst makes Alexander treat the Ionian cities as if king, on the faith of 
the headings {fSaaiXems ’.Weidviipov) of the letters to Piiene {O.G.I.S. 1) and Chios (Syll.s 
283) ; but these headings were only put on the steles by the cities themselves : Alexander 
did not write to the Chians in oratio uhliijua with lap.ses into oratio recta (our decument i.s 
a summary), or date his rescript by a Chian magistrate, as the heading does. And of the 
instances given by Kaerst (p. 504) of Alexander's interference with the cities later, not 
one will stand criticism, except the exiles decree. There Alexander did begin to iiiteifere. 
He might ultimately have gone the way Antigonus I. went; we cannot say. But in fact 
he died. Alexander's ’ world-kingdom ’ doe.s not connect very well with Book I. ; possibly 
because it did not exist. 

The w'ork resembles an old statue with a modern head; one may admire the head, 
but one must recognise that it is not authentic. It has the merit of putting cleaily before 
the reader one of the crucial problems of historical wHting : if our best efforts can only 
draw from the sources an imperfect picture, how' far (if at all) may we seek what Kaerst 
calls ' a deeper understanding ’ by completing the picture ourselves ? I suiiposc different 
minds will always answer that question differently. 


W. M’. T. 
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Poseidonios. By Karl Reinhardt. Pp. 474. Muenchen : Beck, 1921. 

Posidonius is unquestioned king among the ghosts that haunt the pages of Graeco-Roman 
philosophy. Rumoured on every hand, his influence is suspected where rumour fails ; 
but first-hand evidence is not to be obtained. A great wealth of reference proves an 
immense reputation, and provokes furtlier inquiry; but inquiry ends where it began, with 
the reputation. The real man and his work remain a problem. In the treatise before us 
Dr. Reinhardt, who has already proved his courage by his book on Parmenides, attempts 
an even harder task, to bring life and bodj' to this phantom. The fault of the diligent 
source-hunters, he seems to say. who have set us this problem, is the externality of their 
method. They collect sticks, and are surprised that thei' do not make a human body. 
The only fruitful hypothesis is that of a personality, and such a hypothesis, grounded on 
the certain instance, affords the only sound criterion for determining the doubtful ease. 
His method, therefore, as he follows his author over the vast field of his writings, through 
geography, meteorology, cosmology, ethics, anthropology, divination, and eschatology, is 
to attempt to fix in each case the characteristic trait, and so little by little to build up a 
personality. Under each head he considers only main sources, e. g. in Geography, .'strabo 
and Vitruvius, in Theology. Cicero and Sextus; but with these he deals very fully, 
determining in detail what is Posidonian and what not. And no doubt he hopes that the 
marginal cases, not explicitly considered, will settle themselves according to his results. 

The clue to Reinhardt's interpretation of Posidonius seems to be a phrase from ,‘>trabo — 
‘ he is too much given to causal theories and Aristotelianism.’ Posidonius is in the main 
the natural philosopher, who wilt have a reason for everything. Even his theories of 
divination are not the Oriental occultism that most have suspected. Oriental they may 
be. but not in the sense in which PhUo is Oriental, and they ' breathe the same spirit as 
the tract On the Ocean and the rest.’ ‘ If in the end he believes in miracles, he seeks first 
for causes. He is developing into the aetiologist and Ai'istotelian. never resting until he 
has completed a cosmology which penetrates even to the last things.’ The mystery which 
pervades his thought is the mystery of nature’s immense productivity, the mystery of life 
itself in its innumerable forms and varieties, and the impulse behind it all is the desire to 
pursue this principle into its infinite detail. However complex the detail becomes. 
Posidonius shows himself always a systematic thinker and a philosopher, by his conscious- 
ness that the real subject of all his predicates is the Kosmos. One might summarise thi.s 
view by saying that Reinhardt regards Posidonius as a second Aristotle, but a les.s meta- 
physical Aristotle, whose central conception is Process instead of Form, in whom, therefore, 
the exploration of detail takes precedence of ' First Philosophy.' 

Dr. Reinhardt’s faith is great and infectious. It almost succeeds in carrying off all 
this tiresome search among the chaff for a few grains of corn. Almost, but not quite; for 
no faith, however great, ivill move the mountain of a defective tradition. The evidence 
is, after all. slight, and in the main uninteresting ; only just sufficient to warrant a conjecture 
as to what Posidonius may have been. We grant that he may have been what Reinhardt 
says ; but hypothesis remains hypothesis however jx)sitively it is asserted. Many of 
the negative theses of the book are both true and timely, especially the emphasis on the 
danger of certain kinds of literary deduction. One must also welcome the attempt to 
construct a real Posidonius. But gratitude for these and other things will not force the 
admission that Reinhardt has shown the real man. To us he remains the shadowy eclectic 
encvelopaedist, the omnipresent influence, the king of the ghosts. 

J. L. S. 


La Pessimisme esthetique de Nietzsche. Sa philosophic a I’epoque wagnerienne. 

By Charles Andler. Pp. 390. Paris : Editions Bossard, 1921. Fr. 18. 

In this third volume of his impressive series Xietzsche. sa vie et sa pensee. M. Andler has 
composed into an organism, whose elaborate structure and beauty of detail does not obscure 
his singleness of vision, the splendid tumult of Nietzsche's thought during the period 
which opened with The Birth of Tragedy. 
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He begins at the source, with Nietzsche's re-statenient of the problem of Art in its 
two aspects of ' intoxication.’ or escape into the .suffering will behind phenomena, which 
he called Dionysus, and ‘ imagination,’ or its appeasement in form, which he called Apollo. 

Without ignoring in that first book such details as were doubtful or even false. 
M. Andler perceives in the discovery of the Dionysian spirit its claim to immortality. 
The dimness of Apollo’s figure he attributes to inevitable ignorance regarding the primiti\e 
powers, whose conquest by the Olympians was indeed the birthday of Europe. But 
Nietzsche never placed much dependence upon historical analogies. It would seem rather 
that as ■ the disciple of a yet unknowm God.’ he could then focus no other image. 

When, however, his illumination began to shape itself into thought, and turned to 
that other ‘ fleur miraculeu.se ’ of the Greek spirit — her philo.sophy — he beheld in the 
unceasing movement of the very substance of life, the conflict of Apollo and Dionysus as 
perception and will, held together by the common memory which reveals itself in the 
regularity of natural laws. 

M. Andler devotes the greater part of Ids book to the tracing of their relations in 
Nietzsche's mind, as it explored the pre-Socratic philosophers or the researches of modern 
biology, until he arrived at the conception of a relativity of values, whose adjustment 
amid the illusions of eternal change could create the future. 

He shows him emerging at last to construct a theory of civilisation, which he giandli 
defined as a unity of style in all the activities of a people's life. Nietzsche saw in the 
past but one such moment of equilibrium of forces, a sole Theoxenia in which the brother 
Gods clasped hands. He affirmed that the spectator of that festival could ec oke from the 
dormant energies of the present an imperishable vitality, of which the untimely flowering 
of Greece was but a prophecy. 

Zarathustra was about to be born, and those who have followed him to that point 
will await if. Andler’s comintt volumes with impatience. 

G. K. L. 


Agricola. A Study of Agriculture and Rustic Life in the Greco-Roman ^^OI■ld from 
the point of view of Labour. Pp. x -p 492. By W. E. Heitlaxd. Cambridge : 
The Hniversity Press, 1921. 47s. 6d. 

In this valuable work Mr. Heitland begins his inquiry with the Homeric poems, and with 
unwearying persistence pursues it through the relevant authorities to the fifth century .\.d. 
Amid ail the changes and Increasing complexity of this long period, he keeps to his chosen 
topic — rustic labour conditions in the ancient world — with an almost rigid tidelity. Thus, 
in dealing with the earliest primitive conditions, he will not be drawn from his special pioblem 
into any discussion of the origin of Property : 'We can only begin with ownership in some 
form, how’ever rudimentary; in particular, ' how private property grew out of common 
ownership is a question beyond the range of the present inquiry. .Similarly, when the 
fifth century of our era is reached and Roman Gaul is in question, he will attempt no full 
description ’ of contemporarv society there; for that, we are referred to the admirable 
work of !^ir Samuel Dill. Even labour conditions in callings other than agriculture are 
throughout considered mainly in order to illumine by way of contrast or comparison the 
rustic conditions under discussion. Agriculture is singled out for special examination foi 
three reasons : firstly, it is the basic industry — on it human life and all other industries 
and all progress ' did and do rest ; ’ .secondly, as time went on. its economic importance in 
the ancient world manifestly increased: thirdly, its importance is not merely economic; 
as a nursery of steady citizens and at need of hardy soldiers, agriculture possesses a moral 
value which may not be overlooked. Yet this strenuous adherence to one topic of inquiry 
implies no narrowness of outlook in its treatment. On the contrary. !Mr. Heitland brings 
to bear on the discussion not only the widest and most intimate acquaintance with classical 
writers ; he calls to his aid Byzantine authorities also, and a goodly array of writers who 
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deal -B-ith analogous conditions among modem peoples. All this varied material he handles 
in such a way that it is never allowed to obscure the central problems of his book. 

The main conclusions Mr. Heitland reaches may perhaps be thus summarised. Labour, 
simply as labour, without regard to the possible profit and loss attending its results, was no 
more desired or engaged in for its own sake in ancient times than it is now. The farmer, 
be he owner himself or merely tenant, was from earliest times always willing to devolve the 
farm-wori upon others whenever he could ; and as a means of escaping the drudgery he foimd 
the accepted institution of slavery ready to his hand. Free wage-labour never really compe- 
peted rvith slave-labour in agriculture ; that free men worked for wages on farms we know, 
but of such free workers we hear very little, and then almost entirely as temporary helpers 
in seasons of special pressure. Thus, ancient civilisation rested in fact on a basis of slavery, 
and Mr. Heitland inclines to the view that slaverj' in some form or degree was an ‘ inchs- 
pensable ’ condition of its progress. The lot of the rustic slave was far from being a happy 
one. Unlike his urban brother, who as crafts and industry developed might be made use 
of in ways which allowed him some degree of liberty and the hope of manumission, the rural 
slave had no prospect of freedom ; at the best, he was kept at work till he could work no 
longer, and then left to linger on the estate, feeding on what he could find and decaying in 
peace; at the worst, after long years of exhausting labour he was sold off to a nen’ master 
for what he would fetch — the ‘ stonily merciless ’ policy (as Mr. Zimmern once termed it) 
approved by the elder Cato. The former treatment was what he might ordinarily expect 
on farms where the primitive ’ domestic ’ conditions still prevaOed, under which a slave 
found a place, however humble, in the family, a close union of persons bound together by 
ties of blood and religion under a recognised Head. But as great estates emerged — on 
which agriculture had been industrialised, and was conducted by means of gangs of slaves 
driven on by overseers whom the system compelled to be merciless — the old domestic 
relation disappeared in the brutal exploitation of human animals for immediate profit. 
The lot of these plantation slaves, cowed by the scourge, the fetters, and the prison, and 
■nith no prospect save that of being cast off when worn out, is (with the single reservation 
that their occupations, being above ground in the open air, were healthier) to be compared 
only with the lot of the unfortunate wretches who were kept in thousands in bondage in 
the mines, where they slaved till they perished. The brutal callousness this system implied 
and the' degradation of manual labour it undoubtedly caused were not its only evils. Through 
its tendency to remedy all shortcomings by simply using up more flesh and blood, it fatally 
deadened inventive genius and prevented economic improvements; and from all this 
followed, naturally enough, first the stagnation and then the decay of ancient civilisation. 
The slave-system became a canker economic, social, ultimately political. " I believe,’ 
writes Mr. Heitland, ' that the maladies from which the old Greco-Roman civilisation suffered, 
and which in the end brought about its decay and fall, were indirectly or directly due to 
this taint more than to any other cause.’ 

Were these conclusions presented simply as among the impressions left upon a scholarlv 
mind by a lifetime of research, they would demand attention. But we are not asked to 
accept them merely on authority. It is a conspicuous merit in this book that Mr. Heitland 
seeks always to give us the contemporary evidence on which his conclusions rest. From 
century to century we are kept in vivifying contact with such evidence as remains. And 
since, unfortunately, ‘ the available record neither provides adequate labour statistics nor 
furnishes a criticism of existing conditions from the point of view of the handworkers.’ it 
became necessary ‘ to take each witness separately, so far as possible, and not to appraise 
the value of his testimony without a fair consideration of his condition and environment.’ 
This enormous labour Mr. Heitland has in no wise shirked, but has patiently jmt his authori- 
ties into the witness-box and questioned them one by one. It is, he admits, a long method ; 
assuredly, it must have cost its user much weariness of the flesh ; but the result is a careful 
collection and sifting of authoritative passages bearing on the conditions of rural labour 
during w'ell-nigh fifteen centuries, w'hich as a mere marshalling of evidence (apart from other 
merits) possesses permanent value, and will provoke in many who use it both gratitude 
and admiration for its author. The jealous Fates have withheld from Mr. Heitland the 
gifts of style; often, too, there is grammatical roughness in his writing, which is rarely 
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other than bald and pedestrian; indeed, the book is not easy reading. But these defects 
are more than balanced by the unfaltering thoroughness, the cautious circumspection, the 
erudition and the wisdom with which the evidence is sought out and examined. 


P. A. S. 


Olympic Victor Monuments and Greek Athletic Art. Bj- Walter Wood- 

BUEX Hyde. Pp. xix -f- 406, 30 plates, 80 illustrations in text. Washington : The 

Carnegie Institute, 1921. 

The athletic monuments of Ohunpia have given rise to a considerable amount of scattered 
literature. In the present elaborate volume Walter Hyde, who has devoted many years 
to this study, has collected and discussed all this material. The clearness of the arrange- 
ment, the excellent table of contents and index make the book invaluable for all students 
of the subject. 

Beginning with a brief account of Greek games and prizes, he proceeds to discuss the 
characteristics of victor statues. The bulk of the book consists in a classification of 
athletic types and a discussion of existing remains that illustrate these types. The last 
chapter deals with the positions of the athletic statues described by Pausanias in the Altis 
of Olympia. 

The writer’s conscientiousness makes the book somewhat difficult reading. Amid the 
multitude of authorities and opinions quoted it is not always easy to discover his own view, 
nor is he always quite consistent. Thus it is not quite clear whether he regards the ’ manus 
supinas ’ of the Praying Boy as uplifted in prayer or not (p. 132). In discussing the Standing 
Diskobolos he accepts the orthodox view that the statue represents a mortal athlete taking 
up his position for the throu' (pp. 76. 220); yet on p. 78 he would restore it as a Hermes 
with a caduceus in his right hand, not realising tliat the whole effect of the .statue, every 
line of which denotes preparation for action, would be ruined by the addition of sucli an 
attribute. Again, while accepting on p. 117 the earlier date for Polykleitos, on p. 151 he 
places the Doryphoroa many years after Pheidias. 

Hyde clears away many misconceptions, ^'ictor statues, he shows, were not made 
exclusively of bronze, nor are thej- necessarily life-size. Plutarch's statement that only 
those who had won three victories were allowed to erect portrait statues, even if true of his 
own time, was certainly not true of Greek times. The vexed question whether victor 
statues were avadijfxara or, as Pausanias says, «r d$X<,v Aby<o. he compromises somewhat 
weakly: ’ Some athletic statues were votive, some were not.’ The distinction made by 
Pausanias is purely artificial. Dio Chrysostom, in a passage quoted by Hyde on p. 41, 
states that athletic statues were uiuftjjjuaTa and contrasts them with honorary statues. 
Is a memorial window in a church a memorial or a dedication ? purely it is both, and so was 
the athletic statue in a Greek sanctuary. 

The most valuable chapters in the book are those in which he classifies and discusses 
athletic types in art. It is often difficult to determine the motive of a statue, especially 
when the statue is a late copy or is mutilated, and some of Hyde's interpretations are very 
doubtful. Thus, I cannot agree with him in regarding the famous .''ubiaco marble as a 
belated survival of the archaic Knielauf motive. It is incredible that an arti.st who could 
conceive and execute such a torso should have so completely failed to represent the attitude 
of running. Nor can I agree that the two marble statues from \'elletri now m the Palazzo 
dei Conservatori are " our best ivqwesentations of runners ’ (p. 198). They ma\- be 
wrestlers, they may be diskoboloi, they cannot possibly be runners. (Men do not run with 
their feet at right angles. A far more likely representation of a runner is the marble statue 
in Boston which Hyde interprets as a charioteer. 

Hyde discusses in some detail certain heads from Olympia. The two archaic helmeted 
heads he assigns to statues of Hoplitodromoi. This may be correct ; and if so the statues 
may have been those of Phanas of Pellene. and Phrikias of Pelinna. if the latter was a man 
and not a horse (Pindar, Pyth. x. 12). The date of the tine bronze portrait head of a boxer 
is much disputed. Hyde dates it in the third century, and on the strength of this assigns 
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it to the statue of Kapros. He discusses very fully an ideal head of a boxer, sometimes 
described as a head of Herakles. By careful comparison with the Agia-s he shows that it is 
certainly Lysippean in character, but this does not justify us in describing it as an actual 
work by Lysippos himself or in identifying it with any particular statue of his. Such 
conjectures are fascinating, but in the present state of our knowledge most hazardous, 
especially when used as bases for further conjectures. 

The last chapter, which is based on Hyde’s earlier work, he Olympiotticanim Statuis. 
is a useful contribution to the vexed question of Olympian topography, and vindicates the 
accuracy of Pausanias. Indeed, where, in my opinion. Hyde errs, is in not sufficiently 
appreciating this accuracy. He shows how Pausanias begins his round by describing 
the statues south of the Heraion, and then proceeds southwards till he reaches the statue 
of Telemachos, the basis of which was found in situ close to the .south wall of the Altis. 
The next fixed point is the basis of Philonides, also found in situ close to the south-west 
corner of the Altis. Hence most wiiters assume that the statues enumerated by Pausanias 
(vi. 13, 11-16. .5) were placed between these two points, and that Pausanias describes them 
as he saw them, going from east to west. Hyde, however, proposes to place them east of 
the Telemachos statue, arguing from the fact that the inscription of Aristophon, the first 
on the list, was found just to the east of Teleinachos.and one part of the base of Xenombrotos 
further east, near the Colonnade. Now, the blocks of buildings in the Altis were so freely 
used by later inhabitants for building, and are so widely scattered, that little reliance can be 
placed on their evidence except so far as they confirm Pausanias. In the case of Xenombrotos 
one block was found to the east, another inscription belonging to another statue in his 
honour was found to the south of the Temple, not far from the spot where we should expect 
from Pausanias to find it. Hyde admits that both statues must have stood together. 
The obvious inference is that they both stood south of the Temple. The next nineteen 
statues were placed by Hyde in his earlier work west of the Temple. He has now changed 
his opinion, and without any evidence assigns them to a row of bases south of the Altis 
wall and a shorter row opposite the Leonidaion. To this there are serious objections. 
First, it makes Pausanias retrace his steps needlessly. Secondly, these bases form a very 
remarkable and distinct group. They are large bases evidently belonging to one period, 
and from their size probably supported equestrian statues. Two of them actually bear the 
inscriptions of Roman magistrates. A little further east in the same line is the monument 
of llummius. It is reasonable to suppose that on all these bases stood statues of Roman 
officials and benefactors, many of whose inscriptions have been found. 

Two small errors may be noted. On page 47. speaking of the nudity of athletes, H 3 ’de 
quotes the story of Pherenike as told by Philostratos. The latter is speaking not of 
athletes but of yi'pcao-rai at OUmpia. Again, on page 237 he wrongh' describes as 
fieiXi^ai the glove on the bronze arm in Fig. 52. The hard leather round the knuckle 
shows that thej- are i/xaires ofyis. 

If I have dwelt undulv on points on which I disagree w ith Hj de, it must be remembered 
that the whole subject is full of difficulties. In the.se cases the careful and ample references 
which the author gives enables the reader to form his own opinion. E. X. G. 


The Temple Coins of Olympia. By Charles T. Seltmast. Pp. x + 117, 12 plates. 

Reprinted from Xomisma. Cambridge ; Bowes and Bowes, 1921. £2 2s. 

Mr. Seltman has done a laborious piece of intensive work in Greek numismatics. The 
great feature of it is the scrupulous care with which he has recorded every die knowTi to him, 
and the conjunctions of obverse and reverse dies. Thus he has secured a wider and more 
exact basis for the determination of the dates and character of the successive issues. On 
the other hand, he has not followed the example of 3Ir. G. F. Hill and others in stating in 
each case the jmsition of the two types in relation to one another. In am' case his twelve 
quarto plates of coins, and his exact descriptions of them in the text, constitute a far more 
complete apparatus of the coins than has before existed. 

It is satisfactory' to find that this new and valuable material completely' confirms the 
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dates for the series adopted in tlie British Museum Cataiogue (Peloponnesus. Gardner, 
1887). But though Mr. (seltman accepts these dates, he resolutely refuses to connect them 
rvith the history of Elis. Thus he dates the first appearance of the head of Hera on the 
coins to 421 B.C., but refuses to connect it with the formation of a league between Elis and 
Argos which took place immediately after the peace of Xikias. He assigns some at least of 
the coins with the inscription API to about 271 B.c., but refuses to see in the inscription 
the name of the Elean tyrant Aristotiniu.s, who ruled at that time. .Such scepticism, 
which is certainh’ excessive, is based on his view that all the coins which bear the name of 
the people of Elis were in fact struck at Olympia, and belong exclusively to the sacred site. 
The coins bearing as types the eagle or Victory or the head of Zeus were, he thinks, 
struck in the precincts of the temple of Zeus — which, by the way. did not exist when the 
earliest of them were issued — and the coins bearing the head of Hera in the precincts of the 
Heraeum, which does not appear to have had any precincts. 

It has long been recognised that the coins have a clo.-.e relation to the sacred site, and 
were issued largely in connection with the agonistic festival. But against the view that 
they were struck continuously and in the Altis itself there are certainly objections. Only 
a few of them, under special circumstances, bear the name of Olympia. .Some of these 
seem to date from about the time of the crvrotKio-y.os of the people of Elis, when their 
citadel was built ; for the rest Mr. ,8eltman accepts the generally received date of 863. just 
after the Eleans had expelled the people of Pisa from the presidency of the games. It is 
difficult to agree with him that the inscription OAYXHIKON stands for ’OVv/rTrixcur, 
which he interprets as ’OXvfnrtKwt' dycovwr <riifia. A great number of parallels, and 
especially that from the coins inscribed ’ApxaSncor, suggest that the form is really neuter. 
’OXv/M-n-LKw id/xurya. For the other reading no parallel can be cited. And when 
FA.VEION occurs on one side of the coins and OAYXHIKON on the other, it is hardly 
possible to avoid putting the two together : ' The Olympian issue of the money of Elis.’ 

However, the point is of no great imixutance; whether the coins were minted at Elis 
or at Olympia, they belong alike to the state of Ehs and to the sanctuary of Olympia. 
That the Eleans. the wealthiest people of Peloponnese. had no state coinage is most improb- 
able. That the Zeus mint and the Hera mint worked independently Mr. .Seltman has 
certainly proved : and this is a notable gain. 

The least satisfactory section of the book is that which deals with the weiirhts of the 
coins (p. lOiJ). The author formulates the view that ' it is the Olympian standard, and not 
the Aeginetan. as has been generally supposed, upon which the Elean coins were struck." 
The two standards are in fact identical : both are of Pheidonian origin. Mr. .Seltman accepts 
the dictum of Sir W. Itidgeway that ' the ancient mint-master was no more inclined than his 
modern representative to put into coins of gold or silver a single grain more than the legal 
amount." But this is ijuite inconsistent with the facts. In the pure silver coins of Athens, 
and even in the gold coins of Philip and Alexander, which do not lose weight by oxidation, 
there are found variations, not of a single grain, but of several grains. It ha.s been a matter 
of dispute among numismatists whether the standard weights of series of coins should be 
decided by weighing the heaviest known example, or by taking an ax'erage of the well- 
preserved specimens. Neither system is satisfactory if accepted mechanically : one must 
use one's wits. But the dominant fact, which must never be lost sight of. is the well- 
established custom, in the case of ancient minters as well as in the Middle Ages, that the 
responsible officials had to strike a definite number of coins out of a given weight of metal. 
They had no means of exactly regulating the weights of individual specimens, as does the 
modern mint-master, but tried to approximate to an average. Thus if a few of the coins 
were somewhat heavier than what xvas due, they struck others lighter than what was due 
in compensation. IVhere the blanks were cast in a mould, as at .Syracuse, greater exactness 
was possible ; but in many issues the wide variations show rougher measures of adjustment. 
Thus the many savants who have busied themselves in trying by weighing to ascertain, 
often to the hundredth of a gramme, the precise legal standards of coins have laboured m 
x ain ; an approximation is all that is possible. In tins matter, as in the case of the arrange- 
ments of the Greek theatre, and in other cases, modern prejudices have hindered the full 
understanding of ancient conditions. 
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However, setting aside these historic doubts, we must conclude by expressing our 
gratitude to Hr. Seltman for placing before us so orderly an arrangement of so beautiful 
and interesting a series of coins. It is a laborious piece of work successfully accomplished, 
and its value will be great to all students of Greek coins. 


Catalogue of the Silver Plate (Greek, Etruscan, and Roman) in the British 
Museum. By H. B. Wameks, M.A., RS.A., O.B.E. Pp. xxiv + 70, with 30 
collotype plates and 78 figures in the text. London : Printed bj" Order of the 
Trustees, 1921. 

This handsome volume is slimmer than one eoxdd have \Oshed. The British Museum is 
unfortunately less rich in ancient silver-plate than some of its continental rivals ; it contains 
no single finds at all comparable to the great hoards from Hildesheim or Boscorcale or 
BerthouvUle. Moreover, the exigencies of organisation have relegated two of the most 
noteworthy of the treasures which it docs possess — those from the Esquiline and from 
Carthage — to a different department ; they have been admirably handled bj' Jilr. Dalton 
in his Catalorjue of Christian Antiquities, but there are so many points of contact between 
them and the later of the pieces with which Mr. Walters deals that it would have been very 
convenient to have had the whole group brought together, particularly as it is for the study 
of this later period that the present Catalogue will be most valuable. 

Greek silver-work of the best period is extraordinarily uncommon everj-where. It is 
therefore not surprising that there are few examples of it here. On the other hand, the 
London specimens of the craft.smanship of Alexandria, as of the provincial industries to 
which it gave birth, are fairly numerous and representative. The table-service from 
Chaource and the patera from Caubiac might be singled out for special mention. But there 
is much besides that is arresting. So far as Britain itself is concerned, the votive tablets 
from Barkway and Stony Stratford are perhaps the most intrinsically interesting objects. 
The exiguous set of fragments from Coleraine tells precisely the same story as does the much 
more abundant series discovered a year or two ago in Scotland ; the two must have been buried 
about the same time and under very similar circumstances. The condition of the Capheaton 
treasure suggests a different reflection. To spare the decorated parts of vessels is more like 
a modern vandal than an ancient one. Can they have been mutilated, not before they were 
concealed, but after they were discovered in 1747 ? 

Mr. Walters has performed his task of description carefully and well, and the notes 
which he adds will be of material assistance to those who have occasion to use the book. 
The Introduction is a lucid and helpful summary of what is known as to the technique and 
the history of the silversmith's art in antiquity. On p. xiv it is truly said that ' during the 
best period of Greek art. from the sixth century douTi to the end of the fourth, we hear 
little of working in silver.' But a reference to the passage in which Thucydides explains the 
trick played upon the Athenian envoys by the Egestaeans would have been in place here. 
A few lines further down, uherc we are told that ' a cup by Acragas with hunting-scenes 
also enjoyed great fame,’ room might have been found for mention of Th. Reinach's highly 
ingenious interpretation of the Acragantis venatio of Pliny ; it is a singularly attractive 
conjecture and would account for an otherwise unknoum artist. These, however, are 
trifles. Taken all in all, the Catalogue with its excellent illustrations is worthy of the great 
national institution with which it i.s associated. And there could be no higher praise. 

Gamma. 


Ae^iKov 'Epfigi’evTifCov. By Gregorios N. Bernardakis. Athens: Petrakos, 1918. 

Mr. Bernardakis, who is perhaps best known in England as the editor of Plutarch's Aloralia 
in the Teubner series, has now produced under the above title a second edition of an earlier 
work. Besides having undergone a general revision, this edition differs from its jnedecessor 
in giving the explanation of passages quoted under one head only, while by means of an 
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index, or ''EvpeTr/piov, a reference to any passage there will show every page and column 
of the lexicon where it is cited. Consequently, though containing more matter, it is less 
bulky than the earlier issue. Nevertheless it is a volume of considerable size, as the 
following statistics will show. It contains 24 pages of Introduction, followed by 1283 
pages of double columns, 8,1 inches in height by b in width, a full column containing 63 
lines. It will be admitted that this is a gi-eat undertaking for any one man to venture 
upon, and the author is to be heartily congratulated on having brought his work to a 
successful conclusion. 

As the title implies, his object has not been to compile a complete dictionary of the 
language — as indeed is plain from the contents of the first page. ddoj. dySa/cew. 
(l/laKii?. u/laAc. a/BixTrTifrTos. al^afTKdrrtii^, ttySaro?. — but rather to use selected words 
as pegs on which to hang explanations and emendations of passages where he does not 
agree with the reading or exposition accepted by other scholars. To deal with these at 
all fully would require a volume rivallimr the lexicon itself, but a few may be selected from 
the examples cited by the author himself in his introduction, and therefoie. it may be 
presumed, those by which he would wish to be judged. 

In the following passages he holds that no emendation is needed. .Hsch. Pers. 815. 
cKTratOeeerar oeoerroi yap, (jjyjfrt, rdtv KtiKoH' viroKetriu oeOe tri'recrrp/cc' ra yap 

KaKUj yjyovv y pL^Wnvfra rrie rewreptur EAAiyron' yerea, €Krp€<f>€Tin irt snl iK~tiLO€.reTai Kai 
TTapauKivil'CtTai. (When full-gromi) fueyiara KaKa roes llfpirns IpyacrovTai." 

.Esch. -Ijl. 967. iStrewf ctkiuv eis d— orpoiri/r (= vircp — ) tCov Kvy'K<j)V Kavp-druiv. ' 

.Soph. Phil. 1128 seqq. " ippyrtvirov : opas («/<£) Tor IlpuhvXeoi’S ouiou\oy { = t<jv 
HpuKAeioi), o)be ddXiov ( = oeTO)S OtaKiipo or : < <~or (vpi'iTKOpai €19 Tui-Tyv ryv 

aOXiav Kardirraira' > >), ovKiTi xpyardperor <tol ( = V(u to^oj) to pxflviTTepov. 

boph. Aj. 1281 . oi'Be avp/iyiai Teucer interprets the tov /Su'vtos 7 ; ttov 

cTTiirros of Agamemnon as follows : ” u—ovdy—oT( efSaiver 7 ; orovm/rroTe urraTo Ala's, 
Kilyaj rrapyr, TTpMTos pir iyo, bft Tepo'S d (xtltos : iyio pit’ yyorpei os, it.elros b irf>i—dp€ros 
Kal rots ipnv pypacL Trei66p(ros. Kura ratTn xal iirarOa to ovSe rTvp/3i]rai Trodl = 
oi'&l cri r crol fiyrai ((Ti'p/SaSicrat <09 (cror tiru)) dAA’ aKoXovdyo-ai. " But can we understand 
so much here, or again in Eur. Heracl. 884 : Ndec d) 8 e : iva atror dtd, tou' u(f>6aXpujv 
tdr/S TOC (uAAore) xparoifTa Kal (cvt) rp uj} ;^€ipi KpaTOvpaor {{~o ryjs crijs ^cipus 
i^ovaia^dperor.) ? 

The following passages he would emend : — 

i8oph. Freight. 950. Qela for 0€nt, explaining 01 ;^ vyrdp^a yypas TtXv (To<f><j,r, er ols d 
roi s OiLus TpcK^ys (rys (rutfyids) ycyccyacVos (dvoAcAurKw?) dtdyct rdi' ;^o’i’oi'., and referring 
for ^ircirrt XP“''V 

Eur. Phoen. 22. —dptrs {'lop. rov -dpot) for a-yrdpas, omitting 26. 27. 

Ai'. L'q. 755, where by a slip 'Axupr. is printed for Tt-tt. (p. 17). ipyroXlfyir for 
ipyyohi'^i'ir. " ivpyjrai ol to ipyroXi^oi yrapd llroXfpaLtp ws (TiTmrvpor tov era^or lUio . . . 
E/x TTO A 1 ^o) i' XoLiTor ir7/paa'€( : yrtpiSn' Sid tmi' hi o TrnAoJC (riur Svo tlKpon ) Tujr iriKoiv 
(jyrapTUL, xai ovtoj yroidyr dpp.aOors. 

Arist. Poet. c. 21. o'lor tu -jroAAa tiTjc peyaXenaToiv, Kp/jioKiuKodirdos * (By- 
water). But A' has pcyaAtcuTo)!', and 31r. Bernardakis would extract from this peyav 
Ai ai'TjJV. writing the whole jjassage thus : olur ra yyoXXa Ttor AlafriraAiorroji'. pdav 
Ai dl'Twi' Ep/ioKai'Kofard'os. 

These citations will suffice to show what the author offers to his readers, and it must 
be left to our leading scholars to decide what can be accepted, and what must be rejected. 

A’on nostrum . . . tanlas cotnponert lites. 

H. W. G. 


'AdrjvaiKov ’Ap-j)(Oi>ToX6yiov, A'. ()t ap^ovres Xlirevi^eXoi. By D. G. 

Kajipotjroglos. Athens : bideres, 1921. 

K. Kampouroglos has long been known as a profound student of Turkish Athens, upon 
which he has published three volumc.s of documents and three more of a historv. un- 
fortunately not continued after 1687. The present treatise of 208 pages is the first instal- 
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ment of a biographical and genealogical account of the Athenian archontic families, which 
formed the first of the four classes composing Athenian society in Turkish times. Of these 
families that of the Benizeloi — not to be confounded with the still greater name of the 
famous Greek statesman of our day — is the most interesting, having produced a con- 
siderable number of local celebrities under the Turks. Tradition connects the Benizeloi 
with the Acciajuoli, the Florentine Dukes of Athens ; but the first documentary mention of 
any member of this, the foremost of the 12 chief archontic families, occurs in the office of the 
Blessed Philothee. daughter of Angelos Benizelos. This patriarch of the family was born 
about 1490. and his celebrated daughter, whose remains are still an object of veneration, 
was martyred by the Turks in 1589. The Benizfloi produced several prominent teachers, 
notablj' Angelos ‘ the triumphant,’ so-called for his victory in a theological discussion, 
commemorated in the poem of Bouboiiles ; Demetrios, mentioned by Babin and Spon ; 
and Joannes, the historian of Athens in the latter half of the eighteenth century. They 
can boast of an artist, who decorated the monastery of Phaneromene in Salamis. and their 
name is commemorated in an inscription of 1682 in the still more famous monastery of 
Kaisariane. which was traditionally connected with them and the family of Chalkokondyles, 
the last Athenian historian of the Middle Ages. In modem times, as English readers will 
learn with interest, the mother of K. Gennadios, for long Greek Minister in London, was 
the daughter of a Benizelos. This scholarly little book ends with a genealogical tree of the 
Benizeloi. Willlvm Miller. 


New Chapters in the History of Greek Literature : Recent Discoveries 
in Greek Poetry and Prose of the Fourth and following Centuries B.C. 

Edited by J. L'. Powell and E. A. B.vkbee. Pp. xi -{- 166. Oxford : Clarendon 

Press, 1921. 10#. G/. net. 

The need of such a volume as this, gathering together the results of recent discoveries, has 
long been felt, and the editors and contributors have earned the gratitude of all students. 
One may indeed wish — human beings are notoriously an ungrateful race ! — that they 
had widened the scope of their undertaking to include recent additions to Greek literature 
of all periods ; but that would, of course, have meant a much bigger volume, which in these 
days would have involved heavy expense, and we must be thankful for what we are given, 
hoping that the editors may some day follow up their gift with a second. 

Apart from one or two exceptions, like the appendix to Chapter V, in which a brief 
description of the farce and mime in P. Oxy. 413 and the mime in Pap. Londin. 1984 is 
given, the editors have fixed their lower limit of time in the second century b.c. ; thus 
the volume really includes only the sub-classical period of the fourth century B.c., and the 
Hellenistic period down to the virtual absorption of the Greek world into the Roman 
Empire. IVithin these limits of time the editors have cast their net widely, and the volume 
gives a very complete review of the recent discoveries. It does not aim at furnishing an 
exhaustive bibliographj’ of the works mentioned, but the principal editions and most 
important commentaries are usually referred to, and the character and literary merits 
(or demerits) of the compositions are indicated. 

There is possibly, here and there, a tendency to overrate the importance of the new 
finds, but that is natural enough in the circumstances, and is certainly better than the 
excessive depreciation with which some scholars, disappointed in their (often absurdly 
exaggerated) expectations, have treated them. Perhaps the tendency referred to is most 
marked in Mr. Lumb’s chapter on Menander. That he should emphasise the many merits 
of that, in his degree, admirable writer, as against the cpiite unjust strictures of several 
critics, is all to the good; but he surely exaggerates them in more than one place. In 
his srmopsis of the IleptKetpopc'iy he rather misses the fun of Sosias's ‘ army ' ; and he 
should not speak (p. 91) of the fragments coming ‘ chiefly from the tombs and earthen 
vessels of Eg}-pt ’ ; ’ ruins and rubbish heaps ' would be a better representation of the 
facts. But these are small points; the chapter is to be welcomed as a salutary corrective 
to the popular depreciation of Menander. 
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Mr. G. C. Kichards gives a very discriminating review of the miiiiiiimhi of Herondas; 
and wholly admirable is Mr. E. M. IValker's account of the Helhnica Oxyrhynrhia and the 
Atheyiaion Polileia. It is. however, invidious to single out individual chapters ; the whole 
volume can be read with profit, though not all the views expressed in it will meet with 
equal acceptance. Already, too, some additions have to be recorded both to the list of 
new discoveries and to the bibliographical references on tho.se dealt with ; but that is 
inevitable so long as new discoveries of papyri continue to be made. 


Callimachi Fragmenta nuper Reperta Kleine Texte fur Vorlesungen und 
tibungen, herausgegeben von H.xxs Ljetzm.vxx, Xo. 14.5). Edidit Rudolfvs 
Pfeiffee. Pp. 94. Bonn : A. Marcus und E. Weber's Verlag. 1921, 

This admirable series, which is now familiar to rvorkers in many different spheres, continues 
to grow steadily, despite the difficulties of the time, and the pre.sent volume uill be not 
less welcome to the classical scholar than its predecessors in the same field. The editor 
in his brief preface explains that his first intention was to include only the more important 
fragments found in the papyrus or vellum MS.S. from Egypt, but he eventually tlecided 
to add also the smaller scraps recovered from scholia, lexica or papyri. These scraps 
are often small or of little value, but it is convenient to have a comj)lete collection, and his 
decision is therefore to be commended. He gives, besides the texts, brief introductions 
and bibliographies to the single pieces and a rather full critical commentary, dealing 
.separately with scholia (where these are found in the papyri concerned), questions of 
reading, and points of interpretation. He has collated the Berlin papyri, and incorporate.? 
new readings of the Geneva vellum fragment, supplied by Prof. Martin. As he ha.s also done 
a good deal himself in the way of restoration and interpretation, it will be seen that the 
volume, like others in the series, is not a mere school-book but a substantial contribution 
to knowledge. In one respect, through no fault of his. it is ill-timed : it appeared just 
before the publication, in Part XV. of the Oxyrhynchns Papyn. of some important new 
Callimachean fragments. But this is a fate to uhich all workers in the field of papyrology 
are liable, and it may be hoped that a second edition will be callcfl for. in which the new 
fragments can be incorporated. The editor indeed, in a note at the end. exjiresses the hope 
that he may be able to include them in an ’ editio maior cum indice verbonim.' which he 
is to publish shortly; and he also promises a volume of ’ Kallimachosstudien.' to which 
there are frequent references in the notes to the jiresent volume. 


Jules Nicole, 1842-1921. Edited by Ch-XELES Berx arii. Pp. 79. Geneve : 

Edition Eevue Mensuelle. [1922]. Fr. 4. 

This is a memorial volume in honour of the regretted Prof. Xicole of Geneva. Various 
scholars, Swiss, French. German, and British, have contributed appreciations or reminis- 
cences of the deceased .scholar, of whom an e.xcellent photograph serves as frontispiece. 
Prof. Jouguet has compiled a bibliography of Nicole's works; Georges Nicole, the son of 
the subject of the memoir, contributes a translation of the Oforgoa of Jlenander. acquired 
and edited by Nicole, with a photograph of one page of the M.'s.. and several of Nicole's 
articles, chiefly on papyri, but including also a very interesting one on Isaac Ca.saubon’s 
Journal, are reprinted, together with some of his poems. The volume is a pleasing act of 
homage to the memory of an excellent scholar and very attractive personality, and it gives 
a good idea of the great serxices rendered by bim to cla.ssical studies in general and to the 
University of Geneva in particular. The purchase of the Geneva collection of papyri is a 
lasting memorial of his enthusiasm and energy' ; and it is pleasant to know that the traditions 
set by him are being continued by' his successor. Prof. Martin, who has recently been 
instrumental in securing an addition to the papyrus collection. 
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British Museum. Catalogue of the Greek Coins of Arabia, Mesopotamia 
and Persia (Nabataea, Arabia Provincia, S. Arabia, Mesopotamia, 
Babylonia, Assyria, Persia, Alexandrine Empire of the East, Persis, 
Elymais, Characene). By G. F. Hill, F.B.A. Pp. ccxx + 360, Map, 55 plates. 
London, 1922. £3 10s. 

This volume brings much nearer completion the splendid series which it adorns; there 
remain to be published but the Catalogues of CjTene, Carthage and X. Africa, Spain and 
Gaul, and at the other end of the world the coins of Alexander. Here we have.an account 
of what may be called the Semitic and Iranian fringe : just as no one but Mr. Hill could 
have mitten it, so no one in the kingdom is comjjetent to review it. 

Of the most generally attractive group, the coinage of the Achaemenids (PI. XXIY.- 
XXVII.), Mr. Hill has lately treated in this Journal and no more need be said : it leads 
on to the coins of Alexander struck at Babylon (PI. XX.-XXIII.), which offer a clear 
example of the continuity of his emphe with that of the Achaemenids; his satraps such 
as Mazaeus were more inclined to follow the Greek fashion. Mr. Hill is ready to allow 
that the famous decadrachm (PI. XXII. 18) with the horseman attacking an elephant 
may celebrate the idctory over Porus. In this and in the view that the punch-marks on 
the Darics were not impressed in India he is supported by Dr. G. Macdonald in the Cambridge 
History of India. The coinage of Mesopotamia (PI. XII.-XIX.) is perhaps the least interest- 
ing part of the book, being mostly city issues of Antonine and later date -with Greek and 
Latin inscriptions. Edessa furnishes the only exception with its royal coins, the earliest 
of them with Aramaic writing. In the other regions it is the Greek which gives way to 
Semitic scripts. The rest of the area is occupied by obscure kingdoms. The task of 
working out their skeleton history mainly falls upon the numismatist : from the coins we 
learn the kings' names and sometimes their dates; more often they have to be set in order 
by considerations of tt’pe and style; rarely do inscriptions or literary sources. Classical 
and Oriental, afford any help ; but of all this evidence Mr. Hill is master. 

Apart from names and dates, the Xabatean coins (PI. I.-III.) are interesting for the 
simultaneous use of two standards intended for commerce in different directions; after 
the kingdom was reduced to a Roman province the emblems of various Semitic gods, 
some of them going back to Old Testament times, call for most attention (PI. III.-VII. 2). 
The Sabaean and Himyarite coins (PI. 'VII. 3-XL 19) with their imitation of Attic tj’pes 
are one more evidence of the wide range of Attic commerce : the Aramaic ( ?) inscription 
which appears side by side with the S. Arabian monograms has not yet been deciphered : 
Mr. HUl has separated from the .Sabaean and Himyarite series certain coins that he ascribes 
to the Katabanians and Minaeans. Other imitations of Attic tr-pes come from X. Arabia 
(PI. XI. 2(L26, LV. 2-9). 

In the other Semitic region of Characene (PI. XLIII.-XL'Vf.) round about Muhammerah 
the war, as is not surprising, has added to our knowledge ; to it we owe a hoard of coins 
struck by a new king Attambelos (PI. LV. 10-14) who comes before the known Attambeh, so 
that they mu.st be renumbered. The name has been interpreted as ‘ the gift of Ba‘al ’ but 
the literary Greek forms ’A^Jp^tAos, 2up)3tAos suggest something like an Arabic 

k or and a meaning like ’ Ba‘al has strengthened ’ (cf. Gedaliah) : no form is very 
like the name on XLV. 3-XLVT. 16 which seems to read Atmabiaz. As between the two 
forms ABINHPPAOY and AAIXHPFAOY (cf. Josephus, ’A/fenppcyos), the former is 
supported by the easy interpretation ' Xergal is my Father ’ (cf. Abiiah), and the triangular 
form of B on the Avronian Parchments (J.H.S. xxxv. p. 26) makes a mistake easier : 
though again a form like Iddinna-nabu, ‘ the gift of Xebo,' gives a possible sense to the 
second reading ; neither seems connected with the name on PI. XLIV. 11,12 that Lidzbarski 
plausibly reads Ibignai. The other names of the dj-nasty look rather Iranian. 

In the true Iranian region Mr. Hill first discusses the coins of Andragoras and the related 
coins and ring from the Oxus treasure with Uhsu : he has convinced himself of their 
genuineness and puts them round about 300 B.c. in X. Persia. For the coinacres of Persis 
(PI. XXVIII.-XXXVII. 1, 250 B.c.-A.D. 230) and Elymais (PI. XXXVIIL-XLII.) he 
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mostly follows Colonel Allotte de la Fuj-e. They remind us that the Parthian Emjiire 
was only the greatest of the Iranian kingdoms. 

But the chief importance of all these coins is not .so much historical or strictly 
numismatic as epigraphic, as aids to the study of the dark ages of .Semitic writing. By 
them we can trace the changes in Aramaic letters from the clear forms of Mazaeus till they 
merge into Protopehlevi in Persis, into Mandaean in Characene, into something not unlike 
Estrangelo in Edessa and till in Xabatean a few forms are on their way to Kiific. The 
Himyaritic, the ancestor of Ethiopic, is clear enough save for its habit of making mono- 
grams : the Aramaic is less unfamiliar, but in these later alphabets several letters are like 7 
and others like I, so conjecture would be unrestrained were it not for the sci crely critical 
spirit in which Mr. Hill takes the proposals of former scholars and nearly always produces an 
acceptable result. 

ilr. HiU has given an excellent table to the degraded script of Persis. It would have 
been a help to the mere classic who wishes to study the coins intelligently, if the author 
had given the same to all the others : it is laborious to construct tables for oneself and 
those published are rather out of our beat. Also it would have been helpful if the coin- 
legends discussed in the Introduction could have been repeated in its text instead of being 
given only in the actual catalogue. 

Six supplementary plates, giving room foi' neaily a hundred coins, include so manv of 
the important specimens belonging to other collections, that the volume almost counts as 
a Corpus Xumorum within its limits. It is a most solid contribution to the history of the 
Xearer East from Alexander to Ardashir. 

E. H. M. 


The Legacy of Greece. Edited by R. AV. Livingstone. Pp. 424. Oxford : 

Clarendon Press, 1921. Ts. 61 . 

The idea of this work is a happy and a timely one : a statement of what Greece has taught 
and can still teach the modern world. The writers describe tlie great and manifold 
achievements of a civilisation which owed comparatively little to its predecessors or its 
contemporaries : and they argue that the study of that civilisation has a special value for 
the world of to-day ; since Greece is the source from which most of t he ideas which constitute 
our modern culture are directly or indirectly derived, and if we would understand these 
ideas thoroughly we must investigate them at the source. In the wordn of the Dean of 
fft. Paul’s, our civilisation is ' a river which has received affluents from every side; but its 
head waters are Greek.’ 

Prof. Murray speaks of the straightforwardness, sanity and distinction of tlie Greek 
genius in an introductory essay which is a model of suavity. Dr. Inge, in his essay 
on religion, is not concerned with Hesiod and vEschylus. with Zeus, Dionvsus and 
Apollo, but with the Christian Church, the dogma and organisation of which he shou.s 
to be rooted in Hellenism : he lays more stress than any of Ins fellow-contributors 
on the continuity of M’estern culture from Greek times to the present, and the 
eccentricity of his attitude may be forgiven him on that account. Prof. Burnet traces the 
development of Greek philosophical speculation, and maintains that our philosophers mav 
learn from the Greeks to take a broader and humaner view of their task. The chapters 
contributed by Sir Thomas Heath. Dr. Charles Singer, and Prof. D'Arcy Thompson pro\ icie 
the best short account of Greek science in English and form one of the most valuable portions 
of the book. Dr. Singer writes so genially that it seems pedantic to point out that the 
picture on p. 266 is an Attic work of about 4S0-47(I li.c.. not an Ionian of about 400. 

From this point onwards the chapters are less narratory and more reflective : the 
main facts about Greek literature, history and art being taken a.s know n. Air. Living- 
stone's essay on Greek literature follows the excellent precedent set by himself in his 
previous treatments of the subject. I womler whether the lover of English literature might 
not accuse him of a certain unfaiiness. Fnless we read Mr. Livingstone veiv closelv. we 
may be inclined to say that he pay-- too much attention to the literatun' of the nineteenth 
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and twentieth centuries, which is after all only one phase of our literature ; that he has a 
habit of placing the worst English verses he can find (pp. 264-266) beside the best Ctreek 
verses, and bidding us observe the superiority of the Greek; as if there were no bad or 
mediocre verses in Greek literature, whereas the lines quoted on p. 282 are a good example 
of the epic style turned somewhat blowsy; and that he is overstating his case when he 
maintains that such directness of expression as we find in the Homeric farewell of Hector 
can hardly be paralleled in our literature ; since we can point to the Farewell of Launcelot 
and Guenever in Malory’s Morte iV Arthur and to hundreds of other passages in the same 
book. The answer to these objections would be that Mr. Livingstone is especially con- 
cerned, in this essay, with dangers which beset us at present and to which we have often 
been prone in the past ; that while simplicity, and moving simplicity, is a common quality, 
found even in Gipsy and Blaekfellow tales, Greek literature is characterised by a union 
of simplicity with elaborate complexity through a strong sense of style and form; that 
although this union appears in our best writers as well as in Greece, all our best writers are 
products of a civilisation which is a branch of the classical, and nearly all of them have 
been directly, consciously and profoundly affected by classical literature. 

Mr. Toynbee frightens us a little when he announces his intention of treating the 
history of ancient Greece as a work of art, or more precisely as a tragedy in five acts ; but 
he treads the wire so deftly that we soon lay our fear aside. Mr. Zimmern discourses on 
the political thought of Greece with all the stops out, paints a richly coloured picture of 
the Greek citizen, who ‘ brought to politics the best of Conservatism, together with the 
best of Radicalism,’ and then sets to work on a vaster canvas, where against a background 
of contorted personifications a baroque Thucydides is submitted to apotheosis. Prof. 
Gardner describes the Lamps of Greek Art, eight in number. I am not sure if he will win 
Greece many friends by belittling other artistic periods — Egr-ptian. Gothic, post-Renaissance 
— or by such challengeable statements as that the Greek athletes and spectators thought 
more of form (he moans style) than the modem, or that ‘ among the most notable achieve- 
ments of chemistrj’ are poison-gases.’ The notion of comparing the Vatican Demosthenes 
with Barnard's underrated Lincoln was a good one ; but the Demosthenes should have been 
given his true hands ; and the argument from photographs would be better away. The 
Heaulmiere is hardly comparable with the Conservatori Shepherdess ; especially as the 
head of the shepherdess is by an Italian sculptor of about 1870. 

The book concludes with a spirited account of Greek architecture by Sir Reginald 
Blomtield. 

The editor describes the book as the first of its kind in English. Zielinski’s magni- 
ficent defence of classical studies has long been available in an English translation; but 
the plan of the present work is different. Its great interest and value will be clear. I think, 
from what I have said. Every Hellenist will find much in it which he did not know or had 
not thought of. It is not addressed, however, to Hellenists only, or perhaps mainly, but 
to a wider circle of educated and critical readers ; and that is why I have signalled certain 
exaggerations which I regard as tactical errors. 

J. D. B. 


EDiTOKi.iL XoTE. — In the notice of Mr. A. J. Reinach's Recfeil M ilUet, published in the 
last number of this journal (vol. xli. page 300. line 1), expriment should be read for txprri- 
menf. The editors apologise for this misprint, which was introduced after the jrroofs had 
been corrected. The reviewer is therefore not responsible for it. 
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CROMER GREEK PRIZE 

With the view of maintaining and encouraging the study of Greek, 
particularly among the young, in the national interest, the late Lord Cromer 
fomided an Annual Prize, to be administered by the British Academy, for 
the best Essay on any subject connected with the language, history, art, 
literature, or philosophy of Ancient Greece. 

The Prize, which is ordinarily a .sum of £40. Ls awarded annually in March, 
under the following Rules : — 

1. Competition is open to all British subjects of either sex who will be 
under twenty-six years of age on 31 December preceding the award. 

2. Any such person desirous of competing must send in to the Secretarv of 
the British Academy on or before 1 June of the year preceding the award 
the title of the subject proposed by him or her. The Academy may approve 
(with or without modification) or disapprove the subject ; their decision will 
be intimated to the competitor as soon as possible. 

3. Preference will be given, in approval of subjects proposed, to those 
which deal with aspects of the Greek genius and civilization of large and 
permanent significance over those which are of a minute or highly technical 
character. 

4. Any Essay alreadv published, or already in competition for another 
prize of the same nature, will be inadmissible. A candidate to whom the 
Prize has been awarded will not be eligible to compete for it again. But an 
Essay which has not received the Prize may be submitted again (with or 
without alteration) in a future year .so long as the writer remains eligible 
under Rule 1. 

5. Essays of which the subject has been approved must be sent in to 
the Secretarv of the Academy on or before 31 December. They must be 
typed (or, if the author prefers, printed), and should have a note attached 
stating the main sources of information used. 

0. It is recommended that the Essays should not exceed 20,000 words, 
exclusive of notes. Notes should not run to an excessive length. 

7. The author of the Essay to which the Prize is awarded will be 
expected to publish it (within a reasonable time, and after any necessary 
revision), either separately, or in the Journals or Transactions of a Society 
approved by the Academy, or among the Transactions of the Academy. 

The iSecretary of the Academy will supply on application, to anv person 
qualified and desirous to compete, a li.st of some typical subjects, for general 
guidance only, and without any sugge.stion that one or another of these sub- 
jects should be chosen, or that preference will be given to them over any 
other subject of a suitable nature. 

Communications should be addressed to ' The Secretary of the British 
Academv, Burlington House. Piccadilly, London, W.' 
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ig, Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C. i 

ryesuUnt: MACDONALD. Cl!., I.L.D., F.H A. 


The Societ> embraces tlie history, art and archaeology of Rome, Italy and the Roman Ibiipire. du^n to about 


^ ° Jn°conne\ion with the Hellenic Society, the Roman Society maintains a joint library of Greek and Roman 
art. archaeology and history, and a collection of lantern slides and photographs. Members are entitled to borrow 
Looks and slides, and the.se can he sent through the post. 

Communications respecting books and .slides should be made to the Librarian at 19 Bloomsbury Square. 

Afternoon meetings for the reading and discussion of papers are held at Burlington House, riccadiHy, W. i. 
Xotices of these are sent to all members. 

Annual Subscription one guinea. Life membership composition fer persons over fifty \ears of age ten guineas 
for others fifteen guineas. There is at present no entrance fee. 

Persons desirous of joining the Society are asked to communicate with the Secretary at Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge 

THE JOURNAL OF ROMAN STUDIES (n X inches) is published by the Society in half-> early parts, 
and sent post free to all members. VoLs. I. -IX. include papers by English, American. Danish, Russian, French, 
and Italian scholars, and, amongst others; — 


Anderson, J. G. C. Festivals of Men Askaenos. 
ANhby. Thomas Roman Malta. 

.\shb\, Ihumas. 'I he Bodleian MS. of Firro Ligono. 
Bagnani. (dlbeit. The Subterranean Basilica at Porta 
Maggiore. 

Horn, Comm. Recent discoveries on the Palatine Hill. 
Bur\. J. B. Just.T. (irata Honona. 

Calder, W. M. Roman Inscriptions in -Asia Minor. 
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Curie, J. Roman and Native remains in Caledonia. 
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Esdaile, Mrs. A statue in the Palazzo Barberini. 
Hardy, E.(b Notable Indicia PopulionCapiialCharges. 
Haverfield, F. Roman 1 ondon. 

Haverfield, F. and Stuart Jones, H. Romano- British 
Alt. 

.Macdonald, G, 'J he Corbridge Gold Coins. 


Macdonald, G. The Agricolaii Occupation of North 
Britain. 

Mackail, J. W. Virgil and Roman Studie-,- 
Ramsay, Sir M. Colonia ('aesarea. 

Keid, Prof. J. Roman I’ublic Law. 

Reid, Prof. J. S. Human S.acnfices at Rome. 

Reid, Prof. J. S. Problems of the Secom! Pumc War. 
Kcmach, Salomon, A Bronze .‘Statuette of Zens 
Kushforth, (L McN. MagiNter Gregorius de Mjrabili- 
buN Urbis Romae. 

Strong. Mrs. S. A. The Archaeological Exhibition of 
IQ 1 1 at Rome. 

Van Buren, A. \\’. VarroN Aviaiy at Lasinum. 

Van Buren, A W. The .Ara Pacis .Angusti. 

Wardc Fowler, W. The ongin.al meaning of the word 
‘ Sacer.' 

Warde Fowler. \V. ‘ Mundus Patel.' 

Wheeler, R. K. Mortimer. Roman Colchester. 


Vol. X. is in active preparation. 


THE CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION 

Thl objects of the Classical Association are to promote the development and 
maintain- the well-being of classical studies, and in particular (a) to impress upon 
public opinion the claim of such studies to an eminent place in the national 
scheme of education; (fi) to improve the practice of classical teaching; (r) to 
encourage investigation and call attention to new discoveries ; (J) to create oppor- 
tunities for intercourse among lovers of classical learning. 

Membership of the Association is open to men and women alike. The annual 
subscription is 5^. (life composition, ^3 15^.), and there is an entrance fee of 5^. (not 
charged to Libraries). Members receive a copy of the annual Proceedhtgs of the 
Association (post free). They may also obtain The Year's Work in Classical Studies 
and the Classical Review and Classical Quarterly at reduced prices, provided 
that the subscriptions be paid before January 31st in each year. Subscriptions 
sent in later than that date must be at the rates offered to the general public. 

Inquiries and applications for membership should be addressed to the Hon. 
'I'reasurer, Mr. H. A. Ormerod, The L'^niversity, Liverpool ; or to either of the 
Hon. Secretaries, Professor Pearson, Trinity College, Cambridge, and Rev. 
G. C. Richards, Oriel College, Oxford ; or to the Hon. Secretary of any of 
the district Branches — viz., Mr. E. IV. V. Clifton, 26, Danesbury Road, Chorlton- 
cum-Hardy, near Manchester; Dr. G. A. Auden, Education Office, Margaret 
Street, Birmingham ; Miss F. M. Rees, The University, Liverpool ; Mr. E. 
P. Barker, 426, Woodborough Road, Nottingham ; Miss P. K Downes, Redland 
High School, Bristol ; Mr. Basil Anderton, The Public Library, New Bridge Street, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne; Miss C. E. Parker, Westfield College, Hampstead; Miss M. 
E. Pearson, University Registry, Cathays Park, Cardiff; Mr. E. E. Bibby, The 
University, Leeds ; Miss E. M. Watson, Central Girls School, Sheffield : Mr. E. D. T. 
Jenkins, University College, Aberystwyth ; Mr. J. Whatmough, 3, Victoria Park, 
Up])er Bangor; Miss M. G. Colman, High School, Tunbridge Wells; Miss D. J. L. 
Poole, 19, Banbury Road, Oxford ; and Mr. J. M. Gaussen, 6, Lewes Crescent 
Brighton ; Mr. B. Jeffries, 100, Cedar Road, Southampton ; and Mr. F. Fletcher 
University College, Exeter. 



THE IXTERPEETATIOX OF GREEK MUSIC 


I. IXTOXATIOX IX GeXERAL 

Inadequacy of our Theory. To whoever may desire to understand the 
music of ancient Greece, I would recommend that he put away from his mind 
that sense of superiority which our progress in counterpoint, harmony, form 
and orchestration has engendered, and devote his attention to the shortcomings 
of our music, for they relate to those very matters concerning which Greek 
music has the most to teach us. 

Our music has come down to us from remote ages through the Greek 
system. The first stage in its progress was marked by the collection of a 
multiplicity of Harmonies and modes, not unlike those upon which the 
classical music of India is based. Of the diatonic scales, some were soft, 
employing septimal or soft intervals, and others were hard, employing semi- 
tones, and major and minor tones, differing among themselves in the order 
in which these intervals were strung together. The Greeks may have added 
to this collection. Their chief contributions to musical progress, however, 
were instrumental heterophony and the science of intervals. They were 
driven to the use of the former by the tyranny of the ‘ metric!.’ Thus the 
long and short of Greek poetry led indirectly to the harmonic system of music, 
which is one of the main achievements of European civilisation. The founda- 
tions of musical science were laid by Pythagoras. The results of his labours 
were soon apparent in the classification of the enormous number of scales in 
use, the adoption of a musical notation based upon an intricate system of 
correlated keys, and the art of modulation. In the break-up of Roman and 
Greek civilisation, the subtle distinctions between the various Harmonies 
were the first features of the music to go under. Curiously enough, the 
innovations introduced by the master minds of Greece survived in the art of 
modulation, and the contrapuntal tradition. A new series of keys was invented. 
This degenerated, under the growing influence of keyed instruments, and the 
craze for unhmited modulation, into the mu.sical freak of epual temperament, 
in which a scale, grotesrpiely out of focus, is set up as a standard and basi.s 
of theory. Players on the pianoforte and organ perforin tempered music 
in tempered tones to admiring audiences. Orche.stras are given tempered 
mu.sic to play, and are expected to find out for themselves without the guidance 
of an adequate theory, how to bring it into focus. Xaturally enough, the 
Pvthagorean or ditonal scale, which employs major tones only, and is for 
that rea.son the neare.st thing in the hard diatonic to equal temperament, 
has an immense vogue. It is perhaps the ugliest .scale that was ever put 
VOL. XLII. K 
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together. The Indians and Greeks combined a ditoiial tetrachord. for the 
sake of tlie contrast, with some other form of diatonic. There is no evidence ^ 
that they ever sang or played, as we do, in the ditonal scale. I think that we 
too would tire of it if it were not t\Tapped up in various ways and disguised 
by much modulation. 

The theory, notation and terminology of temperament are unequal to 
the task of interpreting the Greek keys and describing the Greek Harmonies. 
I propose to name the intervals with which real music is concerned in the 
simplest terms possible, and to make slight alterations in the accidentals of 
the staff notation. The theory of real music, treated from the standpoint 
of the musician, is a new science. 

Intermh. Of the names of intervals in the following table, some are 
new, such as those which include the appellation ’ soft.' and the terms used 
to differentiate the varieties of the semitone. I have seen the terms false 
fifth and false fourth applied, quite unnecessarily, to the diminished fifth 
and augmented fourth. As I use tliem, they point out a vital distinction. 
The ‘ soft ’ intervals are derived from septimal harmony, that is. directly or 
indirectly, from the seventh partial tone. The others can all be got from 
different combinations of the first si.x partial tones and the intervals formed 

by them. Thus the fourth from the fifth gives the major tone -P | = ?)• 


The fourth less the major third is the semitone d- = 

tone less the semitone is the residual semitone ( ^ 4- !? — 

'8 lo 

third less the major tone is the minor tone ( . 4- .r = r. ) • 

■' 4 8 9 /' 

10 16 


less the semitone is the small residual semitone 


9 • 15 


The major 

135 \ 

). The major 
and the minor tone 
= ). The rough 



minor third, one of the most important intervals in music, contains a minor 

tone and a semitone ( X If the major tone be subtracted from 

y lo z I'' 


/32 9 256 

it. the diminished semitone or Xeifxfxa will result ( 2 d- j = vr., ). 

'' ‘ ^ -io 


^ Tlie use of the ditonal numbers for space prevents luy doing more than pro- 

tlie iiote:^ of the Lydian key, liy late and >eutiui; a bald outline of tlie viewo 1 hold 

ignorant authors (such as * Aiionymus '), is regarding the liLtory of mu^ic. 
no evidence, in my opinion. "Want of 
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Table of Ixtf.rvals fro^i the Fifth to the Semitoxe 


Interval. 



Interval. 



I 1. Fifth 
' 2. FdleC tilth 
I 3. Diminished fifth 
I 4. Augmented fourtli 
o. I'aCe fourth 
n. Fourth 

7. Soft ditone 

8. Ditone 

9. Major tliinl 
I 10. Minor tliird 

11. Rough minor third 
I 12. Soft minor third 


3 


4(1 
’■* 7 
(14 
4.7 
47 
32 

-1 

2(1 

4 

3 
9 

81 

04 

.7 

4 
0 
.7 

32 


ti 


702 

080 

010 

790 

.720 

49S 

437 

408 

380 

310 

294 

207 


13. Soft tone . 

14. Major tone 
17. Minor tone 
10. Semitone . 

17. Residual semitone 

15. Diminished .semitone . 

19. Soft semitone . 

20. .Small re.sidual semitone 

21. Small soft semitone . 


8 


S 

lu 

u 

l(j 

1.3 

137 

128 

270 

243 

21 

20 

27 
24 

28 


231 


204 


182 


112 


92 

90 

87 

70 

03 


To these mav be added the xitnple nnarter-tonc or comma ; cents 22 ). 

This interval results tvhen the minor tone is .subtracted from the major tone, 
or the rough minor third from the minor third, or the dimini.shed semitone 
from the semitone. There are other varieties of ‘ quarter-tone,’ but their 
importance is not .such as to demand a special terminology. The quarter- 
tone in general mav be defined as the remainder when one variety of semitone 
is subtracted from another, I propose also to ii.se the term eitharmonic in 
a .special seii.se. If two notes differ in pitcli by a .sinqde quarter-tone I shall 
call the lower note the ’ enharmonic ’ of the higher note. Thus, if the upper 
note in the interval of the fifth be rejilacial by its enharmonic, the false fifth 
will result. 

Accidentals : Hard. I take c 5 as the enharmonic of c t. and c Ij as 
the enharmonic of c J. I distinguish the .sharps in the .same manner, using 
the signs !|t. Jt- and for the flat.s I take -b- and 9. In the matter of tuning, 
pitch C 3\«ill be c" tj. The table which follows shows how the notes are con- 
nected by strings of just fifths; separate .signs for the different octaves are 
omitted, being unnecessary. 


- Intervals 7 to are all varieti(‘s of the major tliiid. 
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Exharmoxic Progressiox 


1st string. 

2nd .string. 

3rd string 

4th stiin. 


a# 




dtt 



gtt 

gtt 



eft 

ett 



fft 

f« 




btj 

bd 



e t: 

e t; 



atj 

a d 



dtj 

dd 



gtl 

gt; 

g 2 


ct5 

c d 

c ; 


ftl 

in 

f J 


b4 

b -bi- 

b \> 


e 4= 

e 

e 7 


a 

a -b. 

a 7 



d 

d b 



g ^ 




c ^ 

c b 



i ^ 

f b 


The ditoual scale, being built up from fifths only, will take its notes from 
one and the same string. Hence notes of the same string will give the following 
intervals, — the fifth, fourth, ditone, rough minor third, major tone, diminished 
semitone. If the semitone or minor third above a given note be required, 
it will be found in the next higher string; the major third will be found in 
the next lower string. The note which is a minor tone above a given note 
also belongs to the next lower string. It may be observed that the low sharps 
(ft) belong to the first string, the low naturals (t)) to the second, and the low 
flats (.^) to the third; the ordinary sharps (}}) belong to the second, the 
ordinarv naturals (S) to the third, and the ordinary flats (o) to the fourth. 
We can manage to dispense with high flats, but vdll on some rare occasions 
require three extra low flats I think the following progression bv semi- 
tones is worth the space it occupies, as it is easily memorised, and when grasped 
makes the whole .system clear. The skhismatic progression is indispensable. 
The skhisma is the difference (approximately 2 cents) between the major thirds 
and the nearest approach to that interval to be got from a string of fifths. 


386 — (5 x 1200 — 8 X 702) = 386 - 381 = 2, 
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Progression by the Jest Semitone ( 

lo ' 


Siriugn 


1 . 

2, 

3. 

4. 



f ^ 



a# 

ba 

c ; 



eS 

f : 


gjt 

a a 

b fl 


c'tt 

da 

e 7 


f n 

.u a 

a b 

aft 

M 

c a 

d ? 


c 5 

f a 

ir b 
r > 

gtt 

a 5 


c 7 

eft 

d 5 

<‘ 

f 7 



a 



c 5 

d 



f 5 

.2^-b- 



b -W 

c 'flu 



e 

f ix 



Progre.s.sion 

BY THE SkHI.SMA 



string. 

1 - 

2. ajf dt{ gJJ cS fJt btj ev) at) glj b=^ e=^ 

3. f; 1)5 .-S afi d5 gH c5 f5 b^ 0 ^ d^ g^ c.^ 

4. g? c? f7 

The kift table teachef: xs that, for all practical purposes, a high sharp is 
equicaJent to an ordinanj Jint, an onlinarg sharp to a Ion- Jlat, and a loir sharp 
to an extra low fat. 

Accidentals : Soft. Tlie hard minor seventh, a discordant interval, such 

2 9 1 G 

as c 5 to hf, or g 5 to f 5 , is the octave less the major tone y 9 ’ cents 

99G). M'hen this interval is flattened to a certain point, it is re.'olved into a 

rich soft semi-consonance, vithoiit beats, the soft minor seventh, cents 

969. In the notation, we shall mark the relationship betiveen these intervals 
by a .similarity of .''igii. and draw attention to the septimal origin of the soft 
minor seventh bv u.sing the figure 7. The .soft counterpart of b will be b ^ 7, 


^ A low sharp is liere followed by a low note takes the lower variety of arcidental. 
natural, a low natural by a low flat, and .so The varieties of hard diatoiiie are therefore 

If both are naturals or flats, the lower easily described. 


on. 
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of b 't, b '->7. of d d ^7, of f f fi7. In the chord of the seventh g t; b tj d t f t, 
the root, fifth and seventh belong to the same string. It is therefore a matter 
of extreme simplicity to discover a note which is a soft tone below, or a soft 
minor third above a given note. For example, a .^,7 is a soft minor third 
above f S. and d b 7 a soft minor third above b 

Suggestions for a KeijboanJ. The niceties of intonation with which we 
have to deal need not arouse any misgiving. One need not have a phenome- 
nally good ear to learn to detect major tones, minor tones and soft intervals. 
I have known an uneducated Indian girl pick up in a very short time the soft 
intervals of some of the rarer Indian rugas, and sing them with accuracy and 
without the slightest hesitation. 'When a European audience rewards a 
singer or soloist on the viohn or ‘cello with rapturous applause because of 
the" exquisite /ecfi/'5f he has shown, the secret of his success is to be discovered 
in the felicity with which he has (perhaps unconsciously) managed his quarter- 
tones and other intonational nuances.^ (lifted musicians constantly employ 
these shades of meaning. My own limited experience further leads me to 
the opinion that the more highly educated and trained the performer the less 
sense of harmony does he exhibit. 

The best wav to train the ear to detect real intervals is to liave an American 
organ constructed with seventeen notes to the octave, to arrange suitable 
music for it. and to familiarise one's self with different scales. I suggest 
the following keyboards and tuning, the one on the left for European music, 
and the one on the right to render the extant specimens of Greek music 
accurately intoned. 


I. II. 

Europe.xn Keybo.xrd Greek Keyboard 



The extra hrgs mag he colonred red : theg should he raised above the hlacl: 
hegs a)td should be plaeed sufficientlg fur back to allou: of easg access to the black 
kegs. It is gwssible to place seventeen vibrators ivith their action side bg side 
n-ithout widening the octave vndulg. These keghoards irill gyrescnt no great 
dijfcultg to the gdager. 

I luive often licard really muj-ical soloi-=>ts jodeling for two voices, I liave heard it in 
indulge in septiinal harmony. In SwK.s the lower part. 
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Tuxixt: Metiiod (without beats) 

I. 11. 

Fifths from e ^ (1) up £; Q--! tj-a t]. (1) up a Ipa S. 

(2) down (2) dowii f .^-a 

Major thirds from c (1) up f* (1) up o 

(2) down a f. (2) down a 

Fifths from a ^ (1) up o ">-1) p-f (1) up o '’A) A 

(2) down d T. (2) down d t. 

Fifths from e t) (1) up b (). up b^-fJJ-c^. 

(2) down a 5-3^. 

T/tc oi"iier should learit lo tnue the instrument himself. Tihrutors ivill )iot 
heep in tuue for long ; and in real ntu.sic ecerijthing depends upon aceurarg. 

II. Greek Ixtox.itiox 

Preliiiiinftrg. No one can tackle tlio Greek notation with any chance 
of .succes.s unless he makes a j)reparatory study of the structure of scales. 
Pythagoras was the father of this branch of science. Other philosophers 
could devise no better method than to lump together all the scales they knew 
and guess what equal division of the octave might produce all the notes rer|uired. 
This method was followed in ancient India. The number guessed was 22. 
The octave was conceived of as consisting of 22 srutis, of which 4 went to 
the major tone, 3 to the minor tone and 2 to the just .semitone. I mention 
this fact as I find the .sruti figures convenient for the brief description of true 
diatonic .scales. In Greece, musical philosophers thought the tetrachord the 
most useful instrument for the classification of scales.’’ They divided their 
tetrachords into three genera, the euharnionic. chromatic and diatonic. 
Aristoxenos was a prolific writer who has been extensively quoted by later 
authors. He scorned the ajiplication of numbers to mu.sic.*’ He preferred 
his own slipshod method of guesswork. Like the rest of the Greeks he thought 
in terin.s of the E mode. In order that what he .says on the subject of the 
three genera may be better under.stood. I give the typical tetrachords in staff 
notation — 



EXHAPAIOXIC fTIRO:\FATIC fUATUXIC 


^ A scale might take tetrat-hurd X l‘»l- xx. yy, xy, yx. 

lowed by tetrachord Y. Thus two tetra- ® Dr. Mai-rtin's //LfFmon/cd? of A)'lstoxcno^, 
chords might explain four scales, namely, Oxford, 11HI2. p. 189. 
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The two intervals between the hvpate and the lichanos were termed the 
pyknon; the hvpate ,was the barypyknos, the parhypate the mesopyknos. 
and the lichanos the oxypyknos. The hypate and mese were (f>66yjoi eo-Tcore? 
or invariable tones and the parhypate and hchanos Kivov^evoi, that is of 
course having regard .to the construction of tetrachords. Aristoxenos gives 
one species of enharmonic, three chromatic, namely syntono-, hemioho-, and 
malako-chromatic, and two diatonic, the soft, malako-diatonic, and the hard, 
syntono-diatonic. He tells us that the enharmonic 'pyhion contains two 
enharmonic dieses. He estimates elsewhere that the enharmonic diesis 
amounts to one fourth of the difference between the fifth and fourth." The 
enharmonic pyknon gives a lichanos a half tone above the hypate. He 
describes no other enharmonic tetrachord. He lays down that the lowest 
chromatic hchanos is one-sixth of a tone higher than the enharmonic. He 
also informs us that the tendency in his time was to degrade the enharmonic 
into a variety of the chromatic by widening the p?jl:non (Harmovic. i. 25). 
Ptolemy {Harmonic, i. 14) describes a number of tetrachords by relative string 
lengths. The enharmonic he gives may be represented thus g S.'a -^7, a f. c t- 
In such a scale, melody would naturally fall into some .such figure as gt. a }j, 

c a T, g 5 . the intervals being semitone ( ). major third I ~ soft ditone 

io -i 


( ^ ) small soft semitone 


.28 


I have not .space to discuss the rest of Ptolemy' 


scales. The inference to be drawn is that the enharmonic p>/l-)wn consisted 
of two intervals, semitone, quarter-tone,® in that order, amounting together 
to a just semitone : the chromatic contained two semitones, and the diatonic 
a semitone followed by a tone. 

The Diatonic falls into two broad classes, the soft, which employs septimal 
harmony, and the hard. The latter includes the ditonal and the True 
Diatonic. The True Diatonic is made up of three major tones, two’ minor 
tones and two just semitones. There are five varieties in common use in 
our own music. They were also contained in the Greek system of keys, as 
I shall show. Other forms of true diatonic scale are possible. As we think 
mostly in terms of the major scale, I give the five scales in that form. In 
order that the scales may be the better compared on the first of the two organs 
above described, I give two examples of each. The position of the false 
fourth or fifth, which is an important factor in the harmony, is shown bv 
brackets, and the p'uli figures are given below each scale. 


■ This i.s the major tone. Tlie diesi-s of ® According to tlie classification herein 
Aristoxenos '^'as a conception of no practical followed. * Quarter-tone ' is here used in its 
value. general sense. 
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TRUE DIATONIC SCALES 
Cojoiox Chords 


Ml 



II. Just Major Scale. (3 Major, 2 Minor.) 



^ . Scale of Raga Ivanada 

(Indian). (1 Major, 1 .Minor.) 



I- ^r nnmc, diatonic pa.^.sages cf ang length rarelg remain faithfnl to one 
Iona of scale Enharmonic changes are the rule rather than the ercepiion in 

TV 1 1r ? \ Seasons-Juig - 

J Scale IE the first theme of Beefhoren's Pastoral Sgmphong : of Scale III 
the mam theme of the Andante from the fifth Sgmphong. Our Minor {descending 
melodmfo-nn) is generally in Scale III. 1 V and V are found in passing niodula- 
tions more especiallg the former. The fifth Symphony of BeethoL-first phrase 
in octet, ■esseems to me. as played, very like No. U, A mode. ^ ^ 

I conclude this subsection u:ith a note on the subject of modes. The C mode 
maybe taken in Scales I II m- nr ir - i i c muae 

/iw* uito the supertonic minor. I and IV salt the D mode, both fourth and 
m coining mat tnue, hut I is preferable as IV gives ickal is very little else than 
a iMiicty of the minor mode. The oriental D mode is almost edmays in Scale I 
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The E mode may be taken in II, III, or lY ; its ethos varies from sweetness 
to strength in that order. The same remark applies to the A mode which mciy he 
taken in Scales II, III, IV, or Th Scale V gives an extremely rugged and 
manly scale, very popular in India. The G mode is best in Scale I, and the 
F mode in Scale II. The B mode is merely a variety of the E mode, and need 
not be discussed .separately. In harmonising the modes, if he wishes to preserve 
their purity, the student must avoid spurious concords. Ko common chord which 
contains either a false fifth, or a ditoue, nr a rough minor third, is permissible. 
The ditone may be replaced chromatically by the minnr third, the rough minor 
third may be replaced chromatically by the nutjnr third, or, in suitable posilmis, 
the third of the chord may be omitted. The ditone, or rough minor third, or the 
corresponding sixths, may occur between passing notes. 

The Introduction of Alyptus. The Introduction of Alvpius is the onlv 
coniprehensive guide to the Greek notation extant. It i.s a fragment of uncer- 
tain date. It purports to exliibit the whole range of key.s. that is to say 
fifteen, in the diatonic and chromatic genera, and six and part of three others 
in the enharmonic. In the first key, the Lydian, in the chromatic genus, four 
of the notes which mark the di.stinction between that genus and the diatonic 
are crossed out. 

The first thing to notice is that the enharmonic, whenever exhibited, is 
identical witli the chromatic. The second is that all the kevs in all the genera 
follow the terminology of the E mode. It is the ])yknon from the hr-pate 
to the lichanos in the E mode tetrachord which is changed to mark the genus. 
Xeverthele.ss. the parhypate .suffers no change in pa.s.sing from one genus to 
another. Alypitis has therefore not only confounded the chromatic with 
the enharmonic,^ but has likewise, in his enharmonic keys, confounded the 
parhypate with the lichanos. 

Bellerniann worked out the order of tones and half tones in the diatonic 
keys. The question which is still unanswered is — what was the order of major 
and minor tones ? The amazing opinion of Bellerniann and "We.stphal that 
the Greeks were well acquainted with equal temperament is based upon no 
evidence beyond a stupid passage from that unscientific writer, Aristoxenos.^® 
As regards pitch, Bellerniann makes the Lydian kev start from D. I prefer 
C, a.s it simplifies the notation, and gives a much more comfortable compass 
to the extant compositions. 

The keys are in what was known a.s the Greater Complete Svsteni. The 
section called the synemmenon, which I have enclosed in brackets, served as 
a modulatory bridge between each key and the next. The Hvpolvdian key 
and all the keys between the Lydian and Hyperdorian are of the same pattern. 
The parancte synemmenon and trite diezeugmenon in these kevs are distingui.shed 
by different signs, although, at first sight, they seem to .stand for the same 
note. Herein lies the clue to the Harmony. Xo other scale will fit into the 
scheme except Scale IT. When that scale is applied to the kevs named, the 
whole notation of the diatonic stands revealed. 

® St*c the remarks of Aristoxenos above Maeran, p. 207. 

quoted. 
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THE DIATONIC KEYS 


Lydian — Licah^^ lY 


s' 

-< 


e G =i a 









-T 








Vccah 7ir<|)CPMi oruzE u-e-1 m'i' 
In=fn ; HrLFCon< VNZEuZ' 1 Vn'<' 


rn 

-0 

E 

R 

S 


//jl^er/jcliari — ^ca(t^ IV— 

— L ^ H g 1^,0 





<f’ c p M ( o ru 1 M'-e-x M' r 0'ru' 

F CO n< V N2 h /,n' 'I V n'<'v''N'z' 


— Oca A It 




^ r 














39 M- 7 Ffi<f>TnMCPM( oru 
EHblEt-i/F U-On Con< VNZ 


Ph 


VJ'^lCLrL — 








c clI*^ 1 1 












-ZFH'l’TnM AHF lOrU+iM' 
Ef-i/pu-oq <>N<VNZAyn' 



}{/f}e.riyhry^ItxrL 


' • / ■' ■ I ' ■ 

n(pr nw a h r b * i ir^ i m' Ah' r 
rFu.on<>N/\-/ z/-y n '<'>' m 


My/oodi 


ore an 


Sca.le. IV — 




-n 3 b H-m V/l'f'ln 4 > T n M A H r' 

q.^oheujh/'n^o f Li, d no n 


J)or/an _ Scad^, iv — 




■ ' ■ ■ ■ ■ J pt.W' « . 

(TivntTn OKH MAH rB*± 
Lil-i 3 O KA>n<>N/Ay 

Ij, Skhismatic Trans l^osi tion 


Jiyperdar/an — Secede^ JV 


7n4'TnOKH Z A % TBI^l O'k'H' 

C \ \ N / \ i K'A' >' 

J-^ypocteoIian jy ^ot/u./a./i Cnto ScaleJJL 


UMWHVnXTCOKnOK H 2 A :k 
3Rh3HrriCKA OKA >C\A 




*?4s^ 



rn 

-c 

c 

fT 

f* 


hvixtcok iza hza+^o'k' 

3Hrr^CKA <c \ > L \ \ ^ K'A' 

Kyptraeoha-^ - Sca/e IT ynoa'^^na <^rt6o J'cci/e^ I 



XTCOK i ZA U-e-o' 4c^0'K'rz'A' 
riCKA <C:\2'1 k'AM K'A<X'V 


2Cypo ci7n ccLU. 


to J 




^ciqp\ 


J£^ "y^ a »u^ L-Vl I C _£ k -tfi- 


HU<?Wr/7TX <<>C0 T C O K I Z A 
T?Hh3l-rr FCK 3CKA<C\ 


J^ortian. 


ScaU I >no^u./<i/«.T»^ irtto >5*C<1’/6 'Y~ 



NH71X<PC0Z I 2 K I Z A o' 
hJh-rtFCK^ <C A K C \ Z ^ k' 

Jl£y ^ I O TL t CCn. - ^CZi-Zs- rnorii^ict./'i-Ty ITt/cr ^ C CxJ.^ 

^ _ W ^-i. fa -Jl 

0 f & ^ >a-H.^Ly 

— yf- U — 1 L 



1 X <P C 0 Z I 2 E V-e- A u-e-o'z'l' Z' 
r ^FCKi£<cuz'1'‘Z'i K'ic’K'c' 

JfypoiydiarL — Sca/e — 
rx-. i — 4 — h 1 — t — 



9WV7iR<j>CPM I o s I Z E V-e- 
Hhj:i-rLFCon< Kii<CuZM 
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The notation ignores the skhisma. Xo question of temperament is involved, 
as the Greeks never constructed an instrument to take the whole system of 
kevs. Indeed, some of the keys were never used. 1 have made the necessary 
transposition at the most convenient point. 

Let us now turn to the so-called chromatic and enharmonic keys. Of 
these, the Hyperlydian, Hypophrygian, Phrygian, Hyperphrygian and Hypo- 
dorian, aU of which are in Scale IV, make use of signs which we have already 
identified. These keys, whether designated chromatic or enharmonic, prove 
to be built up of tetrachords of the type c d d b, f They are arranged 
in the order c d, d V d f d, the }xirhipate and lichanos having changed j)laces. 
These are enharmonic and not chromatic tetrachords. The Hvperaeolian 
and Hypoionian enharmonic and chromatic, which hkewise use signs alreadv 
ascertained, give a chromatic scale, which may be represented thus : — 

bd, cd. eft, ed, fft, gd> gtt, btj. 


The rest of the keys contain four new signs : — 

^ and its octave y and ^ and its octave Alypius gives the instru- 
mental sign of the third of these as t. Aristides Qiiintilianus (Meibom, p. 
21) uses ."I, which appears, from the in.strumental scheme below, to be cor- 
rect. An examination of the remaining chromatic keys on the lines already 
indicated easily establishes y and n to be a ft (skhismatic b =h=) and V and a 
to be d ft (skhismatic e *). In the Lydian and Hypolydian enharmonic keys, 
Alypius takes e and b as enharmonics of e 9 and b respectively. He 
is followed in this by Aristides Quintilianus. The three manuscript hymns, 
in most recensions, use e as enharmonic to e 9 . Some recensions of the 
hymns to Helios and Xeniesis, however, give A, which may be meant for 
A (e^). In the instrumental notes to the song from Orestes. ~\ (corresponding 
to the vocal V or e^) again appears. From the context, it is evidently a 
wrong note, being intended for e,^ (P). I think there is good reason to hold 
that the frame of the iustrumental scheme (which see below) led the ignorant 
to suppose wrongly that e and b were the correct enharmonics of 
e 9 and b 

The truth of my interpretation is established not only by the versions it 
pre.sents of the old Greek compositions but by the extraordinarily ingeniou.s 
alphabetical arrangements here set forth : — 



THE VOCAL SCHEilE 
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It is evident from the instrumental scheme that the fully developed kithara 
was tuned to the ditonal scale. This was undoubtedly one of the many 
innovations brought in by the Pythagoreans. To them also must be awarded 
the credit for inventing the notation, and not to Aristoxenos. The bar of 
the kithara enabled the player to tighten the strings by any interval up to a 
full semitone. In India, the bina, which is the principal instrument, is tuned 
to a collection of notes based not upon any favourite scale, but upon con- 
siderations of convenience. The mtances, which transform the fret notes 
into the required scale, are obtained by' pressing hard upon the wire or drawing 
it to one side. The Pythagorean method was similar ; the bar gave any note 
required. The adoption of the relative string lengths of the ditonal scale for 
the intervals of the Lydian key by late and ignorant authors, such as 
Anonymus and Aristides Quintilianus, is therefore no longer a mysterv, 
and the assertion that Greek music was founded upon the ditonal scale stands 
refuted. 

Other Notational Signs. The Epitaph of Seikelos, an inscription discovered 
bv Sir W. M. Ramsay at Tralles, and the papyrus fragment containing a 
chorus from Orestes (lines 338 to 343) bear rhythmic signs. The length of the 
notes is shown by marks placed above them, — for a note of two time-units 
and _i for one of three. A note upon which the beat comes bears a dot. In 
the chorus, a distinction is drawn between beats, one kind being denoted by 
a dot above the note, and the other by a dot at one side. I assume that the 
former method marks the main stress, and the latter a subsidiary stress. The 
epitaph makes use of the following additional signs (1) ^ as in I K, and (2) x 

as in CX 1- These are dealt with in Anonymiis de Musica. Bellermann takes 

X to mean staccato, X to mean quasi-staccato, and to mean legato. ^ is there 

applied to different notes, while the other two signs are also applied to 
repetitions of the same note. From this, and judging by the peculiarities of 
oriental music in general, I think it is more bkely that - stood for jtortando 
or the glide, X for the ‘ leap,’ that is for the absence of ghde, and X for staccato. 

The staccato sign was sometimes ^\Titten thus, X. 

III. Sc.\LES, Harjionie.s and Modes 

The Greeks employed three different methods of representing scales. In 
discussing the .structure of scales, as we have seen, they made use of the tetra- 
chord. In exhibiting the modes of a Harmony, they adopted the full octave 
(Ptolemy, Harmonic i. 16. ii. 14). It was also customary to show the tessitura 
of a composition by stringing together the actual notes contained. This 
method was probably the most ancient, as the further back one goes in the 
historv of music, the more importance seems to be attached to matters of 
compass. The Dorian, for example, was in early times only allowed to descend 
a tone below the hgpate. I think it very likely that this circumstance led the 
Church to suppose that the Dorian was a D mode. To illustrate inv meaning, 
I give a few compass scales. 

Anonynius (!*■ ^luairu, cditfd by Belleimanii (Berlin, lS41}. 
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ARISTIDES QUIXTILIANUS 


Lydian * 

U O 

'« ,> i; ^ ~i~^ 

Eoriaii 



rs. q CT A ^ : 1 1 

(J T » r a ^ 1 , 

' ^ ,w ^ ‘ ' — j_ • : ' 1 ^ j 

r ■ \ \ 1 ^ ^ I— ^ 1 

; 1 t 1 , , 1 , 1 


1 =- — J ^ uuz 

rvCOZNZE 4>CPnhZEAB- 

uiCKi^ Cu FCuO<nuJ< 


Ionian * 


P hr legion 








t=A=4=c 








i H 


Ez 




1 R V C M I (pCPniZEAV 

r L 1 c n < f Cu < c u z 


Mixolydian Syntonohjdian 




'Si.o 

. ■ : ^ fa.C \ ~ 1 







\ ~ \ ' I I i -I — 

7RV<t>CPnZ IR V CM 
ZLICCUOC TL 1 c n 


OTHER SCALES 


6iod Save the King {in ^ 1 ^) The Epitagth The (:honi>i 


■HI 

IHSEloa 

m 









HMH 


■ 

bbssb^BI 

UgiMI 



Si 


* The Lydian and Ionian appear to be misnamed. There are also mistakes in the notation. 
J.H..S. — VOL. XLII. L 
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As regards the genera, we may acquire some further knowledge from the 
Greek compositions. The enharmonic or chromatic sometimes formed the 
sole basis of a composition. The enharmonic genus was much favoured in 
the strict classical school represented by the agon of Delphi. The enharmonics 
were frequently omitted, leaving a pentatonic scale as in the opening of the 
long hvmn to Apollo. The enharmonic genus was often mixed with the 
diatonic as in other passages in the same hymn, and in the chorus from Orestes. 
A sparing use of the genus was also made in compositions in diatonic scales. 
This will be observed in each of the three manu.script hymns. The enharmonic 
seems to have been employed, hke the chromatic chord of modern times to 
add piquancy to the music. The manner of its employment is well-deserving 
of study. The phrase e b, d tj, e b a g tj, b in the hymn to Calliope 
pro\’ides a beautiful climax to the melody. AVe have many such instances 
in our own music, but no one except the naturally gifted musician pays any 
attention to them. The following excerpt from the ‘ haunting ’ melodv in 
the Unfinished Symphony is given in two renderings, A and B : — 



In the passage marked a b. g ft a tj is followed first by e Ij, which, being 
a just fourth below a tj. leaves no doubt as to the intonation, and then by the 
enharmonically raised pair g ft, aft Similarly, in the hjTim to Calhope, e 'y 
is separated by one note d from its enharmonic e and the changed intonation 
is emphasised by a leap to b hi. Schubert, needless to say, was neither a victim 
of the temperament habit, nor of the ditonal habit. A is therefore what he 
intended, and it is in the best Greek manner. I heard a small and well-trained 
French orchestra play the symphony. The 'cellos, who were led on that 
occasion by a celebrated soloist, played as in A. The violins replied with B. 
The next day in answer to my questions, the conductor said he had noticed 
the difference. The rendering of the 'cellos made certain notes flat. The 
rendering of the viohns was plus juste, by which he meant, as he admitted, 
more in tune with the piano ! Eendering B, to my mind, degrades the music 
into a kind of musical pun. And that is the rendering which is generally 
given. The surviving examples of Greek music throw very httle hght upon 
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the treatment of chromatic scales. There are interesting passages in the 
first of the mural hymns in which the chromatic, diatonic and enharmonic 
are all used together. The hymn to Calhope also employs a chromatic note. 
The orthodox Greek chromatic genus is still to be found in India in the Karnatic 
ruga Kanakangi amongst others. It is not, however, an interesting scale. 
Most of the Greek chromatic scales must have been compounded of mixed 
chromatic and diatonic tetrachords. Finally, to revert to the enharmonic 
genus, melodies in purely enharmonic scales would be much appreciated by 
the musical experts of India or Persia, at the present day. The best Indian 
singers make a lavish use of enharmonic changes. To the European, the singer 
appears to attack his notes in a slovenly way, beginning a little sharp or flat 
and sliding on to the correct pitch. That style of singing is strongly suggested 
by the chorus from Orestes. 

The Harmonies and Modes. The modal scale, as used by Ptolemy, and 
by European musicians, takes no count of the compass of a composition. 
In the Greek system it stretched downwards for the space of an octave, either 
from the nete diezeugmenon, or from the nme ; we take our scales from tonic 
to tonic. Aristotle compares the niese to the conjunction in speech, because 
it frequently recurs, and hnks the other notes together.^- The mese. in that 
\’iew, was the predominant note of the melody, or more briefly, the pre- 
dominant.^^ The hypate was the final, upon which the voice came to rest 
naturally, and without effort. These remarks will be found to apply most 
aptly to all the compositions e.xcept the last two manuscript hymns. Those 
hymns, to Hehos and Nemesis, make the hypate predominant, and the 

mese the final. This brings us to the important distinction embodied later 
on in the terms authentic and plagal. In the Byzantine period they were 
known as e'So? cneX'es, ending on the hypate (/. e. authentic), and etSo? 
riXeiov (or plagal), ending on the nie.se. In the authentic mode, therefore, 
the predominant was a fourth above the final: in the plagal mode it was a fifth 
above. A further corollary to be drawn is that every complete j^nrent scale 
had the latent capacity of producing fourteen modes. 

The old Harmonies of Greece can best be discussed in the diatonic form. 
In Athenaeus II. 621 is a fragment from Heraclides Ponticus in which the 
following passage occurs ; ‘ The term dpfxovia should not be applied to the 
Phrygian or Lydian scales; there are three Harmonies, as there are three 
tribes of Hellenes — Dorians, Aeolians, lonians. . . . IVe must conceive a 
very low opinion of theori.sts who fail to detect differences of species, while 
they keep pace with every variation of pitch. . . .' The passage describes 
the ethos of the three Harmonies, and states that, in the author's time, the 
Aeolian was known as the Hypodorian, being below the Dorian on the aidos. 
Aristoxenus describes the scale-system in question thus : ' Others again, 
looking to the holes of the aidos, separate the three lowest keys, the 


Proh. XIX. 20. See also Prob, 30. Or tho nete. 

This term is preferred to “ dominant,’ Brj-ennios (circ. 1400 .a. d.) John Wallis, 

being free from ambiguity. Opera Math, iii. 2o9. Oxon. 1699. 

Proh, xix. 334. Meibom, p. 37 ; Macran, 128. 193. 
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Hypophrygiaii. Hypodorian, and Dorian by an interval of three-fourths of a 
tone. . . There is no reason therefore to connect the Aeolian -nith the 
Hypodorian of later times.^® AVe can identify the harmony with certainty 
from another source. The ‘ Introduction ’ formerly attributed to EucUd 
(Meibom. 20. 1) contains this passage, descriptive of the keys: ‘ Two Lydian 
keys, a higher, and a lower also called Aeolian: two Phrygian, one low also 
called Ionian, and one high: one Dorian; two Hypolydian. a higher, and a 
lower, also called Hypoaeohan: two Hypophrygian, of which the lower is 
also called Hypoionian.' This description accurately corresponds to the 
keys of Alypius, if we omit the Hypodorian and the high kevs (Hvperlvdian, 
etc.), three of which are merely low key.s transposed an octa^'e higher. The 
modes which formed the nucleus of the keys are at once apparent if we take 
octave scales upwards from either R (e ?) or n (e in the ’ higher ’ keys, and 
r(d C) in the ‘ lower ' keys.’^’* The instrumental note.s involved in this collec- 
tion of scales include eight of the groups of three, beginning respectively with 
the letters r)-'PCkn<C and fini.shing up with one note N- I give below the 
resulting modal scales : — 


THE HIGHER MODES 


1. Hypolydian. 

^ 


2. Lydian. 

3. Hypophrygian. 

D“ 
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THE LOWER MODES 


1. Hypoaeohan. 2. Aeolian. 3. Hypoionian. 



3442342 3424342 3424324 


4. Ionian. 


1 ■ k U h oh 
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3 2 4 

Heraclides was a pupil of Plato. 

As the notes are named by Alypius 
the yncse is always the base of a Dorian 
tetrachord. The names have regard to 
the theoretical structure of the keys. They 


3 2 4 


are, in that sense, functtonal names. Each 
mode, however, had its own tnes^^ the tuese 
of position. This js clear from Ptolemy’s 
scales, and from other indications. 
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The first batch are in one Harmony, Scale IV. That can be no other than 
the national scale par eiceUence, the Dorian. If the lower keys of Alypius 
be e.xamined it will be found that they form a kind of patchwork cementing 
the whole structure. Two of them, the Aeolian and Ionian, are in distinctiye 
Harmonies to which the others are merely introductory. Their titles are 
sufficient to proclaim that they are the two other famous Harmonies, which, 
with the Dorian, represented the three tribes of Hellenes. The Dorian was 
therefore an E mode, the Aeolian a C mode, and the Ionian a D mode. The 
symmetry of these scales is apparent when one describes them in sruti figures 
with the point of conjunction empha.sised. 

2.31 - 4 - 234 ; 342 — 4 — 342 ; 324 — 4 — 324 . 

Let me add that our Harmonies are the major and minor (descending 
melodic form). The former is supposed to be the just major (Scale II.), and 
the latter is the Aeohan, A mode. It is quite a mi.stake to think of the minor 
as the A mode of the major. This is only so, speaking generally, in equal 
temperament or the ditoual. As Mr. J. Curtis points out.-" the Pythagoreans 
persuaded the theatre to accept the whole range of Dorian modes. In this 
way the rpoTro? came into e.xistence. The school founded by Pythagoras 
performed inestimable seryices to the art of mu.sic, but this innoyation was 
a seyere blow to the old national Harmonies, and was strongly resented by 
men of taste. The Lydian t/jotto? was a poor substitute for the Aeolian. 
The Phrygian Ayas a scale of extreme austerity. This may be realised from 

» O . ► 

the Hymn to Nemesis. The more pleasing of the Dorian rponoc were the 
Dorian, Mixoh'dian. and Hypodorian,-^ as these were most suited to the 
Harmony. Among the Greeks, as the aboye quotation from Heraclides shows, 
the conceptions mode and Harmony were not clearly differentiated. It is 
not surprising therefore to find that many Greek writers used the terms uppovia 
and TpoTTot; without discrimination. The di.stinction was that the Tpoiroi 
of any parent-scale differed, as regards interyals, in starting point only ; they 
were octaye scales cut out in different places from the same string of interyals. 
The Harmonies, on the other hand, were taken from different strings; their 
major and minor tones were arranged in a different order. 

I add the folloAving note upon the suryiying e.xamples of Greek music. 
The first mural hymn makes use of the Dorian )Hode in two forms, one in 
Dorian Harmony, commencing in the pentatonic form, the other in Aeolian 
Harmony. The latter on its second appearance is highly ornamented 
chromatically and enharmonically. The second mural hymn, in the instru- 
mental notation, employs the Dorian and Hypodorian modes of Dorian 
Harmony. The Epitaph is in the Ionian, hexatonic form. The chorus from 
Orestes is in the Dorian Avith enharmonic embellishment. The three manu- 
script hymns are masterpieces. The AAay the cadences are managed and 
tonality maintained is most artistic. The hymn to Calliope is in a free form 
of the Dorian, employing a chromatic note and descending a fourth beloAv 
the hypate. The hymn to Helios or Apollo is in the Mixolydian, and that to 


-« J. H. S., XXXIII (1913), p. 35. 


7. €. the K, B and A inodo;^. 
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Nemesis in the Phn’gian. It will be observed that the last two modes are 
clearly plagal. We may conclude that the Mixolydian was a plagal B mode 
somewhat resembhng the Dorian, employing the chief cadences in the form 
at), g t], g being the mese, that it made use of the high d ^ frequently, this 
fact imparting to it the shrill flavour for which it was noted, and that it revelled 
in a variety of cadences borrowed from other modes. The leading note of 
the Dorian was a tone below the hypate (f tl a tone below gt]). 

IV. Rhythm 

With the exceptions of the Epitaph and Chorus from Orestes, the extant 
compositions give no indication of rhythm. From this circumstance, the 
unwarranted inference has been drawn that the rhythm followed the metre. 
Greek music has thereby been made a laughing-stock. In ancient Greece, 
poetry wielded such an immense influence, that the melody of the nomos, 
or of the classical ode, was subordinated to the metre. This led to what wm 
should regard as a straining by the poet after metrical effect, for no poetry 
could equal in scope or freedom the rhjdhm of music— and to the development 
of new forms of instrumental accompaniment. The nomos was sung by the 
priest to the kithara. His skill was shown, not in the melody of the voice 
part, which was so circumscribed, that no room for originality was left to 
him, but by an elaborate counterpoint on the kithara. Quotations from 
Greek authors, which in unequivocal terms describe the heterophony of the 
accompanying instruments, have been collected by Westphal.^^ But the 
musician did not meekly submit to the poet. Much of the controversy between 
the ‘ rhythmic! ’ and ‘ metric! ’ -was due to a revolt, beginning as far back 
as the time of Euripides (480-406 b.c.), against the irksome practice of restrict- 
ing the musician in the time he could allot to each syllable. Many quotations 
bearing on this point are to be found in Bellermann’s notes to Anonymus 
de Miisica. Dionysios of Halicarnassos, who VTote upon the subject of Greek 
pronunciation, at the beginning of the Christian era, regretted that, in his 
days, vocal and instrumental music subjected the words to the melody instead 
of the melody to the words. He gives an example from Orestes in which 
most of the accents are wrongly treated, and states further that musicians 
were wont to make the syllables fit the time, instead of cutting the time to 
fit the syllables. Very little imagination is needed to convince one that a 
musical and artistic nation could not have tolerated the tvrannv of lonv and 
short in their music. The music of the two examples v^e have (the Epitaph 
and Chorus alluded to above) violates the metre in many instances. Then 
again, if we turn to Anonymus de Musica, we shall find a wealth of rhythmic 
forms which remind one of the talas or musical measures of India. Oriental 
music of the present day indulges in the utmost complexity of rhythm. The 


Author of Harmonik and Melopoie Some recensions of the hymn to 

(1803 and 18S(j) and d/wsit- G'r(cc/ii«c/ie/i Calliope contain instructions which seem 
Alterthurns (Leipsic, 1883). to refer to the rhythm of the music. 
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absence of rhythmic signs in the three manuscript hymns presents no obstacle 
to the conclusion I wsh to draw. In India, until recently, no one ever 
attempted to write down the rhythm of a song, although the notes in a kind 
of tonic-solfa were often placed above the words, just as in the examples 
before u.s. MTien popular teachers of music set to work to remedy this state 
of affairs, the only means that suggested itself to them was to take the unit 
of time known as the matra, and to put below each note a number or a fraction 
showing how many units of time or parts of such units it should occupy. 
Another row of signs was used to show where the beats came. The Greek 
metrical signs were obviously unsuited to any but the simplest forms of melody. 

In my opinion, nothing can be more certain than that the music of the 
hymns to CaUiope, ApoUo and Nemesis did not slavishly follow the metre. 
It is therefore necessary to reconstruct the rhythm of these three specimens. 
The question arises whether the rhythm should be based generally upon accent 
or quantity, in other words, whether the strong beat of the bar should coincide 
with an accented rather than with a long syllable. 

These three hymns belong to the second century .4.D. It appears to 
me that the only way to make musical sense out of them is to follow the 
accents in preference to the metre. In the epitaph and chorus from Orestes, 
which are the only sure guide we have, the rhythm does not come amiss to 
the modern Greek. The chorus quite clearly makes rhythm follow accent. 
Some •^^Titers have traced the modern Greek stre.s.s-accent to the beginning 
of the Christian era. If the chorus from Orestes can be relied upon in this 
connexion, the stress-accent is to be credited with a much higher antiquity. 
Two views on the subject, widely held, are open to strong criticism. One 
is that the ancient Greeks, in conversation, put the ictus on the long syllables. 
In a great many words this would implv a stress upon one syllable, and a rise 
of pitch on another. One has only to reali.se the difficulty of stressing a 
syllable without raising the voice, or raising the voice in pitch but not in loud- 
ness, to hold that the very strongest evidence is necessary to support such a 
view. The opinion is based upon two assumptions — one that the arsis and 
thesis of poetry imported a .stress,-^ the other that the stress thus inferred 
was not confined to poetrv. The second view which many hold is that the 
Greek language could not have had any stress-accent, as the grammarians 
say nothing about it. Perhaps, in future generations, antiquarians will give 
as their considered opinion that the Enghsh language had no pitch-accent, 
as the lexicographers confined their attention to the ictus. 

Is it not a curious circumstance that the Greeks divided their syllables 
into unit syllables and two-unit syllables, and subjected their speech-intonation 
to rule ? The spoken word must always be fluid and liable to slight variations 
following the meaning. Even in regard to the position of the ictus, there can 
be no simple hard-and-fast rule. The pitch accent demands a considerable 
latitude and the relative length of syllables even more elasticity. M’hat was 
it then that impelled the Greek poets to harness the metre and put shackles 


Mr. Goodell {Chapters on Greeh J/c/nc, Yale University Press, 1901) criticises this tlieory. 
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upon the pitch-accent of speech ? With extreme diffidence I suggest the 
following answer. The laws of metre were older than writing. They served 
as a mnemonic system. No better device for the preservation of knowledge 
could have been invented. Poetry, founded upon this artifice, wielded 
unbounded influence. Like the Vedas, it was sung and not merely declaimed. 
In order that the subtleties of the metre should stand forth, the ictus of speech 
was suppressed, and the coincident pitch-accent was subjected to rule and 
made to do duty for both. 

In the renderings which follow, the rhythm of the three hymns has been 
based broadly upon the ictuses as they occur in modern Greek, as much 
allowance being made as is reasonably possible for differences in the length of 
syllables. 

E. Clements. 


I have added a harmonised accompaniment to three of the Greeh compositions, 
and a counterpoint to the hi/nin to Helios and the first mural hymn. My main 
object in leriting these accompaniments is to draw attention to the correct harmonies. 
1 merely give a few excerpts from the extremely fragmentary second mural hymn. 
Missing words in all cases have been copied from the Supplement to the Musici 
Scriptores Graeci, Teubner Series. In filling up lacunae in the music, the 
rides followed as far as possible have been 

(1) The acute-accented syllable is raised. 

(2) The unaccented is lowered. 

(3) The grave remains at the pitch of the preceding syllable or is raised, 
generally one degree. 

(4) The circumflex takes the falling tone. 
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SEVEN MUSICAL COMPOSITIONS OF ANCIENT GREECE. 

The organ should be tuned as above described. 

If a harp is used, it should be constructed and tuned a.s follows. The double-action 
harp, except for the skhismatie substitution of and g for c|J and f JJ, gives exact 
intonation. The single-action harp gives et] for e^, bQ for b^, g.^ for g p. 

Douhh-aclion Harp. 

Pedals : First notch, the diminished semitone. 

Second notch, the just semitone. 

Tuning ; in C Major, Ionian Scale — 

Just fifths from c : g-d-a, and f. 

Major thirds : c-e and g-b. 

Single-action Harp. 

Pedals : the diminished semitone (taken in some instances as a substitute for the 
residual semitone). 

Tuning : in C Minor, Aeolian Scale — • 

Just fifths from o : g-d, and f. 

Minor third : c-e?. 

Pifths from e b : b and a b. 


Key Lydian, Harmony 
and Mode Dorian. 


I. TO CALLIOPE 


Ascribed to Dionysius, 
'2nd Century .t.D. 




{a) Two recensions have what may be the staccato sign ( ~ in one, — in another ; 
it should be x)- The sign ~ is also to be found after the first syllable of AaroEs. 

(6) Some recensions have N for H. 
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irr‘ i^var- n S<-u-K(r^, ^pu- <rta.i-(ri>r /Co^cury^ TTtpt 
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III. TO NEMESIS. 

Key Lydian, Harmony Ascribed to Mesotnedes, 

Dorian, Mode Phrygian. 2nd Century a.d. 
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IV. CHORUS FROM ORESTES. 


Kej' Lydian, Harmony 
and Mode Dorian. 


Papyrus 

fragment. 



1 is a mistake for f'. 
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Key Ionian, Harmony 
and Mode Ionian. 

YohtA 

l(PrA -=^ 

VI. EPITAPH OF SEIKELOS. 

cr I Kill K II 

1 - - !Tf rr-fe^ 

Inscription found 
at Tralles. 

IKOC ojcicii 


— 

=r=t^ 

M -.- 

Vot/ 

t/nai letHyli^if'SltM.'kh&tiu 



1 

^asm 


'mism 

^1 KC 0 

w-fTrrn 

— 

C K O l_ i 



K C ^ CXT 

— -1 

1 n 

^ 1 1 ll 1 — -1 

£tr-r/ To 1 

p aiMhlutix. ^ 

^an.. 

^ / 1 <• 

To 7<.Aoj- o ^ 

e>if^ s^w/j 

- — 1 i*‘“r 

oV<|f«-77»»< — 7*«r 

TOtUJf imfnT^ tu - note • 

-ttJ rn \"~'f~r' 

t 


r Uf Tr 
fa: ^ i«r3 

■ 


rjiliH 

II ■■■M'er— ■ 

■ 

XoTE. — The 

' ^^1 ^ 

glide is shown by a line. 

The effect is immensely 

, 1^1 r — -ii 

improved by substitut- 


ing f Q 7 for f Q. Whether separate notational signs were used for the soft notes is unknown. 

it 


J.H.S. — VOL. XLII. 
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ril. EXCERPTS FROM DELPHIAN HYMN II. 


In Instrumental notation, the bars imply no stress. 

A. Harmony Dorian, mode Hypodorian, Mural Imcription. 

hexatonic; key c^. 1st Ventiiry v.c. 

I J^'nstr'a.'yne'n^ 






At ti(\lTvvoov 5e Xl^us, the original mode Is resumed. The mode.s of the two excerpts 
are employed alternately. At i Sk jiyaS’ Sn. a return is made to the Dorian in d- 
then, at apfl ttA.okto.iioi', the Hypodorian re-enters. Lines 124 to 168 are too fragmentary 
for any conclusion to be drawn. The music appears to end, in a different tempo, in the 
mode in which it begins. 


E. C. 






GREEK INSCRIPTIONS FROM MACEDONIA ^ 

I. Thessaloxica axd the Paxhellexiox. 

Ix Mav, 1918, Captain A. E. AV. Salt, then Base Censor at Salonica, sent 
me a rough copv of an inscription, about \vhich he wrote ; ‘ It is copied from 
a stone which I had cleaned, lying not 100 yards from my house near the 
Hippodrome, not, I think, in its original position.’ I was unable to examine 
the stone personally, and my reading of the text is therefore based wholly 
upon Captain Salt's copv, which fortunately proves to be remarkably accm'ate 
if the difficulties of making such a copy and its provisional nature are borne 
in mind. It is here reproduced, save that I have ignored certain erasures 
and corrections, giving only the te.xt as finally read by Captain Salt. 

TA W0>f\J rEN\El/Vl ^NMaK E AON a 
TO/V APJANTA T^atHK ^ITANEAAtN I £ 

K A n e P AT YC AA/ ta-OE-^ A ap/anA KAIaTO 
^0<S>E^T^^A/vrATW/V^E^AAW/V TTAAE AAH' 

/V( w N EnTI H ITTA t£. AAHM IAA(P A'^A NT A 
/\IA3/<c>ToiC AYTOK PATOPE//V T/ pwrxOtT El 

APxONTATTAteA AHs/WV ATt'otC 

A A I Pni P<^ TT AT''^ COC C cr AAOAEtK-E WIV^IOaEW 
TYM/VAE IAPXHT ant A K ATT) PWTAPXtCA 
TA E/VHAA/v\rrpATAYTHrC>AEI£kON A e^YF" 
EXECEWCEI CTtM BACIAIKHN TAYTEN 'L'< N T N 
TTHX (MYPI^C AOr/CEY C AnTa EKOEIAC 
TTP<21 TA'EEW C T-C Att OAA w n I A T WN TT WaE 
W C T-C TIP<2 TW I ON I WK OATT wTE NVE I/VIA 
AY M T A H OYTATM P TWV TTATEPA 

' EYTYXWC 

^ Throughout this article I use the the numbers refer to the inscriptions 
abbreviation ’ Dem.’ to denote M. G. published in that work and not to its 
Demitsas, H MciKeSon'a, Athens, 1S90; pages. 

16' M 2 
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j\Iy transcription of the text is as follows : — 

T. A'iXiov VefieLviov iVIa/ceSora, 

Tov ap^avra tov ’Attikov Ilai'eWpi'tot; 

Kol ieparevaavTa deov ’ASpiavov kul ayo- 
vodeTtjo'avTa tmv peydXav ITai’eXXr;- 
5 VLO)v iv rfi tp' naveXX.rjvid8i, pd^lrama 

hid ^iov roi'i avTOtcpdropaiv, TTpwjov ye- 
vopevov dp^ovra nai>£XXf;j/C()e utto tj;? 

XapTrporaTrjt; {-^ecraaXoveiKiiov 7r6X6&)[?], 
yvpvaaiap')(>]aavTa Kal ■7Tpu)Tap)(^)'](Ta[i’]- 
10 ra €u rfj Xapirpa ravry] iroXei, Sovra ef L'7r[o]- 
619 T>)v ^acriXt/cr)!) TavTrjv ^vXioii 
T!-7j^(ei‘;) pvpiov<;, Xcyiarevaavra Ik OeLai; 

Trpoard^eto'i Trj<: ' ATtoXXoivtaTuiv irioXe- 
0)9 T)j 9 7ry009 Tw lovifp KoXiroi, Tepeivia 
15 ’OXn/i7r[(]a[9] i / Ovydrpp twv Traripa 

evTV)(di<t. 

In the foregoing transcript I have retained mis-spellings where they 
seem to occur on the stone, and have marked missing letters by the usual 
convention of square brackets : I have not, however, thought it necessary 
to indicate all the points in which I have diverged from the copy, as these 
can easily be seen by comparing the copy with the transcript. Here I mention 
onlv those which are of importance. 

In Captain Saifs copy the words HTTO All stand at the head of the text : 
but they are a later addition in ink (the rest of his copy is in pencil), and they 
indicate, I imagine, a 'conjectural restoration.- As the concluding words 
suggest that we have here a memorial set up privately by the daughter of 
the man commemorated rather than one erected by the community, I have 
felt justified in rejecting Captain Saifs conjecture. 

L. 3. Probably the re of leparevaavra are ligatured (as in XoyiaTevaavra, 

I. 12). The last letter of the line may be due to an engraver's error or to a 
mistake in the text which he followed. Cf. TrdoXewi (1. 13) and rdv irarkpa 
(1. 15). 

Ij. 6. I take the .sixth element to be the monogram ov, which occurs in 

II. 2, 3, 12. I can make nothing of the letter which follows the t of -npoiTov 
and think it may be due to a slip of the modern copyist. 

L. 10. The T of hov-ra may have been written in ligature with the v but 
as this ligature is not found in this inscription, though nine opportunities of 
using it presented themselves, it may be better to assume here also an over- 
sight of the copyist. 

L. 11. I read the last word of this line as ^vXuv, although conscious 
that the change of NT to AW is a bold one. 


copy. 


- Incidentally it may be noted that the form 2 does not occur elsewhere in the 
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L. 15. I have adopted the suggestion made to me bv Dr. A. Mdlhelm 
and read '0\v/j.7rid<; in view of the space left in the copy between the A and 
the succeeding H- 'OXvfnria is possible, but to my mind less probable. 


The inscription, which was perhaps surmounted by a statue of ilacedo, 
was erected by Geniinia Olympias in honour of her father, T. Aelius Geminius 
Macedo, the first citizen of Thessalonica to preside over the Attic Panhellenion, 
who at the eighteenth celebration of the Great Panhelleuia had been priest of 
divine Hadrian and d^/mvoOiTrjs of the festival. In his own city he had held 
tlie offices of g 3 ’ninasiarch and of first magistrate and had given 10.000 cubits 
of timber for the construction of the basilica, in or near which, it would seem, 
this memorial was erected. He had also by Imperial commission served as 
curator of Apollonia on the coast of the Adriatic. 

Xo other record has. so far as I know, survived either of the father or of 
the daughter. The name MaAreSmc is fairh* common, and the cognate forms 
^la/ceSoiua (Dem. 27 = ’Adijvd, xx. 7), MatfeSoctaj’o? (Dem. 380 = ’AOrjvd, 
XV. PI; I.(r. Rom. iii. 357), (Dem. 1) and Maveoocto? (Dem. 

556 ? : I.(t. Rum. iii. 1529) also occur.® At Anc}Ta we have two records {LG. Rom. 
iii. 184, 195) of a P. Aelius Macedo, who held high office in the province of 
Galatia, but despite the identity of nomen and coynomoi we have no reason 
to connect liim with the T. Aelius Geminius Macedo of our inscription. The 
praenomen usually associated with Aelius is Publius, but Titus is occa- 
sionally found, e.g. in a dedication from Istros (JaJiresJi. Beihlatt, xiv. 
151) and in a Latin epitaph from Timacimi Minus, the modern Ravna 
{ih. vi. 46). 

The name Olvmpias occurs at Olynthus (Dem. 746, 749) and at Amphi- 
polis (Dem. 892), and also on a sarcophagus at Thessalonica {B.C.H. xxxvii. 
113), probably of the second centurv of our era, dedicated to Geminius Olpnpus 
b_y his Avife Aequana Antiochis and their daughter Geminia Olvmpias, who also 
buried in it the fifteen-year-old daughter, named Megethin, born to her and 
her hu.sband Castor. "What relationship, if any, existed betAA^een this Geminia 
Oljunpias and that of our inscription must remain uncertain. 

For the AA'ord at the close of honorary inscriptions, especially 

common in the Thraco-Macedonian region, see G. Gerlach, Griecli. Ehrenin- 
schriften, 98 f. To the examples there collected add Corolla Niimismatica, 223 
(Xicopohs ad Xestum) and AtJi. Mitt. xxIax 90 (Philippopolis). The same word 
closes seA'eral of the manumission -records found at Edessa (’A0/;aa, xii. 71 f., 
Xos. 2, 5, 6, 9). 

The record of Macedo's actmties falls into three sections, relating respec- 
tively to (a) his presidency of the Panhellenion, 11. 2-8 ; (6) the magistracies 
held in, and the benefaction bestowed on, Thessalonica, 11. 9-12 ; and (c) his 
office as curator of Apollonia, 11. 12-14. Xo indication is gHen of the order 


3 For names derived from nationalities Griecli. Personennamen, 332 ff. 
see F. Bechtel, Hist. Personennamen des ■* go the transcript gives the name; in 
Griechisclien, 536 ff. Cf. Bechtel-Fick, the commentary it appears as Olympius. 
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in which these various functions were discharged, but it is antecedently 
l^robable that Macedo reached the highest rank in the municipal magistracy 
of Thessalonica before becoming president of the Panhellenion and being 
selected by the Emperor to administer the affairs of an important city. The 
gift of timber for the basilica of Thessalonica may, however, have been his 
latest recorded action if, as seems probable, this statue was erected in, or just 
outside of, the building in question {r>]v /3aai\iKtjv ravr-qv. 1. 11). 

For the yvfivaaiapxi-a in general, and particularly in Macedonia, see my 
note in B.S.A. xxiii. 75. Il/)&)Ta/3;^>;cra[i']Ta (1. 9) refers to Macedo's tenure of 

the supreme magistracy of Thessalonica. For the archonship see von Schoeffer's 
article s.v. in Pauly-MTssowa, ii. 565 ff., and AV. Liebenam, Stddtevenvaltiing 
■ini rom. Kaiserreiche, 285 f. On the Attic archons of the Imperial period 
P. Oraindor's recent work, Ckronologie des Archontes Atlieniens sous V Empire 
(Brussels, 1922), should be considted; for the power of the archonship at this 
time see B. Keil, Beitrdge zvr Geschichte des Areopags (Leipzig, 1920). At 
Athens the first place among the archons is taken by the e'Tru>vvpo<i dp^ov 
(D. Fimmen, Ath. Milt, xxxix. 130 If.), who frequently bears the simple title 
dpx<nv, and Dio Cassius refers to his office as g peyiarg -rrap' avroh dp^g (Ixix. 
16) : so far as I know, however, the title apxiov is not found at Athens. 

The chief magistrates at Thes.salonica in Imperial times were the iroXiTupxai 
(see my note B.S.A. xxiii. 79 f.), and I believe that the term irpioTapxgo-avTa 
in the inscription under discussion refers to the chairmanship of this board and 
does not point to the supersession of ■Ko'Kndpxai by dpxovTe^ at some unknown 
date. Thus at Andros we hear of 6 -TrpcoTdpxcov cnpaTgy6<; [I. G. xii. 5. 724), 
at Magnesia sub Sipj’lo the phrase ctt pa-rgyov irpooTov koX . . . tuv crvvapxdv- 
T(i)v aiiToO occurs {I.G. Rom. iv. 1336), and the title TTpoiros dpxa>v is borne bv 
the first arpaTgyo^ {C.I.G. 3107, 'EXX. (piX. 'ZvW. xv. 54); at Blaudus the 
chief of the (iTpargyoi is designated a dpxwv {LG. Rom. iv. 239), and the 
same .seems to be the implication of the phrase rov uvaRdvra ire rom 
arpargySiv dpxovra irpmTov, which occurs in a Samian decree [AOi. Mitt. 
xliv. 31). But the question involves considerable difficulties, and this is not 
the place in which to discuss it at length.® The verb Trparapxeo) is rare, but 
recurs in an inscription of Trajana Augusta {I.G. Rom. i. 7.50),® while the variant 
rrpioTapxovrevio is found at Chersonesus Taurica {I.O.S.P.E. iv. 105). The 
title TTpardpxtnv is met with at Thera {I.G. xii. 3. 326), at Cvzicus {I.G. xii. 8. 
189) and at Trapezopolis in Phrygia {O.G.I. 492) ; far more often, however, 
we find the phrases TrpwTo<; dpxa>v {I.G. xii. 3. 481, 1119, xii. 7. 240, etc.), 
a dpxinv {I.G. Rom. i. 713, 749, etc.), dpx<nv ttpcoto ? {ib. iv. 1249, 1294. etc.), 
dpx<nv a {lb. 619), rrpwToXoyos dpxoiv {C.I.G. 2760-4, etc.), dpxmv rov a 
rdrrov {I.G. Rom. iii. 7)," a dpxg^ {ib. i. 756), dp^a^ rgv rrpdirgv (or rgv a) 


^ I. Lex’A', Bev, Et. Gr. xii. 268 ff. ; 
V. Chapot. La Province Bomaine d'Asie., 
237 ff. ; W. Liebenam, op. cit. 558 f. ; 
Keil and von Preraerstein, Bcricht tiher eine 
Beise in Lydlcn, No. 4. 


® Cf. 7rpci}Tofco<T^os, Trpa'To^oj’ucdi' in numerous 
Cretan texts {I.G. Bom. i. 979, 981, 983- 
1002, etc.). 

Cf. (TToaT'f]yT\aas rov Trpi'TOF tojtov {I.G. 
Bom. iv. 585). 
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ap-)(i'iv (ib. 564, 630, 631, etc.).* The office could be held by the same person 
thrice (C.I.G. 2760-2, 2799, I.G. Rom. i. 564, iv. 700) or even four times 
{I.O.S.P.E. i. 22). 

Macedo had also distinguished himself by his liberality in giving 10,000 
cubits of wood for the construction of the basilica at Thessalonica. For the 
formula v-irocrxe(rea><; cf. I.G. Rom. iv. 242, C.I.G. 2713, Liverpool Annals, 
iv. 43; we also find Kara vTroa-xea-iv (e.g. in Dumont, Inscr. et Mon. Fig. 61 c). 
AVith the whole phrase we may compare C.I.G. 3841 h (Aezani) hovros els 
avras tov WcTKXrjTnoSmpov uvtI tmv ^uXlvcov . . . Sgvdpia irevTaKoaia. I.G. 
xii. 3. 324 (Thera) tIjv aroav eareyaaav e’/c Tmv Ihlcov rljv tS>v ^vXcov ical 
tS)v (TTpdTgpwv vXgv Kal Tgv iiraKoXovOovaav els tIjv cneygv hairdvgv irdcrav 
irapaaxQpevoi Kara Sapedv ktX., ib. 326 €tV»)[ 7 ] 7 e(X€i' . . . rgv ev rg rroXet, 
^aaiXiKgv arodv . . . e[/c] rSiV IBLeov KaracFKevdaeiv . . . eK re rgs rrepi- 
Xenropevgs ^vXiKgs uX [?;9 rov Bp^v(f)aKrov . . . [A:]aTaff[«]6i'do‘a? [7r]a[pa]- 
Smaeiv. See also I.G. xii. 2. 14 (Mytilene), I.G. Rom. iv. 556 (Ancyra). Of 
the various forms of timber used for constructional purposes we have a 
glimpse in I.G. xii. 9. 907 = S.I.G.^ 905 (Chalcis, a.d. 359). The abbreviation 
rrgx- for m]x(eis) recurs in C.I.G. 4693 (restored by Kubitschek, Num. Zeit. 
li. 68 f.) and 4863 (where m']. is also used), and is found in pap}Ti (e.g. Oxy. 
Pap. 1450, 1742). I know no other reference to a basilica at Thessalonica. 
For the basilica in general see the articles s.v. by Flather and Purser in the 
Diet, of Antiquities, by Guadet in Dar.-Sagl. and by Mau in Pauly-Wissowa, 
iii. 83 ff. To the places at which the existence of basilicas is attested (Mau, 
85) we may add, besides Thessalonica, Kauplia {I.G. iv. 674, a.d. 364-75), 
Thera? (xii. 3. 1651), Gortyn {I.G. Rom. i. 977). Philadelphia {ib. iv. 1637), 
Aphrodhsias {C.I.G. 2826), Aezani {O.G.I. b\\ = I.G. Rom. iv. 580, ca. a.d. 
170). Bosoa? {Princeton Univ. Arch. Exp&l. to Syria, III. A. 701, a.d. 3-30), 
Djeneine (Le BasAVadd. 2189). 

ilacedo also served (1. 12 ff.) by ‘ divine,’ i.e. Imperial, mandate as curator 
of Apollonia, not far from the point at which the river Aous falls into the 
Adriatic Sea. The town, described by Strabo as evvogwrarg (vii. p. 316), 
was an important one, lying almost immediately opposite to Brundisium and 
forming one of the starting-points (Dyrrhachium was the other) of the Via 
Egnatia. In order to distinguish it from other towns of the same name it 
was sometimes called ?; ev rp ’low® koXitw (Hdt. ix. 92, Ael. V .H. xiii. 16), 
I] rrpos T® ’loci® KoXrrcp (Dio Cass. xlv. 3 and here) or ev t® ’loci® (Pans. v. 22). 
For its history see Hirschfeld, PaulyAVissowa, ii. Ill ff. ; for the site and 
ruins of the ancient town Leake, Travels in Northern Greece, i. 368 ff., lleuzey- 
Daumet, Mission Archeol. de Mackloine, 393 ff., C. Praschniker u. A. Schober, 
Archdol. Forschungen in Albanien u. Montenegro, 69 ff., B. Pace, Annuario, 
iii. 287 f. Its coinage extends from the first half of the fourth century B.c., 


® Compare the phrases &p|as ftiyia-rriv 
apxvi' (I.G. Rom. iii. 61, 68, 69, etc.), 
&p^as Trjp Sttmi'vjxoi' apxvy (?&• i. 759, iii- 407, 
424, etc.), 6 .PX 00 V fUEyicmiv 

(I.O.S.P.E. i. 22). I do not understand 


the fxiyi(jTT]v /cot ^wuivvjjLov ajx'h^ of Benndorf- 
Xiemann, Reisen in Lykicn u. Karien^ Xo. 
96 : has the word ap^avra slipped out 
before it ? 
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or even earlier, to tlie reign of Geta (A. Maier, A nni. Zed. n. f. i. 1 If.. Head, 
H.N.- 314). 

!For tile title Ao^yo^Tiy^-tlie Greek counterpart of cio'cito) Teipvhltcitcoicit dcdis, 
see my note, J.H.S. xxv. 44 f. To the general references there given Mancini’s 
article s.v. curator in E. Ruggiero, Dizionario E-jngrafico, ii. 134-5 ff., and D. 
Magie, Be Romanonim iurB jniblici sacrique vocabidis, 61, should be added. 
I append a corrected and supplemented list of places at which the office is 
found, to supersede the very defective list given in J.H.S. he. oil. Though 
still, I fear, incomplete, it may perhaps prove useful. 

I. Mainland Greece (references to I.G.). Athens (iii. 10, B.C.H. xiv. 
650). hberae ckitates (iii. 631), Epidaurus, Chaeronea, Coronea and Thebes 
(iii. 677), Troezen (iv. 796), Patrae (v. 1. 524), Arcadian Orchomenus (v. 2. 
346). Tegea (v. 2. 152, 155), Corone (v. 1. 1398), Asine (v. 1. 1412), Chaeronea 
(vii. 3426), Aniphissa {C.I.L. iii. 568). 

II. The Islands. Histiaea {I.G. xii. 9. 1235), Andros {l.G. xii. 5. 758), 
Gortyn (I.G. Rom. i. 977). 

III. Asia Minor and Cyprus (in alphabetical order : references to I.G. 
Rom. save where otherwise noted). Adanda ( ?) Ciliciae {Mo)i. Anf. xxiii. 168 : 
see Rosenberg's note in Hermes, Iv. 321), Alexandria Troas (iv. 1307), Antioch 
in Pisidia (iii. 304), Aphrodisias {O.G.I. 500, 509, C.I.G. 2791. B.C.H. ix. 71), 
Attalia (iii. 474. iv. 1168), Balbura (iii. 468), Bithynia (iii. 174-5 = O.G.I. 543 : 
see Dittenberger’s note), Cidyessus (Head, H.H:- 670), Citium (iii. 977). Cius 
(iii. 69), Cyzicus {C.I.G. 2782, B.C.H. xi. 349), Ephesus [C.I.G. 2977, C.I.L. 
ii. 4114, dreUi 798),® Euinenia (iv. 739), Hormoeteni [B.C.H. ix. 395), lasus 
[ib. xi. 216), Iconium (iii. 264), Ilium (iv. 218), Julia Gordus (iv. 1294), Magnesia 
ad Maeandrum [I.v. Magn. 197). Magnesia sub Sipylo (iv. 1341, 1343), Xicaea 
(iii. 39 = S.I.G.^ 895; iii. 40, C.I.L. v. 4341), Xicomedia (iii. 6, 63 = O.G.I. 
528; C.I.G. 3773, C.I.L. ii. 4114. v. 4341, vi. 1408, Orelli 798), Oenoanda 
(iii. 491), Olba (iii. 849), Philadelphia (iv. 1642), Priene [I.v. Priene, 230), 
Sagalassus (iii. 440), Sardis [J.H.S. vi. 348), Smyrna (Philostr. Tit. Soph. 
i. 19), Synnada (Head, H.X:- 686), Termessus (iii. 440), Tira (iv. 1660, 1662, 
1664-5), Trajanopolis (iv. 626), Tralles [C.I.G. 2926), a group of cities [C.I.G. 
3497). The title eTnp.eXrjTq'i — a close translation of the Latin curator — is 
rarely substituted for Xoyia-T^^.^^ 

IV. Elsewhere. Callatis [I.G. Rom. iii. 581), Histria (B. Parvan, Anal. 
Acad. Romdne, II, xxxviii. 623 f., Xo. 27), Gerasa (C.I.G. add. 4662 b), S}T:ia 
[C.I.L. X. 6006),^^ Palm}wa [I.G. Rom. iii. 1048 : cf. Rev. Bibl. xxix. 378 f.), 
Eg}"pt [C.I.G. 5085, 5090, Oxij. Pap. 42, 52. 53, 66, 83-87, etc., Acta S. Didiimi 
et Theodorae, 28 Apr. 304). C.I.G. 6829 is of uncertain provenance, and I.G. 
xii. 3. 1119 speaks in general terms of iroX.ewv eirKfiavea-raTcov XojiaTela'; 
evpdpevov. 

The foregoing list excludes the financial officials who existed before the 


® See J. Menaclier, A. Wilhelm. Jahresh. xii. 147 f. (Athens) 

■usi sint, 86 ff. Cf. W. Gurlitt, t her Pausanias, 237. 

“ O.G.I. 492 (Trapezopolis in Phrj'gia), Cf. C.I.L. vni. 7039, 70o9-60. 
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Imperial period in some of the Greek states/- as Athens. Delos. Aegiale on 
Amorgo.s {I.G. xii. 7. 515), Astypaiaea (xii. 3. 168 = S.I.G.^ 722), Ephesus 
(S.I.G.^ 742), Eretria {I.G. xii. 9. 236), Halicarnassus (B.M. Inscr. 893 1), 
los (I.G. xii. 5. 1005), Tenos (ib. 880-3, 885), Tragurium (J. BrunSmid, Inschr. 
u. Miinzen d. griech. Stddte Dahnatiens, p. 31). It also excludes \oyiaTai rvho 
supervised the finances of a <rwoSos, yepovata or other body and not those 
of a 'n'hole city — e.g. at Clazomenae (I.G. Rom. iv. 1555), Dia [ib. iii. 1427), 
Egypt (O.G.I. 722), Ephesus {O.G.I. 508, C.I.G. 2987 b), Rhodes (I.G. xii. 1. 
83, 155) and Tralles (O.G.I. 501). 

But the most prominent place in Macedo's record is reserved for his 
offices as president of the Attic I^anhelleniou, priest of divine Hadrian and 
agonothetes of the Panhellenia (II. 2-5), offices which clearly constituted his 
greatest distinction and shed most lustre on his city, no citizen of which had 
previously presided over the Pauhellenes (11. 6-S). The phrase irputTov 
yei’ofievov ktX.^^ usually occurs in the fuller form p.bvoi nai tt/joito? (e.g. I.G. 
Rom. iii. 69). or p. kul tt. (or tt. Ka\ p.) tS)v (Itt’ aloivot; (e.g. I.G. iii. 129, C.I.G. 
32<)8, I.G. Rom. iv. I'dii, I mschr. c. Magnesia. 180), which in turn is expanded 

into p.. KM TT. tS)1> UTt' aiSiVO^ TTUI’TCOV dv0pd)TTU>V UTTO T>}? UVTOV TTaTptSo^ ill all 

inscription of Trajana Augusta (Rev. Arch. ii. 1915, 200). The title of the city 
also is comparatively siinj)le. A letter from Thessalonica to the Delians in 
240-30 B.c. begins tt6\i<; (dieaaaXoinKewv ArjXiaiv Tpi BooXgi km tS>l bgpwi 
XMpeiv (I.G. xi. 1053; E. Durrbacli, Choix d'inscr. de Delo^. 49), but later a 
title devoid of laudatory epithets no longer contented the Greek city. In an 
honorary inscription Thessalonica is called, as here, ») XapirpoTurg (deaaaXo- 
veiKeoiP <7j> TToXi? (Ath. Mitt. xxv. 117); elsewhere it is termed g Xapirpa 
fiyjTpoTToXif KM KoXoiveLa SeacraXoi’eiKeoyv TroXt? (A.-E.M. xvii. 118 = Ath. 
Mitt. xxii. 224), \_Secrcra\XoviKMa>v [>) plgrpoTToXi’; \_KaX /cojkoireia (Dem. 373), 
/; \XapL\Tr pa (3ea[aaXo]veiKaio}V /Li)y[T|OOTro]\<<? kuI ^[oXcoi'eta] (£. ph. iroc/(. 
xxxi. 597) or /; QecraaXoveiKewv p. kuI k. (ib. xxii. 957). In commenting on 
the inscription A.-E.M. xvii. 118, Mommsen says that, to the best of his 
knowledge, Thessalonica is first called ’ colony ’ on coins struck under Decius 
(B.M.C. Macedonia, p. 128), and though this is questioned by P. X. Papageorgiou 
on the strength of an inscription dated eVou? yQrr' (B. ph. IFoc/i. xxii. 957), 
I have little hesitation in reckoning this date by the Augustan era and so 
assigning the inscription to a.d. 261/2 (B.S.A. xxiv. 06). The absence of 
the title KoXuiveLa in Macedo's record thus enables us to date it with some 
confidence between a.d. 200 (see below) and 251, the close of Decius’ reign. 

The triple title given to Macedo seems to have been the full official desig- 
nation of the president of the Panhellenion, for it recurs in almost the same 
terms in two letters sent by the Panhellenes, one to the council and people 
of Aezani, the other to the concilium of the province of Asia (O.G.I. 504, 507 = 
I.G. Rom. iv. 573, 576) : both open with the formula 'O dpj^wv tmv 


Cf- H. Swoboda, Staatsaltertiimer, in Xlav4\\tiva, which Ditteiiberger now inter- 
K. F. Hermann’s Lehrhuch, i.® 3. p. 153. prets as ‘ the first ilegarian to be appointed 

Cf. I.G. vii. 106 (Megara) TTputrov a ITarcAArji'* {O.G.I. 504, note 1). 
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naj'6XXj;i'&)i' Ka\ lepem Oeov 'ABpiavoD TlaveW^p’iou Kal uycovoOeTi]^ tSjv 
p,eydXo)v UaveXXrjvlav (name) Kal ot YlaveXX-rjvei;. ^ ery similar is I.G. iii. 
681, Tov dpxo[vTa Tcoy] <repLPo[TdTa)V Ilai']eXX>;i'(u[i' Kal lepea] deov Ah[piavov 
nawX]X7;i'i[oa Kal d7&)]i'[o]^[e]T[»;z' roiv nai'gXX7;]i^[t(ui']. M e may believe, 
with Dittenberger (O.G.I. 504, note 3), that normally the three offices were 
conjoined, though they are not always named together ; e.g. in a Corinthian 
inscription of Hadrian’s reign we meet an dpxov\ja rod] HaveXXgvLou Kal 
lepea 'Ahpiavov UaveXX-gvlov (I.G. iv. 1600), in an Epidanrian text we have 
an dpxovra rov dyS)vo<; rmv na[a6XXj;i't(i)i’] (I.G. iv. 1474),^'^ and another 
dyu)vode[Tg'i ratv pL,eyd]X(jCiv YlaveXXgvLatv occurs in an Attic inscription of 
about A.D. 250 [I.G. iii. 1199).^® The concluding words of a decree of the 
Panhellenes have been re.stored {I.G. ii.^ 1088 = iii. 12) [d dp^iepec? royv] 
"Ste^a^arSiv Kal dp^aiv rov aep-vordrov avveSpbov rSiv Haz^eXX^jaaii'] Tt. KX. 
'H[pf«jS)j 9 'Xttlko<; Xlapa6(dvio<;]. Philostratus refers to the tenure of the office 
bv Herodes Atticus (iXeiroupyijaev 'Adrjpalot<i rgv re eiTcovvp.ov Kal rl-jv tmv 
nai'eXXT^afwi^, Vit. Soph. ii. 1, 5). and by Rufus of Perinthus {rrjv raiu 
UaveXXgvlcov 'AOgvgcnv euAcXfd)? gp^ev, ib. ii. 17 ; cf. I.G. ii.*^ 1093 = iii. 17). 
For the priesthood of Hadrian see also I.G. Rom. iii. 20, 115 and B.C.H. 
xxxviii. 354 ; for the dym’odecrla see E. Reisch ap. Pauly-Wissowa, i. 870 if., E. 
Saglio in Dar.-Sagl., and the geographical list in 4V. Liebenam, Stddteverwaltung. 
542 ff. The frequent association of dyayvoOecria and priesthood is illustrated 
by Dem. 55 dp^igpew? royv [Se/SacrjTwa koX dyoyvodi\rov rov kolvov] Ma/cg- 
Sovoyv, 60 rov oid ^lov dpxtepea royv ’S.e/Sao'rdyv Kal dyoyvodergv r. k. XI., 367, 
373, 811, 812, etc. 

The word Ilaag'XXpi/g? first appears as a comprehensive term for the 
Hellenes in Homer {II. ii. 530),^® Hesiod {Op. 526). Pindar {Isth. ii. 56, iii. 
(iv.) 48) and other authors (.see Pape-Benseler, Gr. Eigemiainen, s.v., and add 
I.G. xiv. 1294, and, I think, iii. 636), while the neuter to naaeXX>)i//oa is used 
in the same sense (Eustath. pp. 18, 827, 1414). naaeXX7;wo? was an epithet 
under which Zeus was worshipped in Aegina (Pans. i. 44, ii. 29, 30). The 
name Hai'gXXT^i'g? bears a more precise and restricted meaning in two Acrae- 
phian inscriptions {I.G. vii. 2711-2), the earher of which belongs to about 
-•i.D. 37 and the later to the reign of Claudius or of Xero. These refer to a 
League bearing the full official title to koivov 'Axaioyv Kal Boioyrcov Kal 
AoKpcov Kal ^roKeoyv Kal ^vRoeoyv (2711 11. 1, 22), whose representative council 
{avvehpiov) met at Argos (2711 11. 7, 101; 2712 1. 40). So long a title was 
unsuitable for general use, and it was variously abbreviated. Sometimes the 
term " Axaiol is employed to represent the whole League (2711 11. 50, 100; 
especially 1. 119 ev rgy koivm royv ' Axaioyv), sometimes "EXXt^i^e? i.s ,so used 


Cf. I.G. ii.- 1077 = in. 10, a[p'T]apxo*'Tos 

TOV Icpoirdrov a 7 [wP 05 tov Tl^aveWrjvtov. In 

’E<p. ’Apx- 1S94, 184 the title may have been 
abbreviated to the simple opx"*' below). 

But the phrase Thv aywvoBeTjjy kui 
nav€\\7}va of an Acraephian text is rightly 
interpreted by Perdrizet ‘ agonothete des 


UTcoia, et depute d'Acraepliiae au Pan- 
heilenion ’ {B.C.H. xxii. 246). ' 

The authenticity of the line has, 
however, been doubted in ancient and 
modern times. 

” Roscher iii. 1533 f. The inscription 
I.G. iv. 1.351 is undoubtedly spurious. 
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(2711 1. 13 TrdvTcov rebv 1. 15 Trj avvoBm ra>v ' YLXKrpcov , 1. 20 to 

tSiv 'EWr)?'®!!), but most frequently IlaveWr]re<i occurs in this sense 
(2711 II. 10, 61. 67, 101 iv T(p Koivm twv TIaveWrjvcov tw d')(0evTL ev "Apyei : 
2712 1. 45) : once we meet witb tm tmv 'Ay^aicdv Kal IlaveWjji'wi' avveBpiw 
ev "Apyet (2712 1. 39). The Emperor Gains permitted the continuance of 
the League (2711 1. 29 eto vp.d<; avviaTapievovs:), but of its subsequent history 
we know nothing with certainty, nor can we trace its relation to that League 
of Achaeans of which a fragmentary decree has survived, dating from a.d. 
211-222 {I.G. ii.“ 1094 = hi. 18). C. G. Brandis (PaulyAYissowa, i. 195 fi.) 
regards the koivov of the Acraephian inscriptions as a temporary and ad hoc 
union for the purpose of congratulating Gains upon his accession. He points 
to the absence from its title of all reference to various kolvo, within the 
province of Achaea whose existence is attested in the Imperial period, and he 
emphasises the continued existence of the koivov t&v (i>(OKecov, the koivov twv 
BoicoTwi' and the kolvov tuv Axaitov. He sees a similar ad hoc combination 
in TO KOIVOV BofwTwt' YLv^oecdv AoKpdiv ^(oKewv Acopiecov, which honoured 
M, Junius Silanus, probably shortly before the battle of Actium [I.G. hi- 
568 = (S'./.G.® 767). His arguments, however, fail to comunce me. The 
appearance of a cnpajrjylx; (for the title in I.G. vii. 2711 1. 1 is restored with 
practical certainty) at the head of the union and the phrase above quoted 
from the Emperor’s reply seem to me to point to greater permanence than 
Brandis allows. Nor does he, in my judgment, take sufficient accountr of the 
vague and elastic nature of the term koivov. That there should be a koivov 
rd)v BoiwTwz', for example, continuing its separate existence and its individual 
action within the larger federation (koivov) seems to me a perfectly simple 
and natural supposition. But this is not the place in which to discuss more 
fully this intricate question, to which I hope to return on a future 
occasion. 

Hadrian's third visit to Athens witnessed in all probability the dedication of 
the Olympieum and the foundation of the temple of Zeus Panhellenios.^® with 
whom Hera appears to have been a.ssociated.-** The account of Dio Ixix. 16, 


Marqiiardt’s oonclusion (Bom. Stnals- 
Vfrwaltunij- i. 513) seems to mo very 
doubtful. ' 

Paus. i. 18, 9 : cf. I.G. ii.- lOSS = iii. 
13. An inscription found at the Epidaurian 
Asclepieum (I.G. iv. 1052 = S.f.G.^ 842) 
proves that the dedication of the Olympieum 
and the foundation (ktiVis) of the Pan- 
hellenion belong to the same year. E. 
Komemann, Kaiser Hadrian, 55, refers this 
to A.D. 128 9 (cf. J. Durr, Beisen des Kaisers 
Hadrian, 44. n. 202), but this involves 
the alteration of an tj' in the inscription 
into i'. \V. tVeber ( Vniersuchnngen ziir 

Geschichte des Kaisers Hadrianus, 208) 
assigns the two events to 131 2, and his 


reasoning is accepted by F. Hiller von 
Gaertrmgen (S.l.G.^ 842) and by P. Gralndor 
(Clironoloijte des Archonles, 130 f., 2C1). 
W. Ourhtt, t ber Pausanias, 278 f.. 328 fi., 
argues conclusively against the identifica- 
tion by G. Hirschfeld of the Olympieum 
with the Panhcllenion. 

Tills seems to follow from the word.s 
of Pausanias. loc. cit., though Hitzig and 
Blumner in their commentary think that 
Hera may have had a separate temple. 
See C. Wachsmuth, Stadt Athen, i. 690, 
W. Gurlitt. op. cit. 276. That the Empress 
Sabina was identified with Hera is a iirob- 
able conjecture (W. Weber, op. eit. 272, 
note 994). 
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Tov T6 aijKov Tov lavTov, TO nai'eXX);i'toi' wvofiaafiivov, olKoho/jii'iaaaOai 
"KWi^aiv eTrerpeyJre, is not quite clear, but probably means that from the 
outset the temple was regarded as shared between Zeus and his earthly vice- 
gerent.-^ In any case, the encouragement of the cult of PanheUenian Zeus 
led to the assimilation of the Emperor to the god, and he added to the title 
’0X0^77(09, which he had borne sporadically since A.d. 128 9 , that of 
naceXX);wo 9 .-“ At the same time the Emperor enhanced the dignity and 
brilliance of Athens by making it the capital of a new union of Greek states, 
termed the UaveWi'jviov, which, though devoid of political significance, served 
to unite the Greeks, both European and Asiatic, and to revive the memories 
of the great civihsing mission of Hellenism in the past.-® At its head stood a 
council (cTvveSpiov), composed of representatives of the states comprised in 
the union, and presided over by the ap^mv, whose title we have already dis- 
cussed. This was termed [to aweSpiov to YlavelWpviov {LG. ii.- 1088 = iii. 12 ), 
[to fre/xj/oTaT]oa nai'€[XX);re)i' crvveSptov] (ii.® 1090 = iii. 15 ). [to aepLVoraTov 
avvlehpLov [tmv YlaveWt'jvcdv] (ii.® 1092 1 . 2 ),®* or, more shortly, to llareX- 
\>jvioi’ {I.G. iv. 1600 , xiv. 829 = O.G.I. 497 , O.G.I. 506 ; possibly also LG. 
ii.® 1093 = iii. 17 ),®“ to koiv'ov tov IlaveW>]VLov {O.G.I. 504 1 . 11 ), o! 
cyepivOTaroi naa€XX>;r 69 {LG. iii. 681 ), or simply oi lIareXXr;!'e9.®® Each 
member {(JvveBpo<;, C.I.G. 3841 ; cf. avvehpeia, O.G.I. 504 1 . 7 ) of the council 
was entitled nai'eXX? 7 r, and the post was regarded as a high di.stinction {LG. 
ii.® 1368 = S.I.G.^ 1109 and note 67 ). The following list shows the names and 
states of the nai'eXX7;r69 known to us from iascriptions and literature : those 
who occupied the presidential chair are asterisked. 


G. F. Hertzberg, Gr. Gesch. ii. 323 f. ; 
F. Gregorovius, Kaiser Hadrian, 477 ; 

H. Schiller, Gesch. d. rom. Kaiserzeit, i. 625. 
Dittenberger, however, held (O.G.I. 504 
note 6) ‘superstite quidem principe [Hadri- 
anoj lovis fuisse delubrum et sacerdotium, 
post obitum vero ad Divum Hadrianum 
alterum lovem Panhellenium translata.’ 

“ I.G. [ii.= 1088 = iii. 12], iii. [485], 681, 
iv. 1600, V. 2. 127, vii. 70, [71], 72; B.M. 
Inscr. 501 [’OAiiM’rJio;' Ka\ UaveWh'acv Kal 
Uavtuviov ; O.G.I. 504, 507; Head, H.N.^ 
321. About the same time we find at 
Ephesus a list of persons who celebrated 
mysteries in honour of Dionysus, Zeus 
Panhellenios and Hephaestus (B.M. Inscr. 
600). Cf. B.C.H. xlv, 529. 

Cf. W. 'il.B.a.vnsa.y, Cities and Bishoprics 
of Pliryijia, p. 430. Hadrian’s attitude 
reminds us of the words penned by the 
younger Pliny, Ep. viii. 24. 2-4. 

The same phrase is restored in I.G. ii.* 
1088 = iii. 12 ad fin. 


Only in the Thessalonian inscription 
is it called to ’Attikoo The 

exact sense of nareAAVior in I.G. ii.* 
1093 = iii. 17 and ii.* 1107 = iii. 33 is 
imcertain owing to the mutilation of these 
texts. The phrase koI ev Hai'eKKrjvinu 
o'viiv (iii. 1141) is an unsolved enigma. I 
cannot accept Dittenberger’s interpretation 
of ITareAA-^i/ior in S.I.G.^ 842 — I.G. iv. 
1052 as ‘ concilium splendidissimum omnium 
Graecarum civitatum ab Hadriano Athenis 
institutum.’ To my mind it refers to the 
temple of Zeus Panhellenios. 

*« I.G. ii.* 1091 =iii. 16 = O.G.I. 503; 
ii.* 1092 1. 6, iii. 85, ’£((>. ‘Apx.- 1894, 184, 
Xo. 29, npaKTtKa, 1887, 54, O.G.I. 504 
11. 1, 3, 506, 507 11. 1, 3. The curious phrase 
TT/r •KoMrelav twv 'ZuviraveKKrtvaiv (O.G.I. 507 

1. 9) is unparalleled and seems to refer 
to the constituent states rather than to 
their delegates met in council : cf. avv-seTro- 
XiTcvylvov nyeiv (O.G.I. 504 1. 6). 
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Name. 

State. 

Period. 

Reference. 


*Titus Flaviu'^ Cvllus. 


.C.D. loti 

O.O.T. r>04. 


*Claudius Jason. 


-A.D. 157 

O.G.I. 507. 


*Tiberius Claudius Herodes 
Atticus. 

Atliens 

.\.D. 131-38 

I.G. ii.“ loss : Pliilostr. 
Soph. ii. 1, 5. 

VI. 

-M. Aurelius Alcamenes.-' 


a.d. 209-10 

J.G. li.- 1U77. 


*A1. . . 

.. ( ?) 

A.n. 2.->l'2(?) 

I.G. iii. 1199. 


Cn. Cornelius Pulcher. 

Corinth 

Hadrian 

I.G. iv. 1600. 


T. Statilius Timoc-rates 

Ai'gos 


I.G. iv. 590. 


Memmianus. 





Dionvsius Patlias ( ?) 

Methana 

— . 

I.G. iv. 858. 


Hassus Alleius. 

Epidauriis 

— . 

I.G, iv. 1474. 


Cormthas Nicephori f. 

Sparta 

3rd cent. 

. I.G. V. 1. 45. 


Spendon Spendontis f. 



I.G. V. 1. 47. 


Xenagoras. 


- — - 

I.G. V. 1. 104. 


Pasicrates. 


— 

i J.G. V, 1. 104. 


C. Curtins Proculus. 

^Icgara 

— 

I.G. vh. 100. 


Coranus. 

Pagae ? 

— 

I.G. vii. 192. 


Heraclitus Heracliti f. 


— 

I.G. vii. 192. 


Paramonus Aphrodisii f. 

Acraephia 

— 

B.C.H. xxii. 246. 


il. Ulpius Damasippus.-® 

Phoeis 

Septimius 
Severus or 
Caracalla 

i.G. IX. 1. 218; np^KTiKo.^ 
130. 

1909, 

*T. Aelius Geminius 

Thessaionica 

.\.D. 199,200 

Present inscription. 


ilacedo. 




*Aurelius ( ?) Rufus. 

Perinthus 

Antonines 

Philostr. T’iV. Soph. ii. 17 
ii.2 1093. 

: I.G. 

!M. Ulpius Apuleius Eiii'v- 

Aezani 

.A.D. 15G ? 

O.G.I. 504, 506, 507. 


oles. 





P. Claudius Dionvsius. 


Hadrian 

I C.l.G. 3841. 


Primus '! 

Apamea 

i ' 

I I.G. Bom. iv. 801. 


M. Julius Praxis. 

Apollonia 

(C'yrenaica) 

.A.D. 172-75 ; 

1 

1 1 

: I.G. ill. 534. 



To this list I am inclined to add the name of *Flavius Amphicles from an 
Eleusinian dedication, probably of the reign of Hadrian or Pius, which runs 
Oi sttI <l>\aoviov ’Afj,(f>iK\eov<! apxovro'i HaveW'ijve’i eV rr}^ rov Apfir/Tpeiov 
Kapirov aixapxp^ ■‘^PX- 1894, 184, No. 29). Graindor, indeed, regards 

Amphicles as eponymous Athenian archon {Chronologie des Archontei. 1-31 f.), 
but there is no other evidence for an archon of that name, and the word may 
here be used in place of the fuller title dpx<ov rov naveWrjvlov or tcov Tlai/eA- 
Xpvcov.^'^ If this is so, it seems to me not unlikely that the Amphicles in question 


I assume that Alcamenes, as avrapxo^v 
of the Panhellenia, was a UaveWijv. 

I have assumed that A1 . . .. being 
ayxyudirj^s of the Great Panhellenia, was 
also apx'-*’^ Ilav€\\r}viov. 

According to UpatTiKa, 1909, 129, 130, 
M. Julius Damasippus. He would appear 
to have been a citizen of the three Phocian 
towns of Anticyra, Amphiclia and Tith- 
ronium : see J.G. ix. 1. 8. 

The order of the words seems to me 
to point to this conclusion. A Panhellenic 


body would hardly designate itself by the 
name of a local archon, and if the archon’s 
name was required for purposes of dating, 
the phrase eirt . . . a^)xov^os would, I 
think, have stood at the beginning or at 
the end of the inscription. I cannot resist 
a suspicion that another archon’s name 
may lurk beneath the enigmatic api(rra[v] 
of the similar Eleusinian text, I.G. iii. 85. 
Of. ’Apx- 1894, 184. No. 30; WeVjer, 
op. cit. 273 and note 1002. 
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is Amphicles of Chalcis, said by Philostratus (Vit. Soph. ii. 8, 10) to have been 
one of Herodes Atticus’ best pupils (cf. S.I.G.^ 121:0, P. Graindor, op. cit. 132 
note 1). What is more likely than that Herodes Atticus, himself one of the 
earliest presidents of the Panhellenion, should have been followed in the 
office not only by his friend and pupil Rufus of Perinthiis but also by Amphicles 
of Chalcis ? 

We cannot determine the number of states composing the Panhellenic 
union. It mav, I think, be assumed that most or all of the states which 
figure in the above list were members, and there is evidence that the same is 
also true of Thyatira {l.G. ii.- 1088 == iii. 12, 13), Cibyra (xiv. 829 = O.G.I. 
497), Magnesia ad Maeaudriim (ii.- 1091 — iii. 1(1 = O.G.I. -503) and possibly 
Sardis (ii.- 1089). Part of the decree survives by which the Panliellenes granted 
to Magnesia its certificate of membership, and a votive offering set up by the 
state of Cibyra [KaTo, to Sdjy/ra t[o]u Ilai/eW7]V‘'Ou evypalcjieicra ei<; rocs' 
naceX.X??j^as'] {O.G.I. 497, restored by Dittenberger) relates to a similar 
occasion. In both cases the pure Hellenic descent of the state is emphasised, 
and doubtless the same qualification was demanded of all applicants seeking 
admission.®^ 

Several texts attest the close relations existing between the Panhellenes 
and the Eleu.sinian sanctuary, but of their exact nature we are not informed. ®- 
Xor are we told whether the council consisted of one representative of each 
state or whether, as is antecedently probable, the larger and more influential 
states sent several avi/eSpoi. In support of the latter \fiew we may note 
the fact that at Pagae two Panhellenes rmited in a dedication (l.G. vii. 192), 
while a list of iTr[tcrTUTai. t>;? dvade]crecoi at Sparta contains the names of at 
least two, and apparently of four, Panhellenes (v'. 1. 164). Nor, again, do we 
know how long the Panhellenes held office. Dittenberger was convinced that 
the presidency of the Panhellenion was an annual office (O.G.I. 504 note 4),®® 
but P. Graindor strikes a note of caution in his assertion that ‘ il est seulement 
probable et non certain que les fonctions de synedre des Panhellenes etaient 
annuelles ’ (op. cit. 138 note 3). Perhaps each state in the union settled the 
question as it hked, and though, at least in democratically organised states, 
annual election would probably be in favour, it is almost certain that to an 
office which must involve considerable expense there was an unlimited right 
of re-election. Xo argument can be drawn from the phrase eV rfi pi 
Ylai eWpvidhi, which denotes a year and not a period of four years (Graindor, 
op. cit. 255). 

One of the chief functions of the Panhellenes was to conduct the festiv'al 
of the Panhellenia, instituted by Hadrian in connexion with the foundation 


A. von Domaszewski, Gesch. <1. rom. 
Kaiser, ii. 201, Weber, op. cit. 272 f. 

l.G. il.- 1092, iii. 85, ’E<p. ’Apx- 1894, 
184, Xo. 29, JlpaKriKx, 1887, 54. Cf. 
A. Mommsen, Feste der Stadt Athen, 169 
note 2. AV. AA'eber. op. cit. 273 f. 

One difficulty seems to have passed 


luuioticed, Cyllus and Jason, tliough ap- 
parentlj' presidents in successive years 
both bear the title ayuvoderT)^ rwv fx^ytiXicv 
TlaviW-qviuiv {O.G.I. 504, 507), which 

should only be held by every fourth presi- 
dent if the office is annual and the Great 
-Panhellenia are a pentaeteric festival. 
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of the Panhellenion.®^ According to R. Xeubauer {Comment. Epiyr. 52) and 
A. Moniinsen {Feste der Stadt Allien. 168 ff.), it was modelled on the Eleutheria. 
which since 479 n.c. had been celebrated every four years at Plataea in com- 
memoration of the Greek victory over Mardonius; A. Mommsen, however, 
points out (p. 168 note 6) that Xeubauer was certainlv at fault in holding 
that the Eleutheria were renamed by Hadrian and transplanted to Athens.®^ 
The IlareXXiJrtu — which bear the epithet fieyilXa in the inscription of 
Thessalonica, in I.G. iii. 1199, O.G.I. 504, 507, and probably in I.G. ii.- 1093 = 
iii. 17 — are frequently mentioned, especially in the records of victories won 
by athletes and others {I.G. iii, 32, 128, 129, 1184, xiv. 739), usually with an 
e.Kplicit reference to Athens {I.G. iii. 127, 128, vii. 49, xiv. 1102. Itmclir. v. 
Oli/mp. 237, B.M. Inscr. 611. 613, 615, I.G. Rom. iii. 370).®® The title was 
reminiscent of the ancient contest reputed to have been founded by Hellen 
in 1520 B.c. {I.G. xii. 5. 414 vi.). Of the character of the festival literature 
gives no details and inscriptions but few; we may. however, conjecture that 
it followed closely the customary, more or less stereotyped lines.®' AVe hear 
of boys" contests {B.M. lH.<icr. 613, 615), and of competitions of runners {ib. 611, 
613, I.G. Rom. iii. 370), wrestlers {I.G. xiv. 739), boxers (iii. 128, B.M. I user. 
615?), ■na-'/KpaTiaaTUL {I.G. xiv. 1102) and heralds (iii. 129, Inschr. v. Ohjmp. 
237). There are reasons for supposing that the Panhellenia were first cele- 
brated in A.D. 131/2 and thereafter took place annually, early in the month 
Metageitnion : the use of the epithet fieydXa {v. supra) suggests that, hke the 
Panathenaea and certain other festivals, they were celebrated with special 
pomp and splendour every fourth year.®® If this is so, the festival over which 


Dio Cass. Ixix. 16 ayiva lir' a'n'2 
KaT€crrr\<TaTo ■, Hieron. Hadrianns 

agonem edidit. Cf. W. Weber, op. ctt. 
note 736; E. Calieii up. Dar.-Sagl. s.v. 

I cannot accept T. Alomm-sen's identi- 
fication (Provinces of the Rom. Empire, i. 
266) of the Kotviv trureSpiov rwr 'EW-ijvo^y 
tUv eiy riAaTTjas (Tvviovrirp (I.G. vii. 2509 = 

S. I.G.- 393) with the Hadrianic Pan- 

hellenion. I further agree with Ditten- 
berger (O.G.I. 497 note 5) in declining to 
identifj’ ri> Koiv'bv tjis 'EXXdSus (I.G. xiv. 
829) with the Panhellenion, as is done by 

T. Mommsen (loc. cit.) and R. Cagnat 
(I.G. Rom. i. 418). 

The references in I.G. iii. 681, 682 are 
doubtful. I.O. ii.' 1077 = iii. 10 refers to 
6 iepa'Taros d7[ajr 6 n]cireA.\7)rios, iv. 1474 to 
6 ayaiv toip na[i'eAA7jrlwr]. The legend flareA- 
A-i)pia appears on some Attic coins of the 
third century (Head, H.X.- 390). 

For the programmes of the leading 
Greek festivals see T. Klee, Zttr Gesckichte 
der gymnischen Agone. 20 ff. 

A. Mommsen, loc. cit., P. Graindor, 
op. cit. 261 f. Professor Graindor has 


kindly confirmed this view in a private 
letter, from which I quote these words : 
■ Comme les Panathenees, les Panhellenia 
se celebraient certainement chmjue annee 
mais aussi, avec plus de solennit4, tous les 
cinq ans : e'est, du moms, ce quo me 
parait resulter, de toute evidence, de 
1 emploi de I’cxjire.ssion peydKa TlaveAKhvia.^ 
Further evidence for the annual recurrence 
of the dypjp may, I think, be formd in 
B.iM. Inscr. 613, which records three 
victories won at that festival in boys' 
races. For the reorganisation of the Pan- 
athenaea under Hadrian see Graindor, 
B.C.H. xxxviii. 396 ff.. Chronologic, 255 ff. 
Pentaeteric festivals were common under 
the Empire : see, e.g., I.G. Rom. iii. 61, 
67, 1422, 1423 oi fx^yaAoi TrepraerripiKOi 

AvyovcTeioi {’ Avrayiveioi) ayupss at Prusias, ib. 
319, 804 01 fx^yaAoi tt. Kaifrapriot aycvu€^ at 
ApoUonia and Aspendiis, ib. 487 ra tt. 
fji€ya\a i(ro\vfnr>a Oyen’Trao’tapeta at Oeiioanda, 
lb. iv. 579, 858, C.I.G. 2987 6 , etc. A. 
Wilhelm, Die pentcterischen Feste der Athener 
{Anzeifjer d. Akad. in ir/tn, 1895, ix.) is 
inaccessible to me. 
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Macedo presided, the eighteenth of the pentaeteric series (1. 5), -w-ould be that 
of A.D. 199/200. The word is new, but is formed on the analogy 

of ’OXu/rTrjd?, Hudid<;, etc. Cf. T.G. v. 1. 479 dyojvoOirr]^ tj;? dievTepa’i 
’0\vfJ,TridSo<;, 659 veiK>jaa<; ttulScov irdXrjv OvpavidSa rpirqv. xiv. 1102 
veiKijcra'i ’0\vp,Trta (Alexandrina) iravKpdriov 'OXypiridSb e/crp, AtJi. Milt. 
viii. 325 veiK[>j(T]avTa TraiSwv irdXyjv 'OXv/xTTtdSa va , etc. 

I cannot determine the meaning of pdyjravTa in 1. 5 of the Thessalonian 
inscription. It is hard to resist the conclusion that the copyist has been at 
fault here, yet no convincing correction suggests itself. Is it possible that 
Macedo may have been a kind of poet laureate to the Imperial house ? 
Cf. [Hesiod] /r. 265 ev Aj;X» Tore irpoyrov eyco KaV'Op.ppo<i doiSol pLeXiropev eV 
veapoiq vpLVOi<i pdifravre^ dotdrjv <Poi/3ov. 


II. Two UXPUBLI.SHED EpITAPHS PROM GaLATISTA. 

To the kindness of Mr. A. J. B. MMce I owe copies of the two following 
inscriptions. 

1. At Galatista, by a spring. Grave stele of marble : -25 m. x ’ll m., 
letters -02 m. Above the in.scription is a decorated gable and below it are 
two broken rosettes. Date, probably second century b.c. 

AEMflNinnONIKOY 
[HojXe^wp 'lirTTomKov. 

The name UoXepLwv occurs in an inscription of Amphipolis dating from the 
Macedonian period (S.LG.- 832, Dem. 848) and in an epitaph (Dem. 150) 
found between Yanitsa and Vodena (Edessa). It also appears in Leake's 
copy of the pre-Eoman inscription of Aivath (Lete) published C.I.6. 1967 b 
(Dem. 677), but the reading is doubtful (see B.S.A. xxiii. 94, Xo. 19). 
'ImroviKO^ is found in G. P. Oikonomos, ’Eirr/paifyal tj]? Ma/ceSopta?, 2& 
No. 42. 

2. At Galatista, in a house. Grave monument {cippus) : -55 m. X -33 m., 
letters -04 m. with traces of red paint in them. 


KAIAY 
HAIAEAn 
lEAPHAliM 
ANZIKHTMT 
rTAYKYTAT 
MTEKhMZKTM 
NkO I bMN 10 EM 
NMNZIACXAP 


Kal Ai- 

[pj^Ata ’EAtt- 
'(? 'Apr/Xlm 
'AveiK}']Tfp T- 
5 rp yXvKVTdr- 

m T€KVfp eV TCO- 
l> KOIVWV KOTTCO 

V pveia^ 

r m1. 
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The illiterate character of this inscription, which probably falls in the 
third century of our era, is shown by the persistent disregard of the syllabic 
division of the lines. I know no other example of the use of M, in place of W, 
to denote &>. The omission of the v in 'Apr/Xim (1. 3) may be a mere error, or 
it may reflect the popular pronunciation at the period : the representation of 
av by a is specially frequent in the word earov, etc. ; see B.S.A. xxiii. 71, K. 
Meisterhans, Grammatik d. att. Inschr? 154, note 1318 ; E. Schweizer, Gramniatik 
d. Pergamen. Inschr. 91; E. Mayser, Grammatik d. griech. Papyri, 114 f. 
Mr. G. F. Hill has kindly drawn my attention to the occurrence of the form 
A PH A I on coins of Trajana Augusta (B.M.C. Thrace, 178, No. 12) and of 
Marcianopohs (F. Imhoof-Blumer, Bie antiken Miinzen Nord-Griechenlands, 
i. 1. 213 f.. Nos. 614-21) dating from CaracaUa’s reign. The names ’EAtti? (Dem. 
44, 627) and 'AveiKyro^ (Dem. 1, 727, 786, B.C.H. xxxv. 238) occur elsewhere 
in Macedonia. For the phrase eV twv koivS>v kottosv see B.S.A. xxiii. 83 ; the 
epitaph must have begun with a reference to the father of the dead. 

Mr. AVace also copied a cippits at Galatista, close to that published in 
B.S.A. xxiii. 84, No. 12 : -47 m. X 1-3 m., letters -02 m. This proves to be 
Dem. 785, pubhshed by Duchesne {Archives des Missions Scient. III. iii, No. 
125) but apparently much damaged in recent years. Mr. AVace's version of 
1. 2 (OMITOJTeKNtUNI in place of Duchesne's AOMITI bJCeBBICJN l) is 
worth noting. 

III. HPni HPOPYOni 

In a recent number of the Revue de Philologie (xlii. 60 if.) AI. Paul Foucart 
published the above text from a squeeze, which he found among a collection 
left to him by Charles Blondel, sometime member of the French School at 
Athens. It bore no indication of provenance, but the lettering suggested 
that the inscription belonged to the second half of the fourth century B.c. 
This early date and the position of the word gpwi preceding the proper name 
with which it is associated seem to M. Foucart to prove that we have to do 
not with an epitaph but with a dedication to a ‘true hero’ Heropvthus. and 
he proceeds to develop the theory that this was the same Heropvthus who is 
spoken of by Arrian {Anah. i. 17. 11) in a passage which describes how, on the 
advent of Ale.xander the Great in 334, the Ephesian democrats toxjs rgv elxova 
TTjv ^iXimrov ttjv iv tw lepw {rgs ’ ApTepiSos) KaraSaXovras koX t'ov rdcpov 
iK Tg<; dyopds dvopv^avras tov ’Hpoirvdov rou iXevdepooa’avro’; rgv rroXiv 
u>pp,g(Tav uTTOKTelvai. Arrian does not, it is true, refer to Heropvthus as 
having received the title and worship of a hero, but what is more likely than 
that the hberator of the city should be honoured not only with a tomb in the 
market-place but also with heroic worship ? The case of Brasidas affords a 
striking parallel.^® Hence AI. Foucart naturally concludes that ‘ I'inscription 


Thuc. V. 11 aera Se TaPTa TOP BpatriSap . . . avoiKiav ws oIkktt^ TrpotreSeo'ap . . . j/ofii- 

577/xotrIa e0ai/'OP ep tt? •TroA.et wpo rris vvv ayopas fraprey rhy fi€v Bpatr'iSav fjoirTipd re (t^mv 
ouo'Tjs * KoX rh \onrhv ol ' Afi<pnro\'iTat . . . ws yeyevijaBat kt\, 
re evrefiVouiTi Ka\ rifxds de^uKaciv . . . Kal 
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que nous venous d’etudier pro\'ient du premier ou du second lieroon 
d’Heropythos ’ (p. 61). 

I hesitate to call in question so attractive a theory, set forth with such 
skiU and cogency and supported by the weight of M. Foucart's authority; 
but I think it right to draw attention to certain facts which to my mind tell 
powerfully against it. The inscription was not, as M. Foucart thought, 
previously unpublished. It was edited by Duchesne in his ‘ Mission au Mont 
Athos,’ and, twenty years later, by M. G. Demitsas ('H MaKeSovia. i. 636, 
Xo. 766). Duchesne placed it among the inscriptions of Potidaea-Cassandrea 
and noted that it was found ‘ au metokhi du couvent de Dokhiarion.' and 
though it may possibly have been brought by sea from Ephesus to Chalcidice,'*^ 
such a supposition is unlikely in itself and unsupported by any evidence. 
Further, Duchesne expressly describes it as a ‘ stMe funeraire carree,’ and adds 
that ‘ le bas-relief repr&ente un banquet funebre.’ In view of this explicit 
statement of the only scholar who has described the monument, we must, I 
think, regretfully abandon M. Foucart’s view, since he certainly knew nothing 
of its find-spot and of the accompanying relief. Blondel, who died ■*- on 
16th September, 1873, must have seen the stone before Duchesne, whose 
mission extended from February to June, 1871; that Blondel paid at least 
one visit to Chalcidice is certain.^® 

So far we have reached only a negative result, nor can I maintain with 
confidence any positive conclusion. It is possible that, even if the connexion 
with Ephesus disappears, we have here a dedication to ‘ un heros veritable ’ : 
the inscription, that is, may be similar to the votive rehef inscribed Kvplm 
■tjpmi' HpaKX[et] found at Drama and pubhshed by S. Merdjidis.^-* But Duchesne’s 
description of the monument and the absence of any other mention of a hero 
Heropythus in Macedonia or Thrace are serious difficulties in the way of such 
a theory. Two alternatives then remain for consideration. 

(1) Hero may be a feminine proper name and the stone may commemorate 
jointly Hero and Heropythus. 'Hp(w is familiar as a personal name and occurs 
in an epitaph from Athos which apparently precedes the Roman period and 
in another from Amphipolis which belongs to the age of the Antonines.^® 

(2) It seems to me, however, more probable that we have here an earlv 
example of the apphcation to the dead of the term ijpw?, ‘ appellation devenue 
banale a I’epoque greco-romaine ’ (Foucart, loc. cit.). So far as I can judge. 


Archives des Missions Sclent. III. iii. 
270, Xo. 115 (Paris, 1870). 

E.g., an inscription from Cape 
Taenarum was found in the island of 
Syme {LG. v. 1. 1233). 

*- G. Radet, L'Histoire et I'Oeuvre de 
Vilcole Frangaise d' Athenes, 457. 

Radet, op. cit. 325, ‘ en classant les 
papiers de Blondel, Foucart avait remarqiie 
des scolies qui portaient I’indiee de la 
bibliotheque conventuelle du monastere de 
Vatopedi.’ 

^Epevi'ai KoX fxe^erai roiro'ypaip.Kai (Athens, 


1885). See also Dem. 1064. Cf. the Thracian 
dedications kvAv npat (Dumont, Inscr. et 
Mon. Fig. de la Thrace^ Xos. 24, 32, 39). 

The earlier inscription is published, 
after Leake, C.I.G. 2007 I, Le Bas 1416, 
Dem. 775, the later B.C.H. xviii. 425, 
Dem. 863. The objection that we should 
have 'Hpol on the stone is strong, but not 
to my mind fatal. MarrcS is found as a 
dative at Thessalonica (C.I.G. 1989, Dem. 
486), and the 'Hpwi Aucrdcdpov of an epitaph 
at Aix (C.I.G. 6954) may perhaps afford a 
parallel. 
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the inscription Aacjivaiov ijptoi from Salonica, which also accompanies 

a relief representing a funeral banquet, is likewise comparatively eaiiv,^® 
and I am inclined to assign to the pre-Roman period several other Macedonian 
inscriptions which use the term As regards the order of the words, 

our example may go back to a time when no stereotyped tradition existed, 
and even later, when usage had created such a tradition, we find occasional 
deviations from it, as in Duchesne 68 {J.H.S. viii. 365, Xo. 8, Dem. 435) 
’iipaii IfaxpOySiip tw yXvKvraTm T€Kvm Although at first sight there 

may seem to be an impassable gulf fixed between the semi-divine heroes of 
the Greek mythology and the humble folk, sometimes slaves or even children, 
who in later times received heroic honours, yet it must be remembered that, 
once an unquestionably human being was heroised for outstanding services, — 
the founding of a colony, maybe, or the liberation of a state, — there was no 
means of defining precisely the nature or value of the services justifying the 
bestowal of this honour. Consequently the ‘ heros veritable ’ shades off 
imperceptibly into the rank and file of the fjpwe?. What service Heropvthus 
had rendered to his community we have no means of determining. An inter- 
esting review of the multiplication of heroes in the historical period is given 
by Eitrera in Pauly- Wissowa, viii. 1134 ff., and by Deneken in Roscher, i. 
2516 ff., but the best general review of the whole subject will be found in 
P. Foucart, Le Culle de-s Heros chez les Grecs (Paris, 1918), and L. R. Farnell, 
Greek Hero Cults (Oxford, 1921).-*® 

A few words may be added on a point to which M. Foucart does not 
allude in his article. The liberator of Ephesus is named 'HpoTru^o? by Arrian, 
loc. cit., and this name, though rare, is usually retained, being known,®® e.g., 
as that of a Colophonian writer (Athen. vii. 297 e). of one or two Chians {G.D.L 
5656-7) and of a Magnesian {S.I.G.^ 685), and appearing also in the decrees 
inserted in Demosthenes xviii. 164, 165. Roth, however, would substitute 
’llpociivTov for 'Eporrvdov on the strength of a passage of Polyaenus (Strat. 
vii. 23. 2), in which Mausolus is spoken of as eV Hm/eXa irapi'ov &)? SeStws' 
'Ep6(f)vrov ’Ei^eaiov. It is almost certain that Polyaenus and Arrian refer 
to the same man, but it would seem that, if any change is to be made, it should 
be in the text of Polyaenus, where 'IIpdc^cToi' is Roth's conjectural re.storation 
of the Epo(pvT6u of the archetypal manuscript F. 

Mabcus X. Tod. 


Duchesne, op. cit. 24G, Xo. 77 (Dem. 
533) : Duchesne calls it ' assez ancien.’ 

Dem. 23, 145, 150, and perhaps also 

870. 

Cf. also Delacoulonche, Revue des 
Societes Savanics, v. (Paris, 1S58) 795, 
Xo. 43 (Dem. G7). 


For th^ funeral banquet on grave- 
stelae see P, Gardner. J.H.S. v. 107 If. and 
Deneken, op. cit. i. 2571 ff. 

The names Aruxoirudas and M-qTpoTrudos 
also occur ; names with rrii0o- as their first 
element are very common (F. Bechtel, 
Hislorischc Personennamcn rfes Griechischen), 




NOTES OX THE i.piareLa OF THEBES 
I. The Spartax Forces at Leuctra 

According to the calculations of Busolt, whose elaborate essay on the 
Spartan army may he regarded as the standard work on this subject, the 
forces which King Cleombrotus took into action at Leuctra consisted of four 
out of the six popai, each containing 35 out of the 40 service classes, and 300 
i'mrei’i, or Guards.^ 

That 35 classes were mobilised for the campaign of Leuctra is directlv 
attested by Xenophon ^ and cannot be called into question. That four out of 
the six popai took part in the battle is an inference from another passage in 
Xenophon, which states that three ijears imeioushj Cleombrotus was despatched 
to Central Greece with four popai? 

This inference is only valid if we may assume that the Spartan forces in 
Phocis were maintained at undiminished strength from 374 to 371 B.c. But 
such an assumption is hardly justified. A priori it is unlikely that a force 
representing some 60 per cent, of the entire military e.stablishment of Sparta 
should have been marooned in Central Greece for three years on end. The 
Spartan government was of necessity most economical in the use of its citizen 
troops.'* As a general rule it reserved them for the critical operations of a 
field campaign and recalled them home at the close of each fighting season. 
For the routine duties of garrison service it relied almost entirelv on mercenaries. 
But the emergency which had necessitated the sending of a large field force 
to Phocis in 374 b.c. had passed away long before the campaign of Leuctra. 
In 374, no doubt, a strong Theban force was concentrated for the invasion of 
Phocis. In 373 and 372, however, the Thebans were preoccupied with the 
coercion of Thespiae and the occupation of Plataea ; ® and in view of the ill- 
concealed hostihty of Athens ® and the presence of an Attic force on the Boeotian 
border at Oropus,^ we may fairly assume that a considerable portion of the 
Theban field forces had during these yeajs to be called away from the Phocian 
frontier. In the spring of 371 b.c. Thebans and Spartans alike were more 


^Hermes, 1905, pp. 387—449. Professor 
Toynbee [J.H.S. 1913, p. 271) reaches 
similar conclusions. 

‘ Hellenica, vi. 4. 17. 

^ Ibid. vi. 1. 1. 

^ In 374 B.c. the Spartans had to refuse 
an urgent request from Polydamas of 
Pharsalus for assistance against Jason of 
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Pherae, because they could not beat up an 
army of any sort for this purpose (Hellen vi 

1 . 17 ). 

= Hellen. vi. 3. 1. For the date see Grote 
History of Greece (1903 ed.), vol. viii. p. 150 
sqq. 

“ I if/e the Platuicus of Isocrates. 

“ Ibid. 20. 
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taken up witk diplomatic negotiations than with military operations.® 
Under these circumstances we may well doubt whether the Phocians continued 
to be in such danger as to require the continued presence of four strong popai. 

A further doubt is suggested by the smallness in numbers of the Spartan 
contingent actually engaged at Leuctra. This force, according to Xenophon.* 
was only 700 strong. Accepting these figures. Busolt has reckoned out that by 
371 B.c. Sparta's total military estabhshment had sunk to some 1000 men.^* 
This conclusion does httle credit to the premiss from which it proceeds. In 
418 E.C., as Busolt has shown, Sparta's military population numbered about 
2200.11 qjjjg leaves us with a depopulation of more than 50 per cent, to 
explain away. But neither the wastage of previous wars nor the social and 
economic changes which befell Sparta in the early years of the fourth century i- 
will account for such a catastrophic reduction in numbers. We are therefore 
driven to infer that the 700 Spartans at Leuctra constituted a smaller portion 
of the Spartan citizen levy than Busolt assumes. 

Another difficulty in the way of Busolt 's estimate is this. About 380 B.c. 
the Spartans introduced a ‘ formula togatorum ’ for their allies, by which 
each dependent community was bound to contribute a fixed quota of soldiers 
to each joint expedition.!® In 374 b.c. Xenophon expressly mentions that the 
allies of Sparta contributed their allotted share to Cleombrotus’ force, and there 
is no reason for supposing that in 371 b.c. the Peloponnesian contingent in this 
force had been reduced below the normal. Xow the normal ratio of other 
Peloponnesians to Spartans and Perioeci was 6:1. But if the Laconian 
contingent at Leuctra was over 2000 strong, as on Busolt's showing it must 
have been, 11 it follows that the other Peloponnesian contingents exceeded 
12,000, and that the entire Peloponnesian corps numbered some 15,000 com- 
batants. If to these be added the Phocian and Heracleote di^^sions which 
accompanied Cleombrotus, i® the grand total of his force cannot have fallen 
far short of 16,000-17,000 men. But this total considerably exceeds the 
estimate of 11,000 men given by Plutarch, i® and it is quite out of keeping with 


* This consideration seems decisive against 
Beloch’s theory that Cleombrotus’ force 
was not sent to Phocis until 371 B.c. 
(Griechische Oeschichte, 1st ed., vol. ii. 
p. 251, n. 3). 

® Hellen. vi. 4. 15. 

Op. cit. p. 425. Busolt further con- 
cludes that at Leuctra the proportion of 
Spartan citizens to Perioeci in the popat 
had sunk to 1:5. Professor Toynbee 
(for. cit.) establishes a ratio of 1 : 10. 
Neither of these estimates is inconceivable, 
for in Spartan field tactics the rear-rank 
men were trained merely to follow No. 1 
in each file (Xenophon, Besp. Lac. ch. 11), 
and one Spartan as irp&jTocrTdTTjs to each 
file would at a pinch be sufficient. But we 
should feel happier if we could assume a less 
complete dilution of the popai with rf pioiKoi. 


Op. cit. p. 417. 

The fiiprpa of Epitadas, which permitted 
the concentration of the Spartan land in a 
few hands, probably belongs to the middle 
rather than to the beginning of the fourth 
century (Tojmbee, p. 273). In any case, 
its effects by 371 B.c. could not have been 
devastating. 

The severe depopulation upon which 
Aristotle comments (Politics, ii. 5) was the 
result of the disasters which befell Sparta 
after Leuctra. 

^“Diodorus, xv. 31. 

Op. cit. p. 422. Professor Toynbee 
raises the Laconian contingent to 4,480 
hoplites. 

Hellen. vi. 4. 9. 

Pelopidas, ch. 20. 
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the conclusions of the most recent historians, who argue with considerable force 
that the disparity of numbers between Cleonibrotus’ and Epaniinondas’ armies 
cannot have been great, and are therefore inclined to regard Plutarch's 
allowance as rather generous.^^ 

"We must therefore relinquish the view that the Spartans had four /xopai 
enua^ed at Leuctra : their contingent must have been considerablv smaller. 
Any more exact estimate can only be guess-work. But if we accept Plutarch's 
figures for Cleombrotus’ force as being approximately correct, we may assume 
that his Peloponnesian contingent represented to eh tou ? pvpiovi 
and that the Laconian quota consisted of 1100-1500 men. If we deduct from 
these the 300 Guards, there remains a force sufficient to make up two strong 
popai}^ This estimate fits in well with Xenophon's figure of 700 for the 
Spartan citizen troops. As the 300 Guards formed a special corps, we have 
400 Spartan soldiers of the line left over, i. e. 200 men to each popa. On this 
reckoning the proportion of Spartans to Perioeci in each p6pa was roughly 
2 : 3, which was also the relative strength of their respective contingents at 
Pirst Mantineia,^° and the ratio of their casualties at Leuctra itself.'^^ \Ve may 
therefore conclude tentatively that the Laconian contingent in this battle was 
two popat strong. 


11. Where was Archidamus? 

In telling the story of Leuctra modern historians since Grote have invariably 
given preference to the account of Xenophon over that of Diodorus. But 
Professor Bury, instead of rejecting Diodorus’ version in toto, has discerned a 
substratum of truth in his assertion that the army of Prince Archidamus joined 
hands with King CleomlDrotus’ force in time to participate in the battle. While 
he shares the accepted view that Archidamus was not actually on the field at 
Leuctra. Professor Bury suggests that Archidamus marched out from Sparta 
before the battle and fell in with the remnants of Cleombrotus' army on the 
second or third day after the fighting.^" On this hypothesis, as he points out, 
a further reason is supplied for Cleombrotus’ devious Line of march via Creusis, 
for this harbour was obviously suited to serve as a joint base for two co-opera- 
ting forces from Phocis and Peloponnesus; and the delay in the retreat of the 
defeated Spartan forces from their camp at Leuctra can be reduced from a 


Weyer, Geschichte des Allertums, v. 
p. 412; Delbriiek, Geschichte der Kriegs- 
Jcunst, i. p. 156, n. 2. 

This was the strength of the corps 
levied for service against the Chalcidians 
in 382 B.c. (Hellen. v. 2. 20). 

The strength of the fWf>a varied 
according to the number of service classes 
mobilised. According to Busolt's careful 
calculations, the ixopai engaged at Leuctra 
numbered at most 576 men each. 

Busolt, p. 433. 

Professor Toynbee assumes that tho 


Guards’ corps was practically annihilatecl, 
and that the total losses of the Spartan 
citizen troops were relatively far heavier 
[op. cit. p. 271). But accordmg to Xeno- 
phon the battle at first went in favour of 
the Spartans at the point where King 
Cleombrotus stood (Hellen. vi. 4. 13). The 
impact of the Theban phalanx therefore 
fell upon the popai rather than upon the 
Guards, in which case the Perioeci probably 
suffered their full share of casualties. 

-^-History of Greece (1913 ed.), p. 596. 
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week or more to a matter of one or two days. To these arguments it may be 
added that in the light of Professor Bury’s theory the strictures which Isocrates 
makes Archidamus pass on Cleonibrotus’ leadership gain a good deal of point. 
In Xenophon's version of events it is hard to see where the bad leadership 
comes in : Cleombrotus here appears as a good general who has the misfortune 
to meet a great general. But if Cleombrotus precipitated an action a few days 
before the arrival of reinforcements which would have made the issue safe for 
Sparta. Archidamus had good reason for saying that Leuctra had been thrown 
away by bad strategy. 

On the other hand. Professor Bury’s reconstruction involves the rejection 
of Xenophon's detailed and explicit statement that Archidamus’ force was 
mobilised after and in consequence of Leuctra.'-^ Although a slip in Xenophon's 
memory on this point was possible, it should not be assumed without further 
investigation. 

It will be agreed that the arguments drawn from Cleombrotus’ route of 
march and from Isocrates’ aspersions on him are in any case but a make- 
weight. lYhile these incidents fit in excellently with Professor Bury's version 
of events, they are not out of harmony with Xenophon's account. Whether 
Cleombrotus expected reinforcements from Peloponnesus or no, it was worth his 
while to make a detour via the Boeotian seaboard and so to turn the strong 
defensive positions in north-western Boeotia. Whether Isocrates' comments 
on Cleombrotus were just or not, they were in any case appropriate to Isocrates’ 
purpose, for in the passage in question it was his cue to explain away the disaster 
of Leuctra as the result of mere bad leadership. 

The main point at issue is whether the beaten Spartan army spent a week 
or so in contemplating the scene of its defeat. On Xenophon’s showing, it 
could not have heard of Archidamus’ expedition, and therefore could not have 
been waiting for him to come up and retrieve the previous disaster. Again, 
though the first day or two of its stay at Leuctra may have been taken up with the 
burjdng of the dead, for which purpose the Thebans had granted it a truce, these 
burial operations will not account for a delay of a week or more in its retreat. 

But there remains one simple explanation which if true is all-sufficient, 
that the Spartans remained in situ because their retreat was cut off or at all 
events endangered. Professor Bury, it is true, assumes that the Spartans had 
an open road, and on his behalf it might be pointed out that a resolute hoplite 
force could not be stopped except by being engaged at close quarters, as Agesi- 
laus proved on his march through Thessaly in 391 b.c.'“® But the armv of 
Leuctra was demoralised as well as defeated,-’ and the furtiveness ■with which 
it eventually withdrew to Creusis, and that too under a convention which 
secured it from attack,'^® indicates that it expected to be waylaid and did not 


In assuming that the delay did not Archidamus, § 9 : deSva-rvxvsfi'ai do- 

exceed a week in duration, Professor Bury kovucv ... Sia -rdv oiifc dp Ows TjyTjo'd/iorot'. 
states the case as unfavourably as possible Hellen. vi. 4. 16-17. 

for himself. A detailed calculation will Ibid. iv. 3. 3—9. 

show that seven days represents the Ibid. vi. 4. 15,24. 

minimum lapse of time. ss ll,^^ 25 _ 6 . 
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feel equal to cutting a path for itself. The haste with which Archidamus’ 
force was moved forward also suggests that its task was not so much to beat 
the Thebans in a return match as to extricate a beleaguered force. 

Thus it appears that the Spartans had an adequate, not to say a compelling 
reason for staying on at Leuctra. In that case there is no need to overthrow 
Xenophon by antedating Archidamus' advance. 

III. The ‘ Phylarchus ’ Ix.scriptiox 

Our chief source of information about the federal council of the Arcadian 
League is an inscription recording a grant of irpo^evia to one Phylarchus of 
Athens by the Council and Assembly of the Arcadians, and setting forth the 
names of fifty deputies, drawn from ten of the Arcadian communities, who 
evidently constituted the federal council at the time in question.^® Lmfortun- 
ately the date of this inscription has long remained a matter of dispute among 
scholars, some of whom woidd assign it to the fourth century b.c., others to the 
third. 

A defirdte terminus ante quern has recently been provided for our document 
by Hiller v. Glirtringen, who has pointed out that some of the communities 
which figure in it as independent constituents of the Arcadian League were 
absorbed in 361 b.c. in the borough of Megalopolis, and thereby lost the right 
of separate representation on the federal council.®^ This may be taken as 
proof conclusive that the decree was issued not later than 361 B.c. 

By this discovery the margin of doubt as to the date has been enormously 
reduced, for since the Arcadian League only came into existence in 370 b.c., 
it is evident that the Phylarchus decree must belong to the ensuing decade. 

Is it possible to fix the date still more precisely ? On the strength of the 
words irpo^evov kuI evepyer-qv elvai ’ApKaBav TvdvTwv Hiller v. Gartringen 
has further inferred that the decree was not drawn up until after the battle 
of Mantineia, because then, and then only, did the Arcadian federal state 
comprise the entire territory of Arcadia. Our document, therefore, must fall 
within the limits of the Athenian archon year 362 1 b.c. 

This argument has at least the merit of enabling us to assign the decree 
to a very definite occasion, viz. the negotiations for a new Arcadian-Athenian 
alliance which ensued after Mantineia, and resulted in a treaty of which we 
still have a record in the ‘ Molon ’ inscription.®’ But two objections can be 
urged against it. 

(1) It is by no means certain that the ‘ ’Ap^dSe? ’ of the ilolon inscription 
really stood for all Arcadia. Before the battle of Mantineia the Arcadian 


-’Else Archidamus would have waited (3rd ed.), Xo. 183; Xiese, Hermes, 1899, 
for his Peloponnesian allies to fall in, instead pp. o42-548. 

of hastening on ahead of them (Hellen. vi. Athenische Mittedungen, 1911, pp. 

4. 26). . 349-360. 

“Hicks, Greek Historical Inscriptions, Hicks and Hill, Greek Historical In- 

Xo. 171; Aliehel, Becueil d' Inscriptions scriptions, Iso. 110. 

Grecques, Xo. 193; Dittenberger, Sylloge 
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League had notoriously been sundered into two hostile sections, and as we are 
nowhere explicitly told that the rift was subsequently mended, we cannot be 
sure that the party which entered into alliance with Athens was not a sub- 
group (presumably the Mantineian group) which pretended to speak on behalf 
of the Arcadians in general. 

{’2) Whatever the precise extent of the Arcadian League may have been 
in 362/1 B.C., it is clear that the federal Arcadian council, as detailed in the 
Phylarchus inscription, was not properly representative of Arcadia as a whole, 
for on this council the deputies of the North Arcadian communities of Alea, 
Caphyae, Cynaetha, Pheneus, Psophis and Stymphalus are conspicuous hij their 
absence. 

So far, then. 362/1 b.c. remains a possible date, but ceases to be the only 
conceivable date for Phylarchus' decree. 

This brings us to the crux of the problem, which is to reconcile the expres- 
sion ‘ TTpo^evov ’Ap/cdScov TravTcnv ' with the de facto non-representative 
character of those who conferred this pan- Arcadian title. 

The difficulty cannot be evaded by assuming that the absence of the 
deputies from northern Arcadia was accidental. Though one or two councillors 
might have been ill in bed or otherwise engaged, it is inconceivable that all the 
twenty or thirty representatives of six district communities should simulta- 
neously have been prevented from attending. 

Again, we cannot suppose that the Xorth Arcadian communities were 
deprived of seats on the federal council on the score of their insignificance. 
True enough, none of them was as important as Mantineia or Tegea ; but none 
of them was more Lilhputian than Lepreum, which furnished two deputies, 
or Thelpusa, which provided five. 

A more plausible suggestion is that only the larger Arcadian cities enjoyed 
permanent representation on the Arcadian council, and that the lesser com- 
munities took it in trun to provide the remaining deputies. A parallel for this 
might be found in the constitution of the League of Nations, which provides 
permanent seats on the League Council for the ‘ Big Five ’ only, and allots a 
beggarly representation of four members to the remaining signatories of the 
Covenant. But under such a system we shoidd expect to find a better distribu- 
tion of the available seats among the minor communities. Whether these 
seats were filled by annual election or on some fixed principle of rotation, it 
is incomprehensible that in any given year the entire northern zone of Arcadia 
should have been excluded from the council, while all the tiny communities 
of the south sent their full quota of delegates. 

There seems no escape from the conclusion that, in spite of its claim to speak 
on behalf of ’ApKaSes Travre^, the council of the Phylarchus inscription was only 
representative of southern and central Arcadia, and that the inscription itself 
belongs to a period at which northern Arcadia had not yet joined the League. 

The council’s profession was therefore a hopeful anticipation of the future 
rather than an accurate description of the present. 

Once we admit that the League was incomplete at the time of the decree 
in honour of Phylarchus, we win a new terminus ante quern for this document. 
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In 366 B.c. the town of Stymphalus, which does not figure in our inscription, 
had become a member of the League, for in that year it provided the federal 
arparyjo^.^ The decree was therefore issued at some earlier date than 
366 E.c. 

On the other hand, the inscription contains the names of several councillors 
from Megalopolis, and therefore must be subsequent to the foundation of that 
city. The year in which Megalopolis was founded is a matter of dispute, but 
369 B.c. is the earhest possible date.®^ 

Our conclusion, therefore, is that the Phylarchus decree belongs to 369, 368 
or 367 B.c. 

The precise occasion on which Phylarchus was appointed Tr/oofeco? cannot 
be ascertained. But the commonest service for which this title was conferred 
was the rendering of assistance to travellers, and especially to official emissaries. 
It therefore appears not unlikely that Phylarchus befriended some Arcadian 
embassy on the occasion of the peace negotiations of Delphi (368 or 367) or 
Susa (late 367). 


IV. LG. VII. 2408 

This inscription, which records a grant of irpo^evia by the Boeotian federa- 
tion to a citizen of Byzantium, has been used as a means of dating Epaminondas' 
naval campaign and the punitive expedition which the Thebans sent to Thessaly 
to avenge the death of Pelopidas. The list of eponymous Boeotarchs at the 
foot of this document contains the names of the two generals, Malecidas and 
Diogeiton, who took command of the punitive expedition to Thessaly, but 
it omits the names of Pelopidas and Epaminondas. Since it is practically 
certain that Epaminondas was a Boeotarch in the year of his naval campaign, 
and Pelopidas in the year of his death,®® it has been argued that the year of 
Malecidas and Diogeiton's Boeotarchy must be a different one.®^ Yow Pelopidas 
died in 364 b.c.®® Therefore the expedition of the two generals must be dated 
forward to 363. Epaminondas’ naval campaign can be assigned on general 
grounds to either 364 or 363. Ex hypothesi it does not belong to 363; 
therefore its date is 364.®® 


Hellen. vii. 3. 1. 

See Xiese, Hermes, 1899, pp. 527—542. 
The date selected by Niese, 367 B.c., is 
rather too late, as Meyer {Geschiclite des 
Altcrtums, v. p. 433) has pointed out. The 
foundation of Megalopolis probably stands 
in connexion with the second Peloponnesian 
expedition of Epaminondas, which befell 
in 369 according to the common dating, or 
in 368, according to the more credible 
reckoning of Clinton and Niese [Hermes, 1904, 
pp. 84—108). 

Plutarch, Pelopidas, ch. 35. The 
‘ Malcitus ’ of Plutarch's text can safely be 
identified with the ‘ Malecidas ’ of the 
'nscription. 


Pelopidas was Boeotarch every year 
(so Diodorus, xv. 81), or thirteen times (so 
Plutarch, ch. 34) since 378 B.c. Since 
Epaminondas’ fleet must have been a 
federal Boeotian armament, and not merely 
a Theban affair, it may be taken for granted 
that its admiral was a Boeotarch [pace 
Meyer, op. cit. v. p. 462). 

Kohler, Hermes, 1892, p. 638. 

The eclipse which preceded his death 
too'k place on July 13, 364. (Ginzel, 

Spezieller Kanon der Sonnen- und Mondfin- 
stemisse, pp. 24^5, 182.) 

Beloch, op. cit. ii. p. 281, n. 3. 
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This conclusion stands in conflict 'with Plutarch’s account, 'which declares 
that Malecidas’ and Diogeiton’s army went out hot-foot to avenge Pelopidas. 
On the face of it this version is more credible than a theory which interposes 
a long delay between Pelopidas’ death and the avenging expedition, and a 
further investigation will show that there is after all no reason to reject it. 

The evidence of the inscription would be conclusive if it could be proved 
that Malecidas and Diogeiton were Boeotarchs once only. But there is no 
ground whatever for asserting that these two generals did not hold office 
repeatedly, as the Boeotian constitution undoubtedly allowed them to do. 
The date of our inscription, therefore, remains indeterminate. For all that we 
can prove to the contrary, it remains quite possible that Malecidas and Diogeiton 
were Pelopidas’ colleagues in 364 and avenged his death in the selfsame year. 
It is equally possible that Epaminondas was their colleague in 364 or in 363, 
or in both t]jese years, and our inscription leaves it an open question to which 
year his naval campaign belongs. 


M. Caey. 



A BLACK FIGURE FRAGMENT IN THE DORSET MUSEUM 


In the Dorset County Museum at Dorchester ^ there are thirteen fragments 
of Attic Black Figure pottery^ which form part of a collection of antiques 
acquired by the Museum in 1885 from the late Mr. Charles M arne. F.S.A. 
Most of Mr. MArne's collection consists of objects of local interest, and nothing 
is known of the history of the Greek fragments beyond the fact that on the 
back of one of them ^ is written the name Campanari. This fragment no 
doubt came from Campanari’s excavations in Tuscany, but there is no 
evidence to show whether all the pieces have the same provenance, nor even 
whether they were all acquired by Mr. AVarne from the same source. 

The most interesting of the sherds is a fragment of an eye-kyUx which 
once bore the signature of the maker. The clay is fine and clear, the glaze 
good. The outside decoration needs no description, since every detail can be 
seen in the photograph here published (Fig. 1 ). The inside is black ■ndth a line 
reserved in ground colour just below the rim. As it stands to-dav the 
inscription ... 5 £ p o I ... is somewhat baffling. The remaining J of the 
signature tells us little, since there are not more than half a dozen known 
Black Figure potters whose names do not end in this letter. The identifica- 
tion of the master, therefore, depends on the discovery of a signed vase 
with kindred decoration. 

Eye-kylikes were common in Athens in the later Black Figure and early 
Red Figure periods, and in the Black Figure technique there have come down 
to us eleven with potters’ signatures. They are as follows : — 

Amasis, one (fragmentary). Boston Mus. of Fine Arts, No. 03.850 
(A.J.A. xi., 1907, p. 159, Fig. 2). 

Exekias, one. Munich, No. 2044 (Wiener Voiieg. 1888, Taf. A’ll. i.). 


^ My thanks are due to the Curator, 
Capt. J. E. Acland, for very kindly giving 
me permission to publish this fragment. 

- They are as follows : (i) fragment of the 
eye-kyhx dealt with in this article; (ii) and 
(iii ) two kylix fragments which fit together ; 
bearded man in chiton and himation run- 
ning to right and looking back, carrying an 
aryballos on a string; (iv) fragment of 
kylix ; lower part of man in himation walk- 
ing to left wearing winged shoes; (v) frag- 
ment of kylix ; ivy- and vine-branches and 
grapes, rays ; (vi) fragment of kylix : lion's 
head, neck, and part of tail, floral decora- 
tion; (vii) fragment of kylix: nude man 
riding mule, head and shoulders of man of 
larger size; (viii) fragment of kylix ; be- 


tween eyes in black silhouette seated figure 
of Dionysos with rhyton. vine-branches 
and grapes in field ; (ix) fragment of kylix : 
winged female figure in chiton and himation 
to right; (x) fragment of kylix: deep 
black rim, below it band of palmettes, leaves 
black and purple ; (xi) fragment probably of 
kyathos: sphinx to right, looking back, 
branches. The two following are D.F. on 
pale ground : (xii) fragment of kyathos 
with modelled female head at base of 
handle; on each side of handle, leopards, 
branches; (xiiij part of rim of same or 
similar vase, female figure in chiton, 
branches, part of black object ( ?eye). Of 
these Nos. (i) to (v) are good early work. 

® No. (iv) of previous note. 
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Nikosthenes, six. Louvre, F 121, F 122 {Wiener Vorleg. 1890-1891, 
Taf. V. i.); Florence, No. 3888; New York (Richter, Handbook of 
the Classical Collection, Metropolitan Museum, p. 77, Fig. 46); Munich, 
No. 2029, and Rouen, No. 450 (Klein, No. 63).* 

Pamphaios, two. Louvre, F 127 bis-, Vatican, Helbig's No. 543 {Mus. 
Greg. ii. 66, 4). 

Hischylos, one, painted by Sakonides. Cambridge, No, 60 (Gardner, 
Catalogue of the Fitzu'illiam Collection, PL XXII.). 

Andokides, one, in ‘ mixed ’ style. Palermo (Perrot and Chipiez, Histoire 
de I’ Art x. Fig. 180). 

On vases in general with this prophylactic eye there is considerable variety 
in its rendering. Sometimes it is drawn in outline, leaving the ‘ white ’ 



Fig. 1, — Fr.^gjient of Kylix. 

of the eye reserved in the ground colour of the clay, while the coloured part 
is represented by painted rings. Often the ‘ white ’ is covered with a coat 
of paint, either a realistic white or more often black, so that the eve stands 
out in silhouette against the red ground of the vase. The coloured rings of 
the pupil and iris are then painted on according to the taste of the painter 
over the black or white of the silhouette. Now, in spite of the very large 
number of permutations and combinations possible in the colouring of the 
eye, a study of eye-vases shows that there was a certain standardisation and 
that individual artists tended generally to use the same tvpe. At least, on 


* This vase, which Klein and Xicole could by the Director, 11. Leon de Vesly, in Xotes 

not locate, is now in the Musee des Anti- Archeologiques, Rouen, 1908. 

quites at Rouen, and has been published 
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vases whicli group themselves together on other grounds the eyes are frequently 
found to be rmiform. Of the signed kyhkes hsted above, the two from the 
workshop of Pamphaios both have eyes drawn in outhne, the pupils coloured 
black with a tiny purple dot in the centre covering the mark of the compass- 
point, and the iris (reading from the inmost ring outwards) purple, white, 
black. Five of the kyhkes of Nikosthenes have eyes precisely hke those of 
Pamphaios, except that in the former the mark of the compass point is not 
always covered with purple. The sixth, the one in Munich, has an additional 
black ring in the iris, that is, the pupil is black, the iris purple, black, white, 
black. Of the four potters who are represented by only one cup each, 
Andokides has on the black-figured side of his cup an outhned eye with a 
black pupil and three rings of black for the iris, while Sakonides paints his eye 
in white silhouette with the pupil black, the iris black, purple, black, and 
Exekias uses the same eye as Pamphaios. The fragmentary kylix of Amasis 
in Boston is the only one which has an eye identical with that of the Dorchester 
fragment, that is, an e3'e drawn in outline with the pupil purple, the iris black, 
white, black. This Amasis eye is extremely rare on black-figured vases 
though common on red-figured. Of nearly 300 black-figured eve vases of 
various tj'pes which I have examined, not one except the cup signed by Amasis 
had an eye of precisely this description. Only 32 had the pupils coloured 
purple, and in every case the purple pupil was found on an eye that was 
painted in silhouette, and which therefore belonged to a different class from 
the outlined eyes of the Boston and Dorchester fragments. 

Further comparison of our fragment with the signed black-figured cups 
sh«ws that it shares other peculiarities of the kj^hx of Amasis. Both have 
only one figure in the space between the eyes. That of the Boston cup is all 
lost except a tiny piece of fringed drapery and an ivy spray, but measure- 
ments show that there was room there for only a single figure.'^ On the other 
hand, the remaining signed cups, except when they follow the Ionic fashion 
of putting a nose between the eyes, fill that space with a group of two or more 
members.® The size of the signed kyhkes is generally large, those of Pamphaios, 
Nikosthenes, Exekias and Hischylos (Sakonides) varjung from 28 to 38 cm. 
in diameter, while that of Andokides measures as much as 43-5 cm. The 
kyhx of Amasis, however, in its complete state was onh^ half the size of the 
others, measuring 17-5 cm., which was also the diameter of the Dorchester 
cup. Also the Amasis cup is the only one which, like ours, has the two words 
of the signature written symmetrically one over each ej^e. 

There are thus good grounds for associating the Dorchester k^dix with 
the Boston kylix of Amasis. It remains to be seen whether the other signed 
vases ^ from that master's workshop have enough in common with our fragment 
to bear out the attribution. 


^ Walton, A.J.A. xi. (1907), p. 159. 

® An exception is the kylix of Nikos- 
thenes, Louvre, F 121, which on one side 
has the single figure of Heracles with an 
enormous club. 


■ Three ampliorae and four olpae, cp. 
Nicole, Corpus des Cinnnistrs <jrecs. Rev. 
Arch., 1916, corrected by Hoppin in A.J.A. 
xxi. (1917). 
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There are certainly a number of points in which the figure between the 
eyes of the Dorchester vase reflects the idiosyncrasies of the Amasis painter 
(assruning that the amphorae and olpae are all the work of one hand). We 
have here the fringe, which, though it cannot be regarded as the trade-mark * 
of Amasis’ work, is habitually used by him and occurs only rarely on vases 
signed by other potters.® The small foldless himation passing under the right 
arm with the end thrown over the left shoulder appears several times on his 
signed vases {e. g. the figure of Poseidon on the Louvre oenochoe), and the 
pattern on it of purple spots and rosettes formed of a ring of white dots round 
a purple centre is equally fanuliar. The beard with its parallel incised lines is 
of the type normally used by the Amasis painter. The eager movement of 
our reveller, though it contrasts with the rather stiff repose of most of his 
figures, is paralleled by the Dionysiac figures beneath the handles of the 
Boston amphora (Klein, No. 3) and by the maenads on the reverse of the 
amphora in the Bibhotheque Nationale, and is surpassed in hvehness bv 
the trumpeter and the Phrygian archer on the shoulder of the latter vase. The 
awkward drawing of the right arm is an unsuccessful experiment which recalls 
once more the Paris maenads and finds a still closer analogy on the Wiirzburg 
amphora attributed with good reason to the Amasis painter by Karo.^® On 
the other hand, the execution of the Dorchester fragment is of a different 
order from that of the larger vases with their meticulous accuracy. There 
is nothing in them so careless as the incision outhning the hand which holds 
the oenochoe, or the hasty way the purple of the himation borders is laid on, 
seldom entirely filhng the space between the incised edges. More important 
is the difference in the rendering of certain details, e. g. the muscles of the 
knee, which the Dorchester painter has represented in a manner unknown 
on the vases signed by Amasis. 

There is no single figure on any of the signed works of the Amasis painter 
which is obviously brother to ours. There are, of course, none of the same type 
with which to compare it. The groups painted in the panels of the olpae 
and on the amphorae are of a larger size and of a more serious nature than 
this single decorative figme which fills the gap between the eyes on the Dor- 
chester vase. The tiny figures which form a frieze of subordinate decoration 
on some of the larger vases are just as far removed in the opposite direction. 
The only kyhx figure which we know to have been painted in the workshop of 
Amasis is practically aU lost. If, therefore, we compare our fragment only 
with the amphorae and olpae we must come to the conclusion that though 
it resembles them in many points it is not by the hand of the same painter. 

Now there is no evidence that the Amasis kylix in Boston is by the same 
hand as the larger vases signed by Amasis. As the kyhx has no human figures 
and the other vases have no eyes there is no basis for comparison. The 
Dorchester fragment, which has both elements — the eye exactly matching 
the Boston eye, which is of a most unu.sual type; the figure resembhng 


“ Karo, J.H.S. xix. (1899), p. 138. The fourth figure from the right on the 

® E. g. on the pyxis in Florence signed small frieze above the panel on each side 
by Kikosthenes. of the vase, J.H.S., 1899, PI. V. 
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the figures of the olpae and amphorae, yet not having quite the same 
individuahty — suggests that possibly the kyUkes which Amasis put on the 
market were painted by a different and rather less competent painter than 
the one who decorated the costher vases, but one, nevertheless, who was 
influenced by the same models and traditions. It is perhaps significant that 
the formula used by the painter of the kyhkes was EPOIE^EN, while the 
painter or painters of the larger vases, except perhaps the lost olpe (Klein, 
No. 6),ii used MEPOIE^EN- 

As to the period at which the kyhkes of Amasis were made, the evidence 
is scanty, but that afforded by the one certain example in Boston suffices 
to show that it connects more closely with early red-figured kyhkes than with 
black-figured. The eye used’ by Amasis was the peculiar property of the Red 
Figure painters, and decoration with a single figure only between the eyes was 
their habitual practice. The probabihty is, therefore, that the Boston kylix 
was made during the later period of Amasis’ activity, which appears to have 
overlapped the beginnings of the Red Figure technique. 

If the Dorchester fragment be accepted as a product of Amasis' shop, this 
probabihty is heightened, for, allowing for the difference of technique, there 
is something in the drawing of our bearded votary of Dionysos which recalls 
more than anything else the ephebes who occupy the same position on the 
earlier red-figured eye-cups. 

The painter of the Dorchester cup probably did not confine himself to 
the decoration of kyhkes. There is in the Louvre a skyphos (F 70) of unusual 
shape with Black Figure scenes done in a style so similar to that of the 
fragment here pubhshed that it is tempting to suggest that it. too, represents 
the less ambitious products of the later days of Amasis. This skyphos has 
already been recognised by Pettier as reflecting the style of Amasis, but it 
has closer affinities with the Dorchester kyhx than with any of his larger vases. 
The decoration is on much the same scale, and the striking resemblance of style 
is borne out by a correspondence in details which is too close to be due to chance 
coincidence. There are the same ivy sprays, the same garlands, purple borders, 
fringes, and patterns on the garments, the same rendering of eyes and knees, 
and the slender oenochoe from which a youth pours wine into a kylix held out 
by a maiden suggests the same metal original as does that on our fragment. 

One further point may perhaps be noted. The wine-cup in the left hand 
of the Dorchester figure has the general shape of a kantharos, but instead of 
the high vertical handles characteristic of that type of cup it has small hori- 


” For this Klein gives EPOIE^EN, 
copying apparently from an old drawing 
of the vase. 

Hauser, Jahreshefte des oest. arch. Inst. 
X. (1907), p. 3; Loeschke in Pauly-Wissowa, 
1. 1748. 

£7. <7. the trumpeter on the kylix in 
the Vatican, Alinari photo, Ko. 33782. 

It is, therefore, a question whether 
Amasis is to be regarded as one of the first to 


introduce the Ionic eye-kylix into the Attic 
potteries (Buschor, Greelc Vase Painting, 
trans., p. 102), or whether in his later years 
he followed a fashion already made popular 
by others. 

Both sides of the vase are figured in 
Vases Antiques du Louvre, Plate LXIX. 

Catalogue des Vases Antiques du 
Louvre, p. 740. 
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zontal ones resembling those of a kylix. Did the painter start with the inten- 
tion of drawing a kylix such as the one on the Louvre skyphos and then expand 
it into a kantharos, forgetting to alter the handles to correspond ? Or did he 
deliberately draw a cup of this un-Attic shape? Whatever his original 
intention may have been, the vase as he has left it bears a curious re- 
semblance to the cups of Naukratis, and suggests that he was not unfamiliar 
with the pottery of the city from which Aniasis has been thought to have 
derived his Egyptian name. 

Axxie D. Ure. 


.I.H.S. — VOL. XLII. 
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THE CONSTITUTIVE ACT OF DEMETRIUS’ LEAGUE OF 303 


The important inscription from Epidaiirus, published in Aug. 1921 by 
M. Cawadias,! raises many questions beside those dealt with in the very 
full commentary. Cavvadias attributes the document to 223 and the Achaean 
League. It is, I think, certain that it cannot belong to the Achaean League, 
and almost certain, as I hope to show, that it belongs to 303 and the revived 
League of Corinth of Demetrius I. The last few hnes of the inscription have 
long been known {I.G. iv. 924), and have been exhaustively studied by A. 
Wilhelm,^ who placed the fragment which in I.G. is marked /S; Cavvadias 
does not refer to Wilhelm's study, and rmfortunately omits any mention of /3 
from his restoration. The document contains no proper names. 

A preliminary point is to restore 1. 13, if possible. LI. 11-18 run as 
follows ; — 

11 avvep)i^€adai Se tov^ crv- 

12 veSpow ip. p'ev rip elpijviji to[ ?e]!/ Be rcoi TroXepcoi 

oaaKi^ av SoKrjt 

13 (Tvp<j)£peiv TOt? crvveBpoi^ kuI [rot? ap^ovai ? /ca]t rwi vtto twv ^aaiXioov 

eTTl KOt- 

14 r']?}? (f)vXaicP]<; KaraXeXeippevjoi- NuJi'cSpeiieij/ Be oTrocra? av i]pepa<; oi 

TTpoeBpoi 

15 Tov avveBp'iov 'Kapa'y'yeXXwa\jiv- T]a? Be crvvoBov<; yevea-dai, rov 

(TweBpLov, [e- 

16 pev civ o KOivb<; TrdXe/ro? Xv\0rji, o]v av ol irpoeBpoi kuI o ^aaiXeix; ?/ 

o<i> VTTO Toyv fla- 
il aiXecov uTroBeBeiypevo^ aTp[aTfrjyo<{ TrapayyeXXtp, orav B' >) iipip")] 
yevlprat, 

18 ou av ol are^pavcTai dyibve'i dywvrai. 

Now these two clauses balance each other; one declares when the avveBpiov 
is to assemble, and the other where. This can hardly have been decided bv 
two such different sets of authorities; if ‘the king’ helped to say where, 
he must also have helped to say ichea. Consequently for Cavvadias’ tentative 
restoration in 1. 13 [rot? dpxovai ? /ca]!, I suggest that we must read [rm 
jSaaiXei] r). The inscription is not written a-roixriBbv, and the lines varv 

^ P. Cavvadias, ‘U 'AxatKi] '^vfxwoXiTcia Kar - Attische Vrkunden. I. 1911, pp, 3I-44 
iiTLypaipas iK ruv avacrKacpu'v ’ZiTidavpov. ^Z<p. CL XT. W ilcken, Beitrdge zur Geschichte des 
’Apx- The inscription in question lorinthischen Binidcs, Sitzuni>-sb. Akad 

is No. 3. 4). 128; I shall also have to refer Munich, 1017, Ahh. lo, p. 37. 
to Nos. 2 and 3 
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considerably in length ; taking Gavvadias’ arrangement of the fragments and 
measuring the gap, ron ^aaikel t) fits very well, while the mark on the stone 
(it is the lower half of an upright stroke) which Cavvadias restored as the iota 
of /cal may just as well be the lower half of the second upright of H. It 
follows from this restoration that, if the decision is to be made by the avveSpoi 
(or their Trpoehpoi), acting in the one case in conjimction with ‘ the king or 
the general appointed by the kings,’ and in the other case in conjunction witli 
‘ the king or the person left (appointed) by the kings for the common pro - 
tection,’ then the person appointed for the common protection and the Idngs" 
general are the same man, his formal title being given the first time onlv. 

I will now first give briefly the reasons why the League of the inscription 
cannot be the Achaean. (1) The Assembly is a avveSpiov (1. 15, twice) com- 
posed of crvve^poi (11. 11, 13, 22, 24, 37). The term avvehpiop is unknown to 
the Achaean League, whose two Assembhes are, in Polybius, always avj/cXrjTo^ 
and avvoBo<;.^ (2) Nomograph! (1. 23) are to be chosen by lot ef eOvov^ /) 
TToketo?, i. €. the constituent members of the League comprise eOvr] as well as 
cities. There were no edvrj in the Achaean League, any eOvoi; joining being 
broken up into cities or districts."* There was one exception, Elis; but Elis 
was not a member till later than 223. (3) The League officials include 

7 /)a/a/raTet? (11. 24, 26). The Achaean League had only one ypappmev^.^ 
These ypap.paT€K must be those of the various constituent members of the 
League, whether eOv)] or independent cities. (4) Five TrpoeBpoi (U. 16, 21) 
are to be elected from the avveSpoi. This office and title are unknown in the 
Achaean League, and apparently are unknown everywhere else except at 
Athens. (5) When peace is restored, the League meetings are to be held 
(1. 18) ov av ol crrecf/avlTai dyiice? aycovrai, i. e. at the four Panhellenic 
festivals. The Achaean League in 223 could never have contemplated holding 
its meetings at Delphi or Olympia, Delphi, moreover, being actually and Elis 
indirectly controlled by the unfriendly Aetohans. Cavvadias attempts to 
restrict the meaning to the Isthmia and Nemea ; but the Greek cannot, I think, 
mean this. In fact, the meetings of the Achaean avvahos in the years following 
223 were not held in accordance with the provisions of our inscription (either 
for peace or war), but continued to be held as usual at Aigion.® (G) There is a 
joint Idngship, which excludes the Achaean League of 223 (see post). (T) The 
provision of a general evrl t /)9 /coiv)j<; cpvXaKii^; unknown to the Achaean 
League. (8) That Antigonus Dosou should have been given the right to 
interfere in what were, in fact, domestic concerns of the Achaean League, as 
■ the king ’ of 11. 11-18 would be entitled to do, is almost incredible, seeing 
that the basis of Doson's League was the old formula that the constituent 
members (of whom the Achaean League was one) were to be iXevdepovi 


^ Details, etc., iii Swoboda, Slaalsalter- 
liimer (m Hcrinaim's Lelirbucli, 1913). p. 
38S seq. That Pausanias calls the avvoSos 
ffvvc^piov is immaterial. Plutarch ^ives 
o-iireSpoi once (.-hut. 3-3), but Polybius 


» 76. p. 381. 

= 76. p. 410. 

« Polyb. 2, 54, 3. 4, T. 1 ; 26, 7-S ; 

82. 7. 


02 


never. 
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TToXiTelai'i KoX j'o/AOf? ^pa)/j,evov>; Toli ■rrarpioi'i.' Philip s interference in 218, 
when he supported a particular candidate for the generalship, is represented 
by Polybius (4, 82, 5-8) as a usurpation, inspired by Apelles. (9) Our in.scrip- 
tion is written in ordinary Hellenistic Greek, and should therefore deal with 
the relations of several states, as both Wilhelm and Cavvadias point out. — 
These reasons seem to me to be conclusive. 

Cavvadias’ reasons for attributing the inscription to the Achaean League 
are three. (1) The stone was found built up in a wall together with the stone 
containing Xo. 2. a list of vop.oypd<poi of the Achaean League at a time when it 
included Bicvon, Argos, the Acte, and Slegalopolis ; and Cavvadias thought that 
the two were probably connected and that Xo. 3 might be the vopoq provided 
for by Xo. 2. (As, however. Xo. 3 provides for the appointment of nomographi, 
the connexion, if any, might have to be reversed, X"o. 2 being that appoint- 
ment.) But two stones, even if taken from the same precinct, used in a later 
building have not necessarily any connexion with each other. (2) The League 
in question is a league of cities only. This is negatived by 1. 23, e’f edvovi 
i) TToXeax;. (3) L. 18, rd Be Bo^avra tok a-vi'€[Bjpoii /cvpta] elvai. fit.s (he 
considers) the Achaean League, but not Doson’s, .since Polyb. 4. 20, 2 shows that 
the acts of the avveBpiov of Do.son s League were not Kvpia. But there is 
nothing in this point. Even if [Kvpta] be correct, the distinction cannot be 
maintained; for the acts of the .synedri of Do.son's League were Kvpia with 
certain exceptions, e. g. declaring war ; ^ and the acts of the a-vvoBo^ of the 
Achaean League (with which Cavvadias ecjuates the avveBpiov of the inscrip- 
tion) were in no better position, as the avvoBoj (among other disabilities) 
could not declare war, that being re.served to the general assembly, the 
av-'/KXgro’i.^ Also Kvpia. if correct, may fit other Leagues beside the 
Achaean. 

We are then, it appears, dealing 'ndth a League which comprised both 
eOvT] and TrdXet?. which contemplated holding its (political) meetings at the 
four Panhellenic festivals, and in which ’ the king ' had authority. That 
• the king ' must be some Macedonian is certain : the only alternative (if it 
be one), Areus I of Sparta, has been considered and rejected by Cavvadias 
for reasons quite conclusive. There are consequently three alternatives to 
be considered: the League of Corinth of Phihp II. and Alexander, dissolved 
in 323 ; the revival of this League by Demetrius I in 303 ; and the League of 
Doson and Philip Y. As regards the letter-forms of the inscription, I note 
here that Frankel called I.G. iv., 924, fourth or third century ; Wilhelm {l.c. p. 33) 
has said it is certainly {sicJierUch) fourth century: Cavvadias says in one place 
(p. 129) that it is third century, and subsequently (p. 135) that it mug (Buvarai) 
be third century. Evidently then the fourth century is open, if historical 
considerations point that way. 

Xow Wilhelm definitely attributed I. G. iv., 921 to the League of Corinth: 


■ Polyl). 4, 2.-.. 7 : S4. .7. Cf. 2, TO, 4. 

^ Ih. 4, 13, (i, €Tr€Kupccyay ; 4, 2(1, 2, 
TOP S6y,u.aTos KvpccBei'Tos. Tills shows that 
the inability to declare war of 4. 20. 2, 


constitutes only an exception to their 
powers. 

^ t^woboda, pp. 393. 39(j. 
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and there is a very startling parallel in language between the Covenant of that 
League and our inscription; 1. 25 rwt vtto tmv ^aaiXewv ini t(')s koiv)]^; 
(l)v\aKrj<; KaTa\e\eifj.ij.ev[(oi recalls Pseudo-Demosthenes, On the treaty with 
Alexander, § 15, toij ? enl ry Koivy (f>v\aKtj nerayfiivov^ (cf. I.G. ii.'“, 
1, 329). (As we have already seen from our inscription that the person 
appointed in\ Koivy^ 4)v\aKt]<i is probably the same as the general of 
‘ the kings,' it seems to follow that Kaerst’s interpretation of the phrase 
in Pseudo-Demosthenes is probably right; that D, the phrase does, in fact, 
refer to Antipater.) Nevertheless, there can be little question, now that we 
have more of the document of which I.G. iv. 924 formed part, that it does 
not refer to the League of Corinth at all. (1) There is a joint or double king- 
ship, which puts both Philip II and Alexander out of the cjuestion. (2) The 
League is engaged in a war, koivcx; n6\€fio<; (U. 7, 12, 16, 36), and that war 
is on the Greek mainland, making it necessary for the synedri to contemplate 
having to meet in different places. This puts every year from the foundation 
of the League of Corinth to its dissolution in 323 out of the question, except 
the autumn of 331 ; and as to 331, the circumstances and duration of Antipater's 
campaign against Agis of Sparta prohibit the idea that in the middle of that 
brief struggle delegates from the League States met to settle a new constitu- 
tion, Alexander, moreover, being in Asia and Antipater otherwise engaged. 
(3) The scale of penalties for failure to send troops. For brevity's sake I 
refer once for all to Wilhelm's discussion ; it suffices to say here that the penalty 
in our inscription of twenty drachmae a day for a hoplite shows that a hop- 
lite's pay was two drachmae a day, the same payment as is provided for in 
the treaty between Aetolia and Acarnania of circ. 272 {»S////.® 421), while in 
Alexander’s time his hypaspists only got a drachma a day (I.G. ii.- 1, 329), 
and as they were his best heavy-armed infantry, a hophte cannot possibly 
have got more ; consequently we are dealing with a period later than Alexander, 
when the fall in the value of money consequent on the circulation of the Persian 
treasure had taken effect. — The League of Philip II and Alexander may there- 
fore be left out of consideration ; and the question is, Demetrius or Doson I 
There are a number of facts which are ambiguous. The find-spot, 
Epidaurus, was in Demetrius' League (Pint. Dem. 25) as well as (through the 
Achaean League) iiiDoson's. In all the three Panhellenic Leagues the organ of 
the League was a a-vveipiov or assembly of avveSpoi.^- and the Macedonian 
king was called yyifioov.^^ The scale of penalties affords no help as between 
303 and 223. for it seems that the rate of pay remained much the same; 


Wilhelm, Lc. p. 47 (cf. Niese, 1, 38), 
conteiiclecl that the phrase iii Pseudo- 
Demosthenes denotes a special authority 
representing both Alexander and the synedn 
of the League of Conntli; while Kaerst 
{Rhein. iMus. o2, 532; Gesch. thvy Hcllen- 
1-, 529), followed by Wilcken.op. cif., 
interpreted it as meaning ' das makedon- 
ische Kunigtum selbst und seine Organe.' 

LI. 13, lb, Tojv ^a(Ti\4j}U ; 1. 29, (rv,u- 
rois jSscriVeCcriP. 


Philip and Alexander : S*jU.^ 283 and 
201, and much literary evidence. Deme- 
trius : Diod. 20, 40, 5; Pint. Dem. 25. 
Doson: Polyb. 4, 25, 5; 26, 2. 5. 28. 3; 

102, 9: 103, 1. 

Philip II: T.G. ii.^ 1. 230. Deme- 
trius : Pint. Dem. 2o. Doson : Polyb. 
2, 54, 4. 

11 Doson's treaties M’ith Eleutherna and 
Hieropytiia: Wilhelm op. cit.. with refer- 
ences. Unfortunately not in Dittenberger. 
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neither does the war on the Greek mainland, which may equally well be the 
Cleomenic war or the war of Demetrius and his League against Cassander. 
The resemblance already noted to Alexander's League with regard to the 
Koivr^ (pvXaKi'i does not help, for both Demetrius and Doson were largely copying 
Alexander. But there are five points which should enable us to decide. 

(a) The joint kingship. In U. 11—18 we have before us, twice, an alter- 
native authority for doing something, either ‘ the king ’ or ‘ the general of 
the kings ’ ; that is, if ‘ the king ’ be not actually at the avvehpiov h im self, 
or for some reason be not acting, his place is to be taken, not by a general 
appointed by himself, but by one appointed by ‘ the kings.’ ‘ The kings ’ 
then were both in existence at the moment when our document was drawn 
up, and cannot (as Cav\'adias thought) refer generally to the dynasty. In 
303 Antigonus I and Demetrius I satisfy this condition. We do not know 
their precise relationship as joint kings; but as Demetrius took orders from 
Antigonus, and in particular formed the League of 303 pursuant to such orders 
(the idea being his father’s), there is no difficulty in supposing that his deputy 
would be appointed in his father’s name as well as his own, or (1. 29) that some- 
thing should be spoken of as agreeable to them both. But when we turn to 
223, we are met by the difficulty that Doson was sole king. Certainly there 
is a reference to ‘ the kings ’ in an inscription of Eretria [I.G. xii. 9, 199), 
which Tsuntas, who pubhshed it,^® interpreted as meaning a joint kingship of 
Doson and Phihp V ; but I think no one has adopted this suggestion, and the 
ascription undoubtedly belongs to 303 or 302 ; Ziebarth in I.G. xii. 9 prints it 
among a group of inscriptions of the end of the fourth century. On the other hand, 
the evidence that Doson and Phihp Ywere not joint kings seems complete.^®** 
Polyb. 4, 2, 5 says that Phihp irapeXafi^ave rrjv XiuKe^ovav dp-^^pv, and this 
verb seems regularly to mean to take over from a dead predecessor as an 
inheritance, the term for a joint king succeeding to the entirety being Bin- 
Be^aadai.^’’ Doson’s pohtical testament (Polyb. 4, 87, 7) is irreconcilable 
^yith a joint kingship. Above ah, there is Doson’s own dedication on Delos 
to commemorate Sellasia {I.G. xi. 4, 1097), made at the very end of his hfe ; 
in this he is sole king without reference to Phihp. And this is common sense ; 
for the reason for a joint kingship {e.g. Ptolemy I and Ptolemy II in 285/4) 
would normally be an old man’s desire to make safe the coming transition 
of power; but Doson died unexpectedly in the prime of hfe. ‘ The kings ’ 
then of the Epidaurus inscription are Antigonus I and Demetrius I, and ‘ the 
king ’ is Demetrius. There is epigraphic evidence for Greek states referrino- 
to Demetrius simply as ‘ the king,’ and to him and his father as ‘ the 
kings.’ But our inscription may have named Demetrius previouslv. 


Diod. 20, 99, 1; 100, 5; and in par- 
ticular, 20, 4(), 5. 

"E<p. ’Apx- 1887, 80, Xo. 2. 

Certainly one cannot set up Eusebius’ 
statement (Schoene, 1, 239, 240), that Philip 
after Doson’s death tov fTriTp6‘nov . . , 

apx€iv ijp^aro, against Doson’s Sellasia dedica- 
tion. It merely shows that Eusebius’ source 


did not understand Doson’s real position. 

” The evidence is collected in my 
Antigonos Gonatas, p. 433. 

I.G. xi. 2, 146, .4. 1. 70 (Lysixenos’ 
year, 301, i. e. it refers to an event of 302); 
I.G. xi. 4, o60. I. 10. 

I.G. xi. 4. 1036, 1. 40, and .766, 1. 7; 
I.G. ii.2 1, 495. 5.75. 558, 560; Syll.^, .347. 
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(b) The four Panhellenic festivals. In 223 Aetolia was, to Doson, an 
rinfriendly neutral, barring his way through Thermopylae (Polyb. 2, 52, 8). 

‘ She controlled Ehs, and EUs’ attitude was similar. Doson’s League, there- 
fore, cannot have thought of holding meetings at Delphi or Olympia. (The 
known meetings up to 217, two at Corinth and one at Panhormus, are no 
argument, being in war-time.) On the other hand, whether Phocis (as is prob- 
able) or Aetoha controlled Delphi in 303, Phocis was in Demetrius’ League 
and Aetoha (whether or not in his League) was his ally (Diod. 20, 100, 6) ; 
while Ehs, freed in 312 by Antigonus’ general Polemaeus (Diod. 19, 47), and 
not apparently attacked again by anyone, would be favourable to Aetoha’s 
ally and may well hav^e been in the League, though our scanty sources do not 
say. But there is more than this. It is very probable, as Droysen originaUy 
suggested, that the avveSpiov of the League of Corinth met (or was meant to 
meet) at the four great festivals (it certainly met at the Pythia), and, if so, 
Demetrius was almost bound to adopt the same idea. I refer for details to 
Kaerst’s study of this question ; it looks as though his prophecy (p. 529) 
about Demetrius’ League, ‘ Wir wiirden dann hier ebenso . . . die panhellen- 
ische pohtische Aktion wieder an die panhellenische Festfeier angelehnt 
finden,’ has come true. 

(c) The fleet. L. 40 seq. of our document (-= LG. iv. 924) gives the scale 
of penalties for not supplying troops, calculated for four categories : horse- 
men, hophtes, hght-armed, and something else. "Wilhelm placed here the 
fragment /3 of LG. iv. 924, which contains the word vaxnrjv, and made the 
fourth category sailors. He read (end of line 42 and beginning of 43) [/ca|Ta 

vavrr]v{^ .... Cawadias’ reading is [/cat /ca]|Ta To[^oTr/i' 

■nevre the principal new fragment, which he numbers showing 

four letters TATO at the beginning of 1. 43, after which it breaks away. 
Now (3 in the diagram in l.G. has a sort of tail which reaches to the margin 
and shows a blank space of four or five letters, and from the shading it appears 
that the surface has gone ; and I imagine that it will be foimd that the break 
is a sphntered one and that the tail of /3 fits underneath that part of the surface 
of /3' which bears the letters TATO. Only examination can show if this be 
correct ; but if it be, then the reading seems clear : [kuI ku] rd to[i^] vuvttjv 
[ . . . . S]pa^fid^. Now it is known that the maritime cities of Demetrius’ 
League had to supply ships {LG. xii. 9, 210). But this is very doubtful as 
regards Doson’s League. We hear of no warships in the Cleomenic war; and 
in the Social War Philip V gives no thought to the sea till the second year, 
when he decides that he must take to the water, and so begins by hiring some 
Illyrian vessels, and subsequently collects a few from his alUes and improvises 
a Macedonian fleet by putting his phalangites to the oar.-- The matter is 
not certain ; but Philip’s improvisations seem quite inconsistent with a definite 
provision for naval warfare in the constitution of the League. 

(d) The TrpoeSpoi of our inscription recall Demetrius’ beloved Athens, 
who was in his League, but not in Doson’s ; and they recall nothing else. 


Beloch, 3. 2, 300. 

Rhein. Mus. 52, 1897, pp. 520-.529. 


-- Polyb. 5. 2 seq . : 4, 29, 7. 
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(e) Our inscription generally calls the constituent members of the League 
in question vroXet? (11. 11, 21, 37, 40), but refers once to e6vr) (1. 23). This 
excludes Boson's League, whose constituent members were all eOvr] or kolvuP 
The position in regard to Demetrius’ League is unknown, but the probabihties 
agree well enough. 

The result then is that (epigraphical reasons apart) historical considerations 
imperatively demand the attribution of the Epidaurus inscription to Demetrius’ 
League of 303. The only argument for attributing it to Boson's League would 
be that it was found built up into a waU with another stone containing an 
inscription referable to about Boson's time. This does not necessarily mean 
anything at aU. 

Xow what sort of a document is our inscription ? It is clear that it is not 
a treaty or avvOyjKT) forming the League ; we possess the very end of it (shown 
by the blank stone below), and it contains neither oath-formula nor any other 
mark of a treaty; moreover, 1. 37 probably refers to the preceding awO^^Kai, 
— [avj Se Tt 9 TToXi? fj-tj a'TroaT€[LXrji k ara ra? [avp6)jKa]<; avveSpovi — , 
while the reference in 1. 40 to tt/v hvlyapnv t1}\v TeTaypivyjv shows that the 
contingents of the members had already been settled, presumably by the 
avvdfjKM. It seems ecpially clear that it is not a decree or law of the avvehpoi ; 
no doubt they could have decided as to their meetings, fixed a quorum, appointed 
TTpoeSpoi, and other such matters, but they could never have decreed such 
provisions as 1. 18 ra Se Bo^avra rot? <TW€6[p]ot? ^Kvpia] eJvai, or 1. 20 irepl 
Be Ta)[i' ei*] tui avveBpioii Bo^dprcov fxy e^ecr7\_<i) rai?] | TroXetrir evOvva^ 
XapLjSdveiv [Trapja twv c’nroaTeXXofievMV <jvveBpw\v. It must then be an act 
of the constituent assembly of the League, a constitutive act.-^ The League 
would be formed by a number of treaties; delegates or TTpecr/Sei? from the 
constituent members would then meet and pass the constitutive law of the 
League, of which I take our docimient to form part; subsequent meetings 
would be held by the synedri. 

This being so, one can probably restore the gap in 1. 40 : — Kai dv rt? 
7roXi9 [/a?) d]7roo'TetX77t rpv Bv[vafj.ii' Trj]v Terayfieppi', di> 6 apy^oDV ? 
7ra][ payyeXXjp, k.tX. The spacing of the letters in the inscription varies, and 
as far as I can see from measurements the twelve letters given for this gap by 
Cavvadias constitute a maximum, while eleven would be fully sufficient. As 
the contingent of each city was already reTayp-evi'i, fixed (i. e. by the treaties, 
presumably), it cannot have been provided that some one should fix it again. 
On the other hand, the calhng out of the contingents already fixed would 
certainly rest with Demetrius as commander-in-chief. Hence I would read, 
after reTaypLevyv, ^dv o yyep,wv nra'^payyeKKyi?^ 

It is unfortunate that the latter part of 1. 36 is so broken. Cavvadias 
prints the reading of l.G. iv.. 924 : VlpoeBpeveiv [Be ]wv paaT 


=3 Emphasised by Beloeh. .3. 1, 737. League of Corinth) ; Tro\(n^aa~Kae6T,~6 

-* See tlie interesting study of the con- riytlfuov wAfur/i]. Also the proeee<iings of 
stimtive law of the League of Corinth Philip in the .Social War with regard 
given by Wilckeii, np. cit. to the League troops. 

-= Cf. I.O. ii.- 1. 23t) (Philip TI and 
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[ ’'A;']. But Wilhelm considers that Nikitsky's later reading 

/SacTi (for paar) is certain. As Ma/teSoi'Jwi' is out of the question in 303, the 
reading must be JlpoeSpeveLv [^e .... t\S>v ^aaL\\ea>v . — ^'Ai* . . ], i. e. there 
is a space of two letters vacant at the end of the line ; the lines end irregularly, 
and as many as three spaces are vacant at the end of 11. 5 and G. The subject 
of the sentence being tow? TTpoiSpovi, the real question now is, was the pre- 
position avTL or pera ] If pera, one would expect tov /3aa-(\e&)?, as Aiitigonus' 
presence could hardly be expected ; still, the proedri might be considered in 
theory the colleagues of both kings. If uvti, a rather startling vista is opened 
up. I see no means of deciding. 

Lastl}’, one must look at the fragment 3 ;3. As it contains part of an oath- 
formula, it belongs to a crvvdtjKtj. as Cavvadias points out : it cannot, therefore, 
be part of our inscription, No. 3. It may not belong to the same period at all. 
MTiether it can be part of one of the preliminary ffwOljKai of Demetrius’ League 
may depend on the true reading of 1. 31, which Cavvadias gives as [/SaapXelav 

rpv a ? . MTiat Cavvadias’ representation of the stone shows, however, 

is clearly a lambda, A ; perhaps a fre.sh examination might show if it be really 
A, or ’ A[vTiy6vov, or A[r]prjTplov. The two proper names in 3 /S, ’Ayamu? 
and ’HXetov?, offer no difficulty. Elis, we have seen, may well have been in 
Demetrius’ Leagrre; and as to Achaea. Demetrius freed some towns in 303 
(Diod. 20, 103, 4). I am aware that many text-books state that Alexander 
dissolved the Achaean League in 324; but the statement is cpiite imformded. 
The passage in Hc'perides (/cara Aep. col. 18) runs /cat tcov eiriTayparcdv o)v 
i1K€V (f>epo)v Trap’ ’AXe^dvSpov .... Trepl tov Toa? Koivoix; avWoyovt; 
'A^aicvv T6 /cat ’Ap/cdScoi/ /cat BotcsTcoi/ [breaks off]. The words as they 
stand have no meaning, and we have no right to invent one. The 
invention is not even probable; for if Alexander really gave these three 
peoples a first-class grievance by ordering the dissolution of their Leagues 
(he can have had no time to carry out the dissolution, any more than he 
had time to carry out the restoration of the Samians, which he did order 
in 324), how came it that Achaea and Arcadia refused to join the Greeks in 
the Lamian war, while Boeotia heartily aided Antipater ? In fact, Polybius 
(2, 41) is cpiite exphcit about the old Achaean League ; its dissolution took place 
somewhere between Alexander's time and the 124th Olympiad (284 3-281/0 b.c.), 
and he implies that it was not an act but a process. If Ayatoa? must mean 
a League (why not a Folk?), there is no difficulty about supposing that 
the old Achaean League existed in 303. But 3 jd mag not belong to this 
period. 

The conclusion then is that in the Epidaurus inscription No. 3 we have 
part of the constitutive act of Demetrius’ League of 303, a League of which the 
literary sources tell us comparatively httle, but which is epigraphically attested 
by three inscriptions of Eretria {I.G. xii. 9. 198, 199, 210). Details of procedure 
apart, we see that Demetrius’ League was primarily (though not exclusively) 
based on cities, that it was planned on a Panhellenic scale, and that, after 
Cassander was overthrown, it was to meet at the four Panhellenic festivals. 
The adoption of the system of irpoehpoi was meant as a compliment to Athens. 
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The inscription also confirms the well-estabhshed fact that Antigonus I re- 
garded himself (and Demetrius) as standing in Alexander's place and monarch 
of the whole empire ; for Demetrius envisages the day when, himself in Asia, 
he shall hand over the conduct of the League’s affairs to a general appointed 
‘ for the common protection,’ just as Alexander had entrusted them, under 
the same title, to Antipater. 


AAh AAh Tarx. 



BRONZE WORK OF THE GEOMETRIC PERIOD AND ITS RELATION 

TO LATER ART 


‘ In the pottery of the Geometric style,’ says Dr. Buschor in his Greek 
Vase Painting,^ ‘ are latent the forces which we see afterwards expanding in 
contact with the East as well as the oldest beginnings that we can trace of 
that brilliant continuous development which led to the proud heights of 
Klitias, Euphronios and Meidias. Its producers may be unreservedly 
described as Greeks.’ 

The statement is a challenge to the less cautious supporters of the con- 
tinuity of Bronze and Iron Age culture in Greece. But it is concerned only 
with vases and vase-painting. One is tempted to search farther afield for 
fuller illumination, particularly in branches of art other than vase-painting. 
"Whatever stage of development a culture may be in, it always requires pottery, 
however crude and in however small a quantity, since pottery is for use : 
objects purely ornamental, however, can, under certain circumstances, be 
dispensed with. In pottery, therefore, a certain minimum of continuity in 
tradition and inheritance from previous cultures is inevitable ; but in the arts 
of pure adornment this may not be the case. Thus sculpture and bronze work 
are branches of art which may remain submerged during periods of unrest 
and upheaval. Peoples on the move will not burden themselves with works of 
art ; conquerors in the flush of victory have not the inclination nor the conquered 
the courage or incentive to develop the non-utilitarian arts and crafts. Thus 
t the continuity of the Bronze and Iron Ages in Greece may be tested bv evidence 
other than that of pottery; metal-work in particular may afiord instructive 
evidence, especially ornaments in bronze, which, from their nature and material, 
might contain the germ of revival and continuity. 

I propose, then, in the course of this paper, to examine some of the earliest 
known examples of the bronze-worker’s art of post -Mycenaean times, both 
from the point of view of the technique employed and of the types mo.st 
favoured. The results may help to throw some fight on the relation which 
the cruder plastic works of Geometric art. bear to fully developed Hellenic art. 

That the period of unrest and upheaval in history which corresponds to 
the so-called Geometric period in art produced no sculpture seems certain. 
On a priori grounds it seems almost incredible that sculpture, however crude, 
can have been achieved at least in the tenth and ninth centuries b.c. In fact 
no examples of it have been found. That the earliest and crudest bronzes of 
Geometric times are not studied is principally due to the fact that they are 


^ P. 18, Mr. Richards' translation. 
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almost -R'liollv unattractive, often ludicrous. Yet, standing, as they do, at 
the threshold of Hellenic art their importance is manifest.'^ 

Technique . — The method of manufacture of the crudest and earliest 
Geometric bronze figures is not so much the method of bronze-casting as that 
of bronze-velding. The simplest human figures (see Figs. 4. h and 7, a, b, c) 
in bronze consist of one or more bars of bronze which are hammered out into 
the four component limbs. The legs, as a rule, remain together and are 
barelv separated, consisting of two parallel bars. The arms consist of smaller 
bars welded on or bent and beaten into the required attitude. The waist is 
the central body of the bar, and the shoulders and breast are formed by flat- 
tening the upper part of the bar itself. The narrowness of the waist is increased 
and emphasised by the cutting away of the arms.® These ‘ fiddle-shaped ’ 
waists are the result of technique and are. I think, in no way derived from 
Mycenaean or Cycladic ' fiddle-shaped ’ idols. The head and neck are achieved 
by the working of the end of the bar. All other bronzes of the crudest 
Geometric type are similarly formed. M’elding, cutting and beating are the 
three processes principally employed. 

It is thus abundantly clear that the earliest bronze figures exhibit none 
of the characteristics of the fine and elaborate works of art of the Cretan 
bronze-casters. The Tylissos bronzes.^ the praying figure in the British Museum 
of the Tylissos type,® and the magnificent bull and athlete recently acquired 
by Captain E. G. Spencer-Churchill * are the products of an age which had 
mastered the art of solid bronze-casting. The Tylissos and similar figures have 
the appearance of having been cast from clay models ; the fine bull and athlete 
group is, according to Sir Arthur Evans, in all probability cast from a finer 
model which may have been of wax. In any case welding and beating and 
such simpler and cruder processes are not part of the stock-in-trade of the 
Cretan bronze-worker. It is remarkable that we have, as yet, no examples 
of earlier Cretan bronze craft in which these Geometric processes occur. 
Throughout the history of Cretan art bronzes were made, as far as we know, 
by the one process of casting. AVith the cruder Geometric figures, on the other 
hand, welding and beating is the earliest stage; there comes next an inter- 
mediate stage in which the figure is first cast and then treated with the hammer 
and chisel. Thus the body of a Zeus from Dodona (Fig. 4, b) is composed from 
the original bar cut and subdivided into limbs. But its hair and features are 
rendered with the chisel. Two later figures from Arcadia of the same tvpe 
(Fig. 4. (I. c) are. on the other hand, cast and then finished with the finer 


- The examples 1 hav'e chosen for discus- 
sion are nearly all at Athens, where is by far 
the largest and finest collection of Geo- 
metric bronzes in existence. The larger 
European and American museums have but 
few bronzes of this period ; their style and 
workman.ship is not such as to appeal to 
collectors by whose agency most of the large 
museums outside Greece are stocked. The 
bulk of the Geometric bronzes at Athen.s 
are the result of excavations such as those 


at Olympia, Argos and the Acropolis. 

^ See De Kidder. Cat. d^s Bronzes trouves 
SKf rAero/).^ Xos. 602-(i9-l, G97, etc. 

^ J- Tlazzidakis. 7\>d.issos a I'tpoqae }nino- 
enne, 1921, PI. VI., and F. X. Pryce, J.H.S. 
41, 1921, p. SO ff., and Fig. 2. 

^ Pryce, op, cit. 

® Sir Arthur Evans. J.H.S. 41^ 1921, 
p. 247 ff. A single and not a double mould 
was probably used for this figure. 
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tools, the features, in particular, being simply chiselled in. A helmeted 
warrior of the ‘ Promachos ’ type from Dodona (Fig. 7, c) is .siniilarlv 
finished after casting, though it retains, more than most bronzes, the 
appearance of the older ' bar technique.' 

The final stage is not properly reached until the .sixth century, when the 
figure is, as with the Cretan bronzes, cast complete in every detail in one 
process. Even then finishing touches are often added with the chisel (see 
Fig. 6. «, h. two fine bronzes from Olvmpia). 

Thus not until the sixth century, strictly speaking, did the art of making 
small bronze figures attain once more the level reached by the Cretan bronze- 
workers of Middle Minoan times. 



VROM Oly.mpia. .^nd Centaur: Mew York. 

Derelopment of tijpes . — I have chosen four principal type-groups as being 
most clearlv illustrative of the development of traditional types from the earliest 
Geometric times to the period of full Hellenic art. None of these types is to 
be found in pre-Geometric art in a clear and unequivocal way. 

The Horse . — The first is the standing or walking horse made to be seen 
en profile. One of the most finely finished exam 2 )les come.s from Olympia 
(Fig. 1). Similar bronze figures of horses are found on almost all the Oeometric 
sites of the mainland of Greece, from Laconia to the ^ ardar valley c)n the 
east and from Olympia to Lenkas on the west." Horses of the .same type, 
sometimes with minor variations of treatment, are found fart'her north in 
Central Europe at Hallstatt and other Iron Age sites,® and the type is found 
again more to the east in the Iron Age cemeterie.s of the southern C'aucasus.^ 
The extreme popularity of this particular type of ornament in ( ireece is remark- 


” See my paper in the 
Journal, T. No. 3, p. 109. Examples are 
there collected from a large number of sites 
in tlie mainland. 

^ See Hocrnes. Viycsch, <1. Kutifit, 


PI. XV.. and von Sacken. con Hall- 

stait, PI. XV. 

® C’hantre. Ri rhcrvhri anth ropologuiiu s 
dans Ic Ctiucasr, IT p. 140 (Cleorgial. 
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able. Variations of an interesting type are seen at Olympia, and approxi- 
mately tlie same type appears in ivory work at Sparta. It is finally seen in a 
fuUy developed form in tlie magnificent cavalry frieze of Prinias in Crete, 
where all the essential characteristics of the bronze Geometric horses 
are retained — the narrow barrel-shaped body, the long tail reaching almost 
to the groimd, the hogged mane and the large, clearly-marked hooves. The 
mounted warrior is himself a variant of the ■' Promachos’ type of spearman of the 
crude Geometric bronzes dealt with below. The horse is essentially the large, 
long-legged Xorthern horse, like the modern Hungarian type, which bears 
affinities to the type of horse of the Hallstatt culture, which was large-limbed 
and tall.i® The same type of horse is seen in later cla.ssical art in the coins of 
Tarentum and of Alexander I. of Macedon,^® and is very different from the 
.small horse of Ionic art of the sixth century or of the Parthenon frieze. 

These early bronze figures of horses, then, appear to be derived from a 
Xorthern source and to belong to a tradition which is essentially that of the 
Geometric culture of Greece. It sur\dved in cla.ssical art most clearly in the 
sculptures of the temple of Prinias in Crete, where, as in the Dictaean cave 
many of the elements of Geometric art remained less influenced by the Orient 
than was usually the case. 



Fio. 3 (' I . h , c). — B roxze C'extax'ks (o) from Olympia, (6) axd (c) from 
THE Acropolis at .Athens. 


The Centaur . — The second tF'pe that originates for later plastic art in the 
bronzes of the Geometric period is the Centaur. I give here four examples 
(Figs. 2 and 3, a, b, c] that show adecj[uately the development from the crudest 
Geometric figure of the ‘ bar technique ’ through the medium of what might 
be termed a ‘ sub-Geometric ’ type to the fully-developed archaic art of the 


Olympia, Bronzes, PI. XIV. Xo.s. 216— 

218. 

“ B.S.A. XIII. p. 7S, Fig. 17, a. 

Annvario della Sc. Ital. in Atene, 
I. ji. 52. 

See Pumpelly, E.rplorations in Turkes- 
tan, 1908. II. PI. 88, Fig. 1. 


B.Al.C. Italy, p. 184, etc. 

B.M.C. Alacedon, p. 156. 

Fig. 2 is of unknown provenance, now 
in Xew A'ork. Fig. 3'( is from Olympia, and 
the other two (b and c) from the Acropolis 
at Athens. 
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sixth century. In each case the Centaur seems to have carried on a shoulder 
the Centaur's traditional weapon — the branch of a tree. To the earliest period 
of crude bronze work belongs the most interesting group in New York of a 
Centaur ^vresthng with a man ; but it is of fine finish and indicates a con- 
siderable originality of composition, which, in the Geometric period is, of 
course, exceptional. The long tail that joins the base, the large flanks and 
narrow barrel of the Centaur, the incised pattern on the base and the shape of 
the base itself show that it belongs to the same period as the horses. 

That these four examples of Centaurs represent the types of three distinct 
periods of growth and not merely three unequal attempts more or less con- 
temporary is susceptible of proof. Thus the horse body and the base of the 
first two (Figs. 2 and 3, a) are identical in style and convention tvith those of 
the horses of the earliest period of bronze work described above. The narrow 
barrel and long legs are those of the usual bronze horses. That such horses 
belong to the earliest period of bronze work in Geometric times is evident from 
the stratification at Sparta, which is our only scientifically established criterion. 
The period when these bronzes were first produced seems to have been when 
Geometric culture was already firmly estabhshed and bronze first began to be 
used for pure ornament and not simply for objects of use.^® The crudest 
Centaur, therefore (Fig. 3, a), can be attributed to the earliest period of bronze 
art on sound stratigraphical evidence. 

The third Centaur (Fig. 3, b) can, on styhstic groimds, be associated with 
a large group of bronzes, terra-cottas and sculpture that exhibit the first 
attempt of Greek art to escape from the purely Geometric conventions. In 
this figure the Geometric stiffness is overcome to a certain extent and the 
features are clearly evolved and carefully worked. But there is still a clumsi- 
ness of execution and a rigidity of composition; gestures are there without 
expression, movement without fife — but this, at any rate, is an advance upon 
the almost symbolic schematism of the earlier figure. The same characteristics 
are seen in the famous archaic sculpture group of Kitylos and Dirmys at 
Athens. In detail the features of the face and the neatly arranged hair associate 
this bronze with bronzes such as the beautiful figure from Delphi or the 
cruder and probably earlier figure from the Acropolis at Athens,'-® both of 
which must belong to the seventh century. 

In the fourth example the real licung spirit of Greek art has burst its 
bonds. All the freshness and delicacy of Ionian art of the late sixth century 
has transformed the dry bones of the old Geometric style into a vital and 
living conception ; but without the old Geometric idea the final achievement 
would hardly have been possible. 

Zeus . — A third and equally instructive example is seen in a type that has 
persisted through all the phases of plastic Greek art with singularly httle 
variation. It represents Zeus hurhng a thunderbolt. A crude example of 
this type of the Geometric period comes from Dodona (Fig. I, b). It cxempli- 


Richter, Handbook to the Jlct. Museum, 
p. 44, Fig. 23. 

See B.tS.A. XIII. p. 111. They were 
not found in tlie lowe.st strata. 


19 Bronzes. PI. III. 

9“ De Ridder, Catalogue, p. 244. Xo. 607. 
91 Carapanos, Dodone ct ses mines, PI. 


XIII. 4. 
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lies most clearly what I have called the ' bar technique.’ The limbs are literally 
hewn apart from the body and beaten into rounded bars. By the separation 
of the arms from the sides a pronounced waist is formed, but the whole figure 



Fi.:. 4 (</, t, <■). — Bronzk FiiU’ke.s or Zkc.s; (a) (c) 

FROM .ArC.^IIIA. (A) IROM IJoOONA. 

is hardlv more than a heavy silhouette. The features, as in all similar (jleometric 
features, are sketchy and vague. 

Two later e.xamples from Arcadia (Fig. 4, a, c) show a more successful 
development from the cruder prototype, but cast, and not worked in the 
bar technique.' 



Fig. 5. — Bronze Fig. 0 (*7, b ). — Bronze Figx’res or 

Figure of Zeu.s. Zeus FKOii Olympia. 


A fourth e.xample (Fig. -5) seems to belong to a transitional period between 
‘ bar technique ' and casting. The figure is cast but the shapes and outline 
of the ■ bar technique ' are retained. The features are crude but not so sketchv 
as in the Dodona example. 

Fig. 6, n, b, shows the final development of the type in full fifth-centurv 
art. Both come from Olympia.'-- 


-- Bronzes, FI. VII 43, 45. 
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Warrior . — In the bronze figures of warriors brandishing spears, which are 
so common in the Geometric period, the *' bar technique ’ is seen most clearly. 
Here, in nearly every case, the sides of the bar are cut away and bent round 
to form arms, while the lower part of the bar is divided into two parts for 
legs. This being the simplest form of the technique, it was found that the 
warrior brandishing a spear lent itself most readily to the method. For this 



Fig. T (a. h. c). — Bronze Figures of tV.\RTtiORS; (ri) 

FROM Corinth, (6) fro.m Delphi, (c) from Dodon.-v. 

reason more instances of this tcqie are found than of any other and the type 
became the more easily perpetuated. Three examples are here given 
(Fig. 7, a, b, c), of which the first two clearly belong to the earhest period of 
Geometric bronze art, while the third, which is cast, again exhibits the transi- 
tion from ‘ bar technique ’ to casting. 

Attic features. — Finally, I propose to examine the continuity of Geometric 
and classical art from a slightly different point of view that concerns rather 



the latest than the earliest phase of Geometric and sub-Oeometric bronze work. 
Here, in my opinion, it is pos.sible to trace, at least in Attic art, the gradual 
development from the earlie.st period of plastic art the features characteristic 
of the Attic face, wliich reaches its final and developed perfection in the poroA 


From Corinth, Dt-lplii and Dodona respectivi ly. (Xational Museum, Xos. 772t), 7dl5, 
and Carapanos. 33.) 

J.H.S. — VOL. XLTF. P 
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sculptures of the Acropolis. All my examples come from Attica — the majority 
from the Acropolis itself. I am not concerned in this series with the technique 
of the body. 

It may be more convenient to tabulate the examples with which I shall deal. 

1. From the Acropolis. Now in the National Museum, No. 6627. De 
Bidder, Catalogue des bronzes. No. 697, p. 214. Fig. 214. Head and flattened 
body to the waist of a bronze human figure (Fig. 8). 

2. From the Acropolis. Now in the National Museum, No, 6628. De 
Bidder, No. 50, p. 20, Fig. 1. Bronze figure of a warrior in a helmet (Fig. 8). 



4 


Fig. 0 . — He .\0 of Bronze Figure from the .Acropolis .ct .Athens, 



5 7 8 

Fig. 10 . — -He.cds op Bronze Figures from the .Acropolis .\t Athens. 

3. From the Acropolis. Now in the National Museum, No. 6613. De 
Bidder, No. 702, p. 248. Fig. 219. Bronze figure of a man wearing a conical 
cap of an oriental tjqie (Fig. 8). 

4. From the Acropolis. Now in the National Museum, No. 6494. De 
Bidder, No. 819, p. 330, Fig. 323. Bronze female head surmounted by a cushion 
and a concave disc (Fig. 9). 

5. From the Acropolis. Now in the National Museum, No. 6612. De 
Bidder, No. 701, p. 247. Fig. 218. Bronze male figure wearing a conical hehnet 
or cap (Fig. 10). 

6 (a). Silver tetradrachm of Athens. Formerly in the possession of 
M. Feuardent, Paris. M' eight 17-70 grammes (Fig. 11). 
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(b) Silver tetradrachm of Athens. From the Philippsen collection. 
M'eight 1(3-93 grammes (Fig. 11). 

7. From the Acropolis. Now in the National Museum. No. 6(318. De 
Ridder, No. 699. p. 246, Fig. 216. Bronze male figure (Fig. 10). 

8. From the Acropolis. Now in the National Museum, No. 6617. De 
Ridder, No. 698, p. 24.3, Fig. 215. Bronze figure alnio.st identical with No. 7 
above (Fig. 10). 



Fii.:. 11. — S:lver Tetr.aur.^cums of -Athens or the E.^rliest Type. 


9 (a). Silver tetradrachm of Athens. Now in the British Museum {B.M. 
C. Attica, PI. I. 6) (Fig. 12), 

(b). Silver tetradrachm of Athens. Now in the Fitzwilliam Museum, 
Cambridge (Fig. 12). 

10. Painted clay plaque from Olympos in Attica. Now in the Metro- 
politan Museum, New York. Richter, Handbook, p. 56, Fig. 32. The scene 
represents four mourners at a bier upon which lies a corpse (Fig. 13). 




h 

9 

Fig. 12. — Silver Tetr.vur.vchms of Athens of the E.vrliest Type. 

11. Fragments of a Proto- Attic vase from the Kynosarges cemetery, 
Athens. Some of the fragments are now in the National Museum, Athens, 
and some in the possession of the British School at Athens. See J.H.S. 1902. 
Pis. II.-IY. and p. 29, and J.H.S. 1912, p. 383. The decoration shows a bearded 
man standing in a two-horsed chariot and a charioteer holding the reins. A 
third figure stands behind the chariot (Fig. 14). 

12. Figure in poms limestone of a maiden from the so-called ■' Erechtheioii 
Pediment. ’ Now in the Acropolis Museum. See Dickins, Acropolis Ma.semn 
Catalogue, I. p. 68, and Heberdey, Altatlische Porosskidptur, PI. II. (Fig. 15). 

13. Sih’er tetradrachm of Athens now in the collection of M. Empedocles. 
Athens (Fig. 16). 

All the examples in this series are derived directly from the original fount 
of Attic art. M’hatever alien or external influences may appear in them are 
incidental and do not hide the e.sssentially Attic characteristics which appear 
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in each of the series after the first two. Thus, according to De Eidder, Xo. 4 
shows ‘ Egypto-Phoenician ’ influence, whatever this term may mean. The 
hair above the brow in this instance he further compares to that of a well- 
known Mycenaean ivory head.^'* De Bidder further considers the conical caps 
worn bv the figures Xos. 3 and 5 to be of an Assyrian or Cypriote type. 

What is important, however, is that the features of the faces and the 
general type of the figures is neither Ass\T:ian, Mycenaean nor ‘ Egypto- 
Phoenician.' That they were all made in Athens seems most probable in view 
of the fact that in Xos. 7 and 8 we have two figures that differ slightly and are 
clearly from the same workshop. Xos. 2, 3, and 5 exhibit the same technique 
and style and it seems unnecessary to assume that such figures are importations. 

Xo. 1, although from Attica, shows not so much an Attic work of art as 
one which belongs to the end of the full Geometric period. It belongs to a 
t^q)e and a school of art which are found in a known and limited area. The 
Argolid, Laconia, Arcadia, Attica and Phocis have afforded numerous 
examples of this very rigid but clearly-cut art. One might say that the 
eastern half of the Corinthian gulf and the whole of the Saronic formed the 
centre round which the artists of this school grouped themselves. The rigid 
style of the hair and the flat, ugly treatment of the face is all that Geometric 
art could effect in its first essay at features and detail. Hitherto the body 
alone had been successfully achieved and the features were barely indicated. 
The same artistic traditions appear in the earliest sculpture of the seventh 
century of the Argolid,^^ Arcadia, Laconia and Delphi,^® but not in Attica. 
In Crete, especially at Prinias,-® it survives much later into the sixth century. 
This widespread style formed the nucleus from which subsequently the more 
brilliantly developed local schools of Greece broke away upon courses of their 
own. It forms the firm basis of subsequent Greek art and is evolved in and 
by the mainland of Greece itself. 

Xo. 2 shows a considerable advance upon this uniform style and has 
elements of what later develops into the Attic style. 

In Xos. 3, i, and 5 appear the first traces of one of the many oriental 
elements that, by the offer of new ideas and new types, were to stimulate 
the uninspired repetition of Geometric art into life and style. Already, with 
the appearance of these external alien influences the true Attic features are form- 
ing. The thick bps, broad, sc^uare face, large eyes and prominent nose which 
persist in Attic art down to the middle of the sixth century are already definite, 
at least in X'os. I and 5, which, nevertheless, retain the strong rigid technique 
of the last Geometric works. 

In Xos. 6 ( 0 ) and 6 (b) we see the same features on coins of Attica itself. 
Precisely the same type of face is seen on the tetradrachms of the Acropolis 
hoard.®® but these are, for the most part, so damaged by the fire of the 


24 Perrot and Chipiez, Histoire de fart, 
VI. p. 811, Fie. 380. 

The Apollo of Tenea, and cf. Delphi, 
Sculpt. PI. I. 

-® Stais. Cat. Sat. iMus. Athens, Xos. C, 


-■ Wace and Tod, Sparta Mas. Cat. 

p. 120. 

Delphi. Bi'oiizos, I’l. III. 

Annnnrio. l.c. 

-Journ. Inhrtint. Xiiinisiunl. I. PI. I. .a. 
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Persian destruction that they do not illustrate my point so clearly as better 
preserved coins of the same type. It has long been held by many numismatists 
that the coins of this crude type are barbaric imitations of finer types. 
Professor P. Gardner considers them to be the coins struck for the troops of 
Xerxes while they were in Greece, and sees confirmation of his view in the 
discovery of the Acropolis hoard and in the similar hoard found on the Xerxes 
canal in Chalcidice.®^ Imhoof-Blumer and J. P. Six similarly held them 
to be barbaric, but the former attributed them to the time of Cleisthenes and 
the latter to that of Hippias.®- 

But from the stylistic evidence of the series of monuments here given 
it is clear that the type of head on these so-called ‘ barbaric ’ coins falls into 
its place in the development of the characteristic Attic face ; its position, 
moreover, is by no means late in the series. This seems effectually to dispose 
of the theory that these coins are barbaric imitations and supports the view of 
Head,®^ who considered them to be tho earliest coins of any land bearing the 
type of the human head. The features of the head of Athena on the coins 
Xos. 6 (a) and (6) and 9 (a) and (b) are almost identical with the features of the 
two bronzes Nos. 7 and 8. The large ears, level eyes, prominent heavy nose 
and square chin are common to all, and are precisely the features character- 
istic of faces on proto- Attic pottery, as in the case of the vase No. 11 or the 
splendid plaque No. 10. But whether, chronologically, the bronzes precede 
the proto- Attic pottery by any very great length of time it is impossible to 
say. The coins, in any case, can hardly be as early as the Kynosarges vase, 
which falls in date between the Aegina vase of Perseus and the Harpies ^ and 
the fine vase in New York — approximately to a date about 650 B.c. 

The final development in early Attic art of this Attic type of face is seen 
in No. 12, the beautiful maiden of the ‘ Erechtheion Pediment,’ which dates 
to about 550 b.c. Here the harsher features of the earlier faces are softened. 
Another Athenian tetradrachm. No. 13, shows this finally perfected face in all 
its purity before it had become radically changed by the refined and rather 
over-delicate features of the Ionic art that flooded Attica after 510 b.c.^® 

From all these examples, then, of the Attic face it is possible to trace a 
steady development from the harsher and more widespread mainland Geometric 
and sub-Geometric types to the purest Attic. The general type has become 
speciahsed. So, too, in Aegina, in Argos and elsewhere, other local tvpes and 
styles were differentiated and the local schools of art grew up from the one 
common stem. Even as far down in the fine of development as the Olvmpos 
plaque the composition is taken ultimately from the funeral scenes depicted 
on the earliest Geometric vases of the Dipylon. 


History of Ancient Coinage, p. 151. 
Gardner, op. cit. p. 153. 

Historia Kumormn p. 369. 

A. Z. 1882, Pis. IX, X. 

Richter, J.H.S. 1912, p. 370. 

There are, of course, other arguments 
to support this view, which do not properly 
belong to the subject of this paper. Thus, 


for instance, there is no adequate reason 
why either the democracy of Cleisthenes, 
Hippias, or the army of Xerxes should 
strike such rude coins. The two former 
had admirable Attic artists available, while 
lonians in the Persian army would almost 
certainly have been employed. After all, 
the Persians were hardly barbarians in art. 
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The examples of the Geometric horse, the Centaurs, spearmen and the 
Zeus figures are important in that they show the preservation of type from the 
earliest phases of pure Geometric plastic art. From the bronze horses of 
Olympia to the frieze of Prinias, from the crude bronze Centaurs to the metopes, 
of the Parthenon, from the spearmen to the Athena Promachos, and from the 
Dodona Zeus to the perfected statuettes of Ohunpia there is a course of develop- 
ment which makes it po.ssible to reconstruct, however provisionally, the 
obscurer phases of early Greek art. These strange and unattractive bronze 



Fig. 15. — Limestoxe He.\d 
or Maiden ekom an Archaic 
Pedimental Sculpture on 
THE Acropolis at .\thens. 

toys of the earliest Geometric time, uninspiring though they be, must be 
considered in the light of the development of Greek art from the Geometric 
to the Classic. So, too, the crude bronzes of the Acropolis all fall into line in 
the detailed development of Attic art itself. 

The break in tradition of technique that is evident between the Cretan 
and Geometric bronzes indicates that, in bronze working at least, the new 
stock of Iron Age Greece had carried on none of the customs of the preceding 
Bronze Age. The gap between the two cultures remains unbridged, and Cretan 
bronzes had been long forgotten when the bronze-craftsmen of Geometric times 
first started to work. 


S. Cassox. 


TRACES OF THE RHAPSODE 


Ax Essay ox the Use of Recurkexx Similes ix the Iliad 

' I was not about to dispute the point, Tim,’ said young Cheeryble, laughing. . . . 
‘ All I was going to say was, that I hold myself under an obligation to the coincidence, 
that's all.’ 

■ Oh ! if you don’t dispute it, that’s another thing. I’ll tell j’ou what, tlnnigh — I 
wish you had. I wish you or anybody uould. I Mould so put down that man,' said 
Tim ... ‘ so put down that man by argument .’ — Xkholas yicJdeh)/. 

I 

"We know roughly, says Prof. Murray/ how a rhapsode set to work. He 
would be tempted to introduce bright patches. ... He would abhor the 
subordination of parts to the whole. 

This tendency, he suggests, explains the occurrence both in 0 (555 ff.) and 
in H (297 ff.) of the well-known description of a cloudless sky : ‘ Such lovely 
lines, once heard, were a temptation to any rhapsode, and likely to recur where- 
ever a good chance offered. The same explanation applies to the multiplied 
similes of B 455 ff. They are not meant to be taken all together ; they are 
alternatives for the reciter to choose from.' 

I quote this pronouncement, not because I want to quarrel with the most 
generous of scholars, but because it hits on particularly instructive passages. 
The constellation of similes at B 455 ff. marks, I suggest, a provisional climax 
in the movement of the poem, and the images here chosen are poetically 
relevant, not only to the immediate context but to the whole design. 
Similarly, the image of 0 555 ff. is not isolated, but provides a climax and a 
consiunmation to the whole series of images which decorates the movement 
F— 0. The kindred, though more impressive, image of H 297 ff, marks the 
beginning of yet another series. Finally, these examples illustrate a principle 
of Homer’s art, which has not, I think, been realised by critics. His similes 
are rarely isolated and detachable decorations, relevant only to their 
immediate context. More often they are so related to each other, and so 
arranged, hke the incidents, in formal patterns, that they become an 
important element in the organic structure of the poem. The cunning 
repetition, heightening and combination of images within his formal pattern 
is a device not only characteristic of Homer, but also of supreme importance 
for the appreciation of his art. It provides us also. I shall submit, with a 
vahd argument for the unity of the Iliad. 

^ History of Greek Literature, 20 - 21 . 
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Sing, goddess, the wrath of Achilles, and the evils that it wrought ... in the 
accomplishment of the will of Zeus . . . heginning when the son of Atreus C[uarrelled 
with the glorious Achilles. The son of Zeus and Leto was angry becanse of Chryses. . . . 
Chryses had prayed, but it did not please Agamemnon ... so C'lu-y.ses prayed . . . and 
Apollo, in his anger, came, ‘ like the night ’ . . . and shot his arrows, and the pyres of 
the dead were burning. 

Achilles summoned an Assembly. Calchas spoke. Agamemnon'.s heart grew black 
with wrath, and his eyes were like a shining lire. He threatened to take away Briseis. 
Athene intervened to check Achilles. The Assembly continued, Achilles swore that he 
would leave the fighting, and Xestor tried in vain to lestoie peace. 

Then Agamemnon's second blunder, the taking of Briseis. corresponding in the pattern 
to the first, the refusal to give up Chryseis. 

That is the first group of incidents in the Iliad. The second is difi'erent, 
and has its own shape : 

Achilles iirayed to Thetis. She heard him, as she sat with her old father in the 
depths of the sea, and she came up from the sea, ' like a mist,' and jiromisod to help hci 
son. 

Odysseus and his crew restored Briseis, Chryses prayed, and sacrifice was made to 
Apollo. The day ended with feast and music and sleep. 

Thetis prayed to Zeus in Olympus, and the Thunderer promised his aid. He noddi>d. 
and. at the nod of his immortal head, Olympus trembled. 

Then the scherzo, the comedy of the Olympian Quarrel, in which Hephaestus was a 
more successful peacemaker than Xestor. The day ended in feast and song and sleep. 

The third group repeats the pattern of the first : 

Agamemnon's Dream and the Council; Xestor's Conrment. 

The Second Assembly, divided, like the first, by an intervention of Athene. 

Xestor’s advice, Agamemnon’s prayer and sacrifice. The army mustered. 

The similes are concentrated in this third part. In A we had only the 
three brief comparisons, ‘ Apollo came, like the night . . . the pyres were 
burning ’ ; ’ Agamemnon’s heart grew black with anger, and his eyes were like 
shining fire ‘ ; and ‘ Thetis heard, and came, like a mist from the sea." But 
the nod of the immortal head of Zeus is also relevant to our inquiry. 

In B we have the following similes ; 

The people, crowding to Assembly, were like bees pouring from a cleft in a rock, 
clustering on spring flowers. Gossip blazed among them. The earth groaned beneath 
them. 

After Agamemnon’s speech, the Assembly was moved like the waves of the Ikarian 
sea stiired by the east wind or the south ; like a cornfield bowing under the west wind. 

When Odysseus and Athene drove them back, they returned to the Assembly with 
the noise of a wave dashing on a great beach. 

After Agamemnon's second speech, they shouted for battle with the noise of a wave 
dashed by the south wind on a jutting headland. 

Finally, when the army mustered, Athene, not Gossip, was with them. The Hashing 
of their armour was like a fii-e in a mountain-fore.st. Throng after throng they came 
(imperfect), like flights of bird.s, geese, cranes or swans, over a meadow in Asia, and they 
came to a stand (aorist) in the flowery meadow of Scamander, as numerous as leaves or 
flowers ; they were as greedy and pereistent as Hies about pads of milk in spring. Theii' 
captains marshalled them as easily as goatherds divide their flocks. Agamemnon him- 
self was like Zeus (as to his eyes and head), like Poseidon, like Ares. As a bull in a herd 
of cows was Agamemnon made eminent by Zeus that day (aorist). 
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That is all. I submit that the similes are not thrown in at random. The 
three wave-images form a group, defining clearly the lines of the assembly 
episode : each repetition adds to the effect. Nor can we miss the connexion 
between the bees and spring flowers of the first simile and the leaves and flowers 
and flies round pails of milk in spring of the last paragraph. If Mr. Murray’s 
reciter keeps the bees, he will have to keep the flies and leaves and flowers ; and 
if so, he will have to keep the birds, or spoil his rhapsody. And if we look at 
the whole movement, we shall recogmse, I think, a fitness in the other images. 
If Apollo came like night, and shot, and the pyres were burning, the army, when 
it musters, is like a raging forest-fire. If Agamemnon's eyes in his anger were 
like shining fire, his eyes and head in this moment of his glory are hke the eyes 
and head of Zeus. The movement, which begins ‘ Achilles . . . Zeus . . . 
Achilles,’ ends, ‘ So eminent Zeus made Agamemnon on that day.' 

There remain isolated images, I admit; Thetis ‘ like a mist,’ the goatherds 
with their flocks, the bull in the herd of cows. These will be developed in the 
sequel. 

The Catalogue. is an Interlude, but between the Greek list and the Trojan 
there is an instructive simile : 

The army of the Greeks was like a fire raging over the whole land. Earth groaned, 
as beneath the anger of Zeus the Thunderer, when he lashes the earth because of 
Tj-phoeus. . . . 

It is a heightening of the fire-image, tvith a hint of coming trouble for the 
Achaeans. It links theimagery of B with the Catalogue. Let us see what happens 
after the Trojan list is ended. 

The Trojans advanced with a noise like that of birds, cranes, who have left the storm 
and rain behind, and wing their way through the sky, bringing death for Pygmies. They 
make ready their battle in the mists of morning. The Greeks were silent. 

The dust of the armies was like a mist on the mountains, not dear to shepherds, but 
better than night for a thief. You can only see as far as a stone's throw. 

The birds, the mist and the herdsmen. If F was made by a later hand 
than A, and if B was made bv yet another artist, anyhow it was a cunning 
craftsman who contrived the joinery.- 


II 

Herodotus ^ quotes Z 289-292 as part of Diomed’s Aristeia. He and his 
audience wanted a name for the whole strip of narrative, F-H, and they 
naturally called it after the hero whose exploits form the main part of its story. 
Diomed's own adventures have a unity and relevance of their own within 


2 A 47, 104, 359, B 87, 142, 206, 394, 
455 if., 780 ff., r 1 ff. I am indebted to 
H. Frankel, Homerische Gleichnisse, for 
a few references which I had overlooked. 
To Professor Bury, who was good enough 
to read this article in proof and to suggest 


an important modification, I am very much 
indebted. 

^ Hdt. I. 116. Drerup's ingenious ex- 
planation {Fiinfte Buch 47, Homerische 
Poetih I. 438) is unnecessary. 
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this larger group of incidents.^ But the larger group has also unity and 
relevance. The cause of the whole war, as of the present trouble, is a quarrel 
for a woman. So the poet, sketching in his background, shows us IMenelaus, 
Paris, Helen and Aphrodite, symbol of that source of human sorrow. And he 
makes Aphrodite Diomed's first Olympian \'ictim. He makes the meeting of 
Sarpedon and Tlepolemus the central scene of a symmetrical pattern. Then 
he puts Ares, god of the worse plague, war, to balance Aphrodite. AVith 
Hecuba for Priam. Ajax for Menelaus, Hector for Paris and Andromache for 
Helen, he rounds off his pattern, and prepares us for the sequel. 

But he subordinates this pattern tilso to a larger scheme. P is linked with 
B by the images at the beginning, H with 0 both by the prominence of Diomed, 
now turned back by the thunderbolt of Zeus, and by the pattern of the images, 
which cuts across the sharp division of the narrative, and is completed only 
with the watchhres at the end of 0. 0 again is linked with 1 by the balancing 

of a Greek and a Trojan assembly.® That is as it should be. We are brought 
back to the tone of with its assemblies and supplications, its long speeches, 
and its lack of similes. The movement which began when Agamemnon 
spurned the suppliant Chryseis ends with the rejection by the tragic hero of 
the Achaean prayers. 

The contents of r-0 may be tabulated thus : 

First Battle. 

Paris challenges. Helen and Priam. The Oath-Taking. Paris r. Menelaus. 

Pandarus breaks the truce. 

Agamemnon's review, and the insult to Diomed. 

Death of Pandarus. 

Diomed v. Aphrodite. 

Sarpedon v. Tlepolemus. 

Diomed r. Ares. 

Hector withdraws to Troy. 

Diomed talks with Glaucus, and the two men make friends. 

Hector and Hecuba. The Supplication. Hector and Andromache. Hector r. Ajax 

Xight. Assemblies, truce, the wall and burial of the dead. 

Second Battle. 

Divine Assembly. Hera and Athene in their chariot, 

Greek defeat. Diomed turned back by thunderbolt. 

Hera tries to rouse Poseidon. 

Greek defeat. Teucer's archery. 

Hera and Athene in their chariot, turned back. 

Xight. Trojan Assembly. Watchfires. Greek Assembly. 

THE EMBASSY TO ACHILLES. 

The armies advanced, the Trojans like cranes. The dust was like a 
mountain mist, not dear to shepherds. The similes link E with B, but that, 
we shall find, does not exhaust their significance. 


I have discussed this matter in J.H.S. condemns the separation of 0 524 ff. from 
1920, 49 ff., and in my book. The Pattern of I 53 ff., but himself puts asimder [what 
the Iliad, 34 ff. the Mizse has joined together, by making a 

® A\ ilamowitz {Homer und die llins, 35) sharp division at the end of E [ib. 297). 
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Tlie first episode, the duel of llenelaus and Paris, begins thus : 

Paris challenged and Menelaus rejoiced like a lion who has found his prey. ^ Paris 
recoiled like a man who has met a snake. Hector rebuked him. ‘ Hector,' he answered, 

‘ you have a heart as hard as a woodcutter's axe, with which he cuts a ship's timber.’ 

It ends with Menelaus, cheated by Aphrodite, going up and down the field, 
and looking for his- prey like a wild beast. 

These are the only images of immediate structural importance. In the 
oath-taking there are none at all. In the Tcichoscopia there is a group of three, 
the old men chirping like cicadas, Odysseus like a ram (Agamemnon in B was 
a bull), and the words of Odysseus ‘ like snow.’ I shall try to mention all 
developed similes as they occur. The reader will judge for himself how far I 
do justice to their relative importance in the poem.® 

The second incident begins with a divine colloquy and the intervention of 
Athene, who incites Paudarus to break the truce. iShe came like a star, hurled 
by Zeus as a portent to sailors or to a host ; it flashes ; many sparks fly from it. 
"When Menelaus w'as wounded, she saved him from serious hurt, brushing away 
the arrow which had touched him as a mother brushes a fly from her sleeping 
child. Still, the blood flowed and stained his flesh as a Maeonian or Parian 
woman stains ivory with crimson. Machaon tended him. 

Agamemnon, indignant, mustered his men again for battle. He chid the 
laggards. ' MTi}' do you stand terrified, like fawns 1 ' He found Idonieneus 
with his Cretans, bold as a boar. The cloud of footmen with the Ajaxes was 
like a cloud seen by a goatherd from his look-out on the mountains, as it is 
driven towards him by the west wind over the sea. He shivers and withdraws 
his flock into a cave.^ 

That development of the ‘ mist on the mountains, not dear to shepherds ’ 
is the only full simile in the episode of the Re'vfiew. 

Agamemnon pas.ses on. He has his interviews with Nestor and Odysseus. 
M'hen he reaches Diomed, his patience is exhausted, and he insults him. Diomed 
answers vith the modesty of a good soldier. 

The battle is resumed, and once more we have a group of similes : 

The Greeks are like a great wave driven by the west wind on a beach; the Trojans 
like sheep bleating as they are milked, and answering the lambs. Are.s and Athe ne are 
with them, and Strife, the sister of Ai'es, is in the midst. Like the wave, sbe is tiny at 
first, then rears her head until it touches the sky. Finally the armies meet, and the noise 
is like the sound of two torrents in a mountain-chasm heard by the shepherd from above.* 

Structurally, this group resumes the effect of P 1 ff. The waves here, 
like the cranes there, link this movement with B. But the shepherd who at 
r 10 ft’, was WTapt in mist, and at A 275 ff. descried a cloud approaching and 
withdrew his flock, now' hears the noise of the torrents meeting in the chasm 
below. For the moment, that is all. 

The fight ensued. Echepolos fell ‘ like a tow'er.’ The armies fought 
‘ like wolves.’ Then Simoeisios fell. This was a young man, cut off in his 

6 r 2, 10, 23, 30, 60 (151, 196, 222), 449. ‘ A 75, 130, 141, 243, 253, 275. 

For Hector’s heart of iron cf. X 357, n 521. * A 422, 433, 442, 452. 
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prime, the son of Anthemion, the ‘ Flower-Man,’ named after the river on 
whose hank he was horn. Homer invented him, I think, in order to remind 
ns, without undue emphasis, of Achilles. Hit in the breast by Ajax, he fell, 
and lay like a black poplar in a meadow-pasture, a smooth trunk with branches 
growing at the top. A carpenter has cut it down with the bright iron, to bend 
it into a felloe for a car. and it lies there drying by the river. Such was 
Simoeisios Anthemides. when he was killed by Zeus-born Ajax. Immediatelv 
afterwards. Antiphos killed Leukos, friend of Odysseus, and Odysseus, verv 
angry, strode through the ranks of the first lighters, aimed his javeUn. and hit 
a son of Priam, in his anger for the friend who had been killed. And Apollo 
shouted from the citadel, ' Up, Trojans ! The son of Thetis is not fighting.’ 

That is the development of the theme, so simply introduced by Homer, 
when Paris said to Hector, ‘ Your heart is like a woodcutter’s axe.’ ® We shall 
meet the theme again. 

We pass to the first exploits of Diomed. 

Athene made him glorious. He shone like an autumnal star. He raged in battle 
like a torrent, swollen by the rains of Zeus, breaking down dykes and fenee.s. ruinmg the 
cultivated fields. Wounded by Pandarus, he was like a lion wounded by shepherds but 
still valiant. He leapt on two sons of Priam, like a lion killing a cow and her calf. He 
killed Pandarus, but Aeneas defended the body, like a lion. Aphrodite intervened, 
but Diomed wounded her, and after she had gone he still attacked Aeneas, though Apollo 
now protected him. Thrice he attacked, and was foiled, but when for the fourth time 
he rushed on like a daimon, Apollo shouted, and he yielded in his awe of that great god. 
Sarpedon upbraided Hector. The Trojans, he said, were shrinking fiom this Greek as 
hounds shrink from a lion. Hector rallied them, and the dust on the Achaeans in the fight 
was like the chaff in a great winnowing. Ai-es put night on the battle. Ares and Strife 
together sthred up the fighting. Diomed and the Ajases and Odysseus fought stubbornly, 
like clouds which Zeus has set on the mountains, and which will not leave them, whatever 
winds may blow. Aeneas still fought well. He killed two victims, who were like lions 
reared by their mother in the mountain-thickets to prey on farmsteads and at last to be 
killed by men. They fell and were like tall pinetrees. Finally, Aeneas was put to flight, 
and Ares came himself against Diomed. The hero yielded to the god. He recoiled, like 
a man who is daunted when he meets — not a snake, this time — a river in flood.'’' 

That completes, for the moment, the pattern. The noise of battle was like 
tw'o torrents meeting; Diomed was like a torrent; Diomed recoils, like a 
man daimted by a river in flood. M e have also reached the central incident 
of the series, the encounter of Tlepoleinus and Sarpedon. They boast of their 
origin, and fight. The son of Heracles is killed, and the son of Zeus lies wounded 
under a tree, the fresh wind blowing to revive hiin.^^ 

The second part of the movement (which, it is important to remember, 
includes, for our present purpose. W), begins cpuetly. After a little comedv 
in heaven. Hera and Athene, with the permission of Zeus, drive down between 
heaven and earth in a marvellous car. The divine steeds carry them at one 
bound ‘ as far as a man can see into the misty distance from the watch-point 
where he sits and looks over the wine-dark sea.' They leave their horses. 

» r (50, A 4S2. 

‘x E o, 87, 13tj, Itil. 3Uo, 43t), 47(i, 490. 


522, 55-I-, 560, 597. 
E 627-69S. 
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in much mist, where two rivers meet (geographically odd, we are told; but 
poetically not without value, in view of the two torrents). And they step out 
to the field ‘ like doves."’ 

At the corresponding moment in the first part, the dust of the moving 
armies was like a mist so thick that you could only see a stone's throw. The 
Trojans were like noisy cranes flying to battle. The Trojans like fighting 
cranes, Athene and Hera like doves. Is it possible that Homer smiled as he 
deHsed his pattern ? He knew what he was about. Presently Athene and 
Apollo will perch like vultures on the oak of Zeus to watch the duel between 
Ajax and the Trojan hero. And, in the secj.uel, Zeus will send his eagle as a 
sign that he has not abandoned the unhappy Greeks for ever.^- 

Throughout this second part of the movement, the similes are less frequent, 
but the effect is heightened. The matter is more impressive. Hector is more 
to us than Paris, Andromache than Helen. Also the poet has elaborated the 
di\fine machinery. When the wounded Ares goes up to heaven, he looks- to 
the watching Dionied like a thundercloud, and it is the thunderbolt of Zeus 
himself, not a mere shout from Apollo, that turns Diomed back at last.^® 
Thirdly, many images of the first part are echoed in the facts of the sequel. 
Thus, the crimson of the Maeonian or Carian women, staining the royal ivory, 
finds its echo not in a simile, but in the rich embroidery of the robe of Hecuba's 
vain offering, the work of Sidonian women. 

The lions reappear, but in company always with boars. After the arrival 
of the dovelike goddesses, Odysseus, Diomed and the Ajaxes fought stubbornly, 
like lions or boars. Ajax and Hector were like lions or boars in their duel, and 
Hector, in the rout, advanced victorious, like a hound that worries a lion 
or a boar.^^ 

When Pandarus shot his arrow, Athene brushed it from Menelaus, as a 
mother brushes a stinging fly from her sleeping child. Now, when Teucer, a 
more honest archer, shoots, he takes refuge with Ajax like a child running to 
its mother. Athene came like a star, and Diomed was like an autumnal star. 
Now Athene and Hera drive down in their glorious chariot, and Diomed, in 
a chariot too, is turned back by the thunderbolt of Zeus. But the stars contrive 
to shine in less conspicuous place, with greater lustre, as decoration for the robe 
of Hecuba’s offering, and for the exquisite child of Hector and Andromache.^" 
The tree-simile finds for the moment its consummation in the famous speech of 
Glaucus, relating the Diomedeia to the spirit of the whole epic, ‘ We mortals, 
for all our pride, are like the leaves that come and go in their generations in 
the forest,’ and its quality is recalled with a hint of new, more tender develop- 
ments, when Gorgythion bows his head beneath his helmet as a poppv, heavv 
with fruit and uuth the rains of spring, 

Finally, our shepherd, once wrapped in mist on the mountain, once shivering 
as he watched the cloud approaching — the cloud which would not leave the 


12 E 7G8 fi. (ef. r 1 ff.), 778, H 59, 0 2i7. 
12 E 804, 0 169. 

11 A 141, Z 289. 

12 E 782, Z 256, 0 357. 


i« A 130, 0 271. 

11 Z 29.5, 401. 
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mountains when it reached them — once listening to the roar of the two torrents 
meeting in the chasm below, looks out again and rejoices, when the watchhres 
of the Trojans are as numerous as the stars about the bright moon in a windless 
sky, when all the stars are seen, and all the peaks and glens and promontories ; 
and above the sky the infinite heaven breaks open. 

So much for the first occurrence of this famous simile. Here, at any rate, it 
completes a pattern, which a ‘ rhapsode ’ might have spoilt, but oulv a con- 
structive poet can have made.^® 


Ill 

The first movement of the Iliad begins with the rejection of Chryses and 
ends with the rejection of the Achaean embassy. Within this movement, 
after the introductory group of episodes, the Catalogue is an interlude. 
The second movement begins at A (after the Doloneia),-® with the arming 
of Agamemnon and the shout of Strife at the ships. It develops, first slowlv, 
then with increasing rapidity, through the second battle-.series, the firing of 
the ships, the exploits of Patrocliis and the struggle over his body, to a pro- 
visional conclusion vith the rousing of Achilles and his shout from the trench. 
The Shield is, again, an interlude. But it is hnked with the main movement 
by its position between two balancing Assemblies, the meeting in which Hector 
finally rejects the counsel of Polydamas, and the meeting in which Agamemnon 
and Achilles are reconciled. With the arming of Achilles, we begin the third 
and final movement. Thus the first movement begins with the rejection of 
the suppliant Chryses by Agamemnon, and ends with the rejection by Achilles 
of the suppliant Achaeans. The second movement brings tragedy for 
Achilles, and ends with the rejection of good advice by Hector. The third 
begins with the reconciliation of Achilles and Agamemnon, and ends with the 
acceptance of the suppliant Priam. 

We shall be concerned here with the second movement, from A to the 
rousing of Achilles. This stretch of narrative contains the most disputed 
passages in Homer, and I do not deny that parts of it are inferior to the work of 
Homer at his best. Even so, much criticism has been based on ignorance of 
the main lines of composition. We must learn the technique before we judge 
the artist. 

We shall begin by analysing the narrative from A 1 to O 219. Attempts 
to cut this stretch of poetry into rhapsodies of equal length obscure the structure. 
Xor will the scheme which fitted F-H prove useful. The poet here employs 
a new de\-ice, simple and easy to remember, once you see it, but often missed 
by critics — I confess I have been of the number — because thev are looking for 
something else, or not looking for anything worth while at all. This is the 

no, A 274, 452, E 522, 0 555. The (323 ff.). 

only similes in I are the two at the K is an Interlude, linked by its similes 

beginning (4, 14) and the comparison of with the mam structure (5, 154, 1S3, 297, 

Achilles! to a bird foraging for its young 3(50, 485, 547). 
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plan. The narrative is composed of alternating scenes of battle and of talk. 
The wounding of the Greeks is followed by the Exhortations of Xestor to 
Patroclus, and these in turn by the Trojan successes at the wall. But the 
alternating scenes are so arranged, in triads, that the pattern has the massive 
form aba bab (not ababab), bab. In the second triad, Poseidon exhorts the 
Greeks; then come the exploits of Idomeneus; then, as the third panel, the 
return and mutual exhortations of the wounded Greeks. This pattern is 
repeated in the next triad, where two scenes of divine comedy and persuasion 
frame the Greek ^dctory. After that, we shall have two Trojan successes, 
framing the paragraph about the rousing of Patroclus. But. for the present, 
we shall consider only the three sections, A-M, N-H 152, H 153—0 219. 

The second movement of the Iliad begins, as I have said, with A.^^ Its 
Introduction nobly recalls the opening paragraphs of the poem. For the form, 
Achilles, Zeus, Achilles : Apollo, Agamemnon, Apollo, we now have the form. 
Zeus, Agamemnon, Zeus, Hector and Zeus. 

Zeus sent Strife to the ships, to shout, with the portent of battle, Agamemnon armed. 
On his breastplate were snakes, like rainbows, on his shield a Gorgon, on his belt a snake. 
.■\thene and Hera thundered in his honour, but Zeus rained blood, because he meant to 
hurl to Hades many strong heads. Hector, mai-shalling his men, was like a baneful star, 
now brilliant, now ohscured by clouds. He gleamed in armour like the lightning of 
Zeus. 


The battle opens with two pictures : 

The armies met like lines of reapers facing one another as they cut a swathe of barley 
or of wheat in the field of a rich man. The sheaves fall thick on the ground. 8o the 
Greeks and Trojans leapt on one another, and kept cutting. . . . 

AVhile it was morning and the strong day was growing, they hurled their weapons 
and the people were falling; but at the time when a woodcutter prepares his dinner in 
the mountain-glade, because his arms are tired of felling the tall trees : he has had enough, 
and longing takes him for sweet food ; at that hour the Danaans broke the enemy. . . 

These reapers are working in the field of death, and the felled trees, as the 
first part of the Iliad has taught us. are an image of the bodies of dead men. 
Images from the life of field and forest are to play a greater part in the second 
movement than in the first. And the boars and lions, the fire and wave and 
torrent, we shall find, are worked into a new pattern. 

Agamemnon raged like a lion, like a fire in which a forest collapses. Hector with- 
drew. Agamemnon still fought like a lion, but was wounded and retired. His pain was 
like that of a woman in travail. 

Hectoi', attacking Diomcd and Gdysseus. was like a hunter setting dogs at a boar. 
He was like a wind falling on the waves. The two Greeks were like boars falling on the 
dogs. But Paris wounded Diomed, who cried, ' Your arrows only scratch ; my spear 
makes w idows of men'.s wives and orphans of their children.’ 

Odysseus, alone, was like a boar at bay against dogs and hunters. He was wounded 
but rescued by the Ajaxe.s. Ajax was like a lion scattering jackals who are worrving a 

12 ff. Here I disagree with Prof. Bury m agreement. 

(J.H.S. 1922, p. 1), but with his general -- A 07 ft'., S4 ft', 
view and his criticism of Hr. Drerup, 1 am 
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wounded stag. He was like a river in high flood, a torrent full of the rains of Zeus, 
sweeping with it many dry oaks, many pines, much rubble, to the sea. 

Elsewhere Paris wounded Machaon. Hector came against Ajax, in whom Zeus put 
terror. He stood helpless, then retired, unwillingly, like a lion slowly driven from a farm, 
like an ass driven from a field by boys, but not imtil he has eaten his fill. Then Paris 
wounded Eurypylos.-^ 

That completes this group of incidents. It began with the picture of the 
reapers, and ends with the ass in the field. It began with the woodcutter and 
ends with the torrent sweeping the dry oaks and pines to the sea. These trees 
were left to dry by a woodcutter in the summer by a peaceful river. With the 
autumn rains the river has become a torrent, which carries them away. Thus 
the second movement gives new value to the images of the first, when Hector's 
heart was like an axe, and Simoeisios lay like a poplar left to dry, and Diomed 
was like a torrent. 

After the peaceful interview of Nestor and Patroclus, in which there are 
no similes, the battle-story is resumed in M. We ended ■with Ajax, like a lion 
scattering jackals, like a torrent carr3dng dry trees and rubble to the sea. like 
a lion driven slowly from a farm, and like an ass driven out of a field. 

We begin again with the description of a flood in which the gods shall 
some day sweep away to sea the wall, with the logs and stones on which the 
Achaeans spent their labour. For the present the fire of battle is round it. 
Hector, raging like a whirlwind, is eager to attack, but the Trojan horses shy 
at the trench. He is like a boar or lion, attacking dogs and huntsmen who are 
massed against him hke a tower.-'* 

Polydamas advised him, and he prudently agreed, that the chariots should 
be left behind. It is the first hint of the coming tragedy, when Hector shall 
fatally refuse to follow this man’s advice. The Trojans now prepare to attack 
on foot in five divisions. The list is important, and is easy to remember because 
the names of the chief leaders are arranged in one of the author's favourite 
patterns. Hector is at one end, and Sarpedon at the other; in the middle is 
Asios, the fool; in the second and the fourth divisions, respectively, we find 
Paris, favourite of Aphrodite, and Aeneas, her son. 

Asios, a foil and warning for Hector, disregarded Polydamas, and drove in 
his horses, which were magnificent, through a gate held open for Greek fugitives. 
Two champions awaited him ; 

Polypoites and Leonteus stood as firm as oaks, high-foliaged, deep-rooted, with- 
standing wind and rain on the mountains. They were like boars who wait on the mountain 
for the men and dogs, then suddenly break on them sideways, crashing through the bushes. 
The defenders above hurled their weapons, in a storm like snow, shaken from the clouds 
by wind. The fool protested to Zeus, ' These Greeks are like wasps or bees : they protect 
their hive.’ 

Then Zeus sent a portent, a snake, biting an eagle which has seized it. We 
remember Agamemnon’s blazon. This is no good sign for Hector. Polydamas 
warns him, but Hector, as a tragic hero must, goes on. 

23 Alls. 129. 155, 172, 239, 269; 292, MlSif.. 35, 40; 132, 146. 156. 16S; 

297, 305, 324, 383, 391; 414, 474, 492; 547, 27811.; 293, 299, 375, 385; 421, 435. 
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Zeus sent a wind and a cloud of dust which covered the Achaeans. The Trojans 
were encouraged. But the defenders poured down their missiles like the sheets of snow 
that fall on a day when Zeus shows forth his marvels. He stops the wind, and the fields 
and promontories and shore are covered ; even the wave of the sea, as it washes to the 
land, is checked. 

That brings us to the famous conversation of Sarpedon and his friend, 
the introduction to Sarpedon’s exploit. Sarpedon, roused by Zeus, was like 
a lion attacking cattle, or a lion, very hungry, who will have a sheep from the 
farm, though he die for it. He talked with Glaucus, and the Lycians attacked 
like a black whirlwdnd. Glaucus was wounded, and fell back, like a tumbler. 
But Sarpedon tore away part of the battlements. 

The fight became equal again. It was like two men, with measures in 
their hands, disputing about boundaries in a field. It was as nicely poised as 
the scales of a widow weighing her wool. 

I suggest that the flood, the pattern of boars and lions, the trees in the 
Asios incident, the men in the field, the widow- woman at the end, help to make 
this episode the structural complement of A 1-595. And that is what the 
content of the story also makes it. 

Finally, Hector was given even greater glory than Sarpedon. He seized 
a mighty boulder, carried it in his arms, as a shepherd carries a lamb, broke 
down a gate, and rushed in, like the night. His eyes were blazing with fire. 


The second triad (N-5 152, exhortations of Poseidon, exploits of 
Idonieneus, return of the Greek leaders) contains the most disputed episodes of 
the Iliad. Its structural value has not, I think, been understood. 

Poseidon came, in a marvellous sea-journey. 

He exhorted the Ajaxes, and went off ' like a hawk.' 

He exhorted the younger men, Meriones, Teucer, etc. 

Two phalanxes were formed about the Ajaxes. 

The Trojans came on. Hector was like a boulder smashed from a mountain by a 
torrent. It leaps through the wood, but is stopped when it reaches the plain. So Hector 
was stopped. Meriones broke his spear, leaving the head of it in the shield of Deiphobus. 
one of the three chief leaders of the third Asios division, Teucer killed Imbrios, who fell 
like an ash, cut down by the bronze on a mountain-top. In the fight for the spoils and 
body. Hector killed Amphimachus, a grandson of Poseidon. But the Ajaxes snatched 
the body away, like two lions snatching a goat from the hounds, and the head was hurled 
at Hector's feet.-® 

Poseidon exhorted Idomeneus. 

Idomeneus talked 'svith Meriones. 

The battle raged like a whirlwind on a very dusty day. So Zeus and Poseidon pulled 
both ways.^^ 

Then the central scene ; 

Idomeneus killed three victims, Othryoneus, who had been promised Cassandra in 
marriage, Asios, who fell like an oak or a white poplar or a pine, etc., and Alkathoos, son- 


N 62 (cf. 829). At 39 the Trojans 
fight like a flame or wind (cf. 53, 334, 795, 
H 16). The simile of 102 ff. is isolated and 
unimportant. 

N 136-205. 


N 334. Between 205 and this climax, 
I notice only (242) Idomeneus ‘ like light- 
ning.’ Meriones (296 ff.) like Ares, going 
out with his son Phobos to war. 
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in-law of Anchises. Alkathoos was spell- bound, and stood ‘ like a pillar of stone or a tree.’ 
Idomeneus declared himself a son of Zeus. 

Deiphobus called on Aeneas for help (3rd and 4th divisions combined), and two 
phalanxes formed about Idomeneus and Aeneas. Idomeneus was like a boar awaiting 
the huntsmen, and the Trojans followed Aeneas, as sheep follow the ram when they are 
going to drink : the shepherd rejoices. 

In the fight over the body of Alkathoos, Idomeneus killed Oenomaus and Askalaphos 
a son of Ares. In the fight for the spoils, Meriones wounded Deiphobus. 

Aeneas killed Aphareus, Antilochus killed Thoon, and Meriones (who was like a vulture) 
stuck his spear so firmly into the body of Adamas that the man was dragged after it panting, 
as an ox dragged unwillingly by the ropes of herdsmen on the mountains. 

Helenus, the third leader of the Asios division, shot an arrow at Menelaus, but it 
glanced off from his breastplate as beans jump from a winnowing-fan. Menelaus wounded 
Helenus, and killed Peisander. He was attacked by a third Trojan, who was killed by 
Meriones, and lay on the ground like a worm. Finally Paris killed the rich and good 
Euchenor with an arrow. 

Paris was leader of the 2nd division. The mention of his exploit is important. 
Three divisions of the Trojans are concentrated against Idomeneus and Meriones, 
whose work is thus accomplished. We return to the Ajaxes and Hector, who 
are strugghng elsewhere, Hector hke a flame, the two Ajaxes like two oxen 
ploughing together, sweating at the work. 

The last part of the triad reverses the pattern of the first : 

Hector talked with Polydamas, whose advice he took, and with Paris. The fresh 
Trojan concentration made the battle like a tempest of winds loosed by Zeus over land 
and sea. Hector, like Ares, led them. Ajax cried, ‘ It is the lash of Zeus. But Hector 
shall soon pray for his horses to be s-wifter than hawks.’ Zeus sent the sign of an eagle, 
but Hector pressed on. 

Xestor heard the shouting. He went out, his mind troubled as a sea before the wind 
is certain. Nestor, Odysseus, Diomed, exhorted Agamemnon, and Poseidon joined 
them. Poseidon shouted louder than nine thousand or ten thousand men in battle.-* 

It is surely very ingenious. In the first triad we had the form : Strife shouted. 
Agamemnon, Odysseus, Diomed were wounded. Nestor. In the second we 
have : Nestor, Odysseus, Diomed, encouraged Agamemnon. Poseidon shouted. 
In the first, we had the interview of Glaucus and Sarpedon, followed by the 
exploits of Sarpedon ; in the second, we have the interview of Idomeneus and 
Meriones, followed by the exploits. In the first, we had Hector accepting the 
advice of Polydamas, but rejecting his warning, when he bade him yield to an 
omen ; in the second, he accepts this man’s advice, then ignores an omen. 

Yet the material is so disposed that the main scheme has the form : Trojan 
success; Oratory of Nestor; Trojan success. Oratory of Poseidon; exploits 
of Idomeneus ; Oratory of the Greek chieftains. 

As for the similes, I need say no more at present. 


There are no similes in the dehghtful tale of Hera's trickery. To what 
indeed should one compare the son of Cronos, with his consort, asleep in a golden 
cloud on the mountain-top among the lush grass and the dewy lotus and the 
soft thick hyacinth ? 


2 * N389, 437, 471, 493, 531, 571, 588 
(cf. the puffing away of Pandarus’ arrow). 
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But in the central panel of this triad, the Victory of the Greeks, the incidents 
and similes combine to make so fine a chmax that one fears to spoil it by analysis. 

Odysseus, Diomed, and Agamemnon, with Poseidon, re-armed the Greeks. The 
sword of Poseidon was like lightning. The sea washed up to the ships and huts of the 
Argives, and the armies met again with a great shout. The noise of a wave upon the 
land, when it is raised and gathered by the cruel blast of Boreas; the roar of a flaming 
fire in the mountain glades, when it arises to consume the forest ; the voice of the wind 
upon high oaks, when it roars loudest and most angrily, is not so great as was the noise 
of the Achaeans and the Trojans, shouting terribly, when they leapt on one another. 

Hector aimed at Ajax, but missed him. Ajax seized a mighty boulder — one of many 
used for propping the ships — ^lifted it, and spun it, like a top, and sent it hurtling against 
Hector. And the Trojan champion fell, as an oak falls headlong, smitten by the stroke 
of Zeus. The sulphurous smell of it makes men afraid. There is none that is bold when 
he sees it near at hand. The Thunderbolt of great Zeus is terrible.^® 

And, after that, no more similes, unless indeed we count the passing reference 
to a man's head held up like a poppy. 

Consider how the whole series of battle-scenes has been developed. There 
have been decorative images of lions and boars in all, arranged in a formal 
pattern. From this climax all these have been cut away ; but see what images 
the lions and boars have framed : 

In A, Agamemnon armed, and Hector’s armour shone like lightning. Agamemnon 
was like a lion, like a forest fire, like a lion. Diomed and Odysseus were hke a boar or 
lion, like a wind, upon the sea, or scattering the clouds, like boars and lions. Ajax was like 
a boar at bay, like a lion, like a torrent carrying dried trees and rubble from the mountains 
to the sea. 

In M, Hector was like a wind, a boar, a lion; Polypoites and Leonteus were like oaks 
withstanding wind and rain, like wild-boars in the mountain-thicket. At the end of the 
episode. Hector seized a mighty boulder, carried it as a shepherd carries a lamb, and burst 
through the gate. 

In N, Hector was like a boulder smashed from a cliff and leaping down the wooded 
mountain to the plain. He was stopped by the Achaean phalanx, and Imbrios fell like 
an ash cut down by the bronze. Finally, Asios, cut down by Idomeneus, crashed to the 
ground like an oak or a white poplar or a pine, Alkathoos stood helpless, like a sto7ie or a 
tree, and Idomeneus proclaimed himself a son of Zeus. 

I have not cheated, but have reported all these things in the order in which 
Homer has recorded them. If the combination here in S, of the arming and 
the lightning, the fire, the wind, the oaks withstanding wind, the boidder, and 
the fallen tree, now blasted by lightning, be fortuitous — well, with young 
Cheeryble, I hold myself under an obhgation to the coincidence, that’s all. 


IV 

When Zeus wakes, and sends his consort on an errand, she darts as 
swiftly as the mind of a much-travelled man, who says, ‘ I was there and I was 
there.’ Homer, as it seems to me, haxung completed this massive scheme of 
triads, does not mean to let his story languish. So he changes suddenly his 

='> H 380, 394, 413, 499. Olympian scene. At O 237 Apollo sent 

O 80, 170 are the only similes in the by Zeus to Hector, darts like a hawk. 
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pattern, but leaves no pause between the old pattern and the new. The 
transition is effected thus : 

Hera prevails on Aphrodite, Sleep and Zeus. 

Greek Victory. 

Zeus wakes. Hera coaxes Ares. Iris makes Poseidon withdraw. 

Apollo mth Hector. Overthrow of the Wall. 

Patroclus roused. 

Hector at the ships. 

Patroclus with Achilles. 

Fire at the ships. 

Patroclus arms. . . . 

The exploits of Patroclus follow, with a pattern of their own. My point is, that 
after the massive triads aba bab bab, the pace is quickened by the arrangement 
of the alternate scenes of battle and persuasion in the form ababab. There is 
no great pause after the waking of Zeus until Achilles prays, and the Myrmidons 
take the field. Homer is like a musician, and musicians will understand what 
he does here, just as musicians have understood, and scholars ignored, 'Walter 
Headlam's teaching about metrical overlapping in Greek lyric. The pace 
quickens ; the pattern changes ; and, with the change of pattern, the decorative 
scheme takes on new colours. Not that the old are forgotten. The lions 
and the boars reappear, but, with the rousing of the Myrmidons, ravening 
wolves are added. The fight is still hke fire and tempest. But the waves have 
a ship at their mercy, and the fire roars over a burning city. It is the de- 
velopment of a symphony, which begins quietly, and grows more and more 
exciting as the simple themes are repeated, developed and combined.®’^ 

Hector, revived by Apollo, led the attack. Paris was never more gay and 
beautifid and reckless, Ajax never more bold and terrifying. That is the prose 
translation of the two comparisons here transferred from Ajax and from Paris 
to Hector.®^ The Greeks, before Hector and Apollo, were like cattle in a farm 
at night, terrified by two beasts, when their shepherd is away. They resisted, 
but Apollo had his aegis, and a great stretch of the wall collapsed, hke a child’s 
castle on the sands. Nestor cried to Zeus, who thundered his answer, but the 
Trojans leapt on the Greeks even more xuolently, like a wave that leaps over a 
ship’s wall.^'* 

Patroclus heard the noise, and left Eurypylos. The Greeks reformed their 
lines, and the fight became equal again. It was as even as the line in the hand 
of a clever carpenter, making straight a timber for a ship.®^ 

Ajax and Teucer were now fighting actually for the first ship. ‘ Get your 
bow and arrows, Apollo's own gift,’ cried Ajax, Teucer obeyed, and shot one 
hero, but when he aimed at Hector, Zeus broke his bowstring. ‘ Get a good 
spear,’ said Ajax. 

Antiloohus leapt on Melanijjpus as a hound leaps on a wounded lion. But Hector 
came, and Antilochus went back, like a wild beast that has done -mong. The Trojans 

3- n 1 jO, O 381, 623, P 737, 
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now were like lions. Hector raged like Ares; like a fire on the mountains. But the 
Greeks stood, like a rock resisting wind and wave. Hector, aglow with fire, leapt on 
them as a wave leaps on a ship ; the wind roars in the sails ; the sailors are terrified. Hector 
was like a lion coming with evil purpose on a herd of cows grazing innumerable in a meadow- 
pasture. He is able to seize one of them, because the herdsman is unskilful. Ajax was 
like a trick-rider on four horses. Hector leapt on him like an eagle swooping on a flight 
of birds, geese, cranes, or long-necked swans that are feeding by a river. Men fought 
with axes, staves, swords, spears; many black- bound swords fell from their hands or 
from their shoulders as they struggled; the black earth ran with blood. Hector cried, 
‘ Bring fire ! ’ and Ajax shouted. But he had to give way, still fighting, still wounding 
his men. . . . Twelve he wounded. . . . 

And Patroclus stood by Achilles, weeping, like a fountain of black water. ‘ ^Vhy do 
you weep ? ’ asked Achilles, ■ like a little girl running behind her mother, plucking at her 
skirts, and looking up at her in tears, until she stops and picks her up.’ 

There are no more simile.? in the talk between Achilles and Patroclus, and 
there are no similes when the spear of Ajax breaks, and the ships are fired. 
The fire at the ships is itself the consummation of many similes. Notice, if 
you have patience, how the geese and cranes and swans of our first pattern 
have returned.^® We shall have other instances of such retdval, but we shall 
not stop to mention them. The arming of Patroclus is a sequel to the arming 
of Agamemnon : the Mvrmidons in their five divisions recall the five divisions 
of the Trojans. The Myrmidons are like ravening wolves, gorged, but thirsty. 
That is new. Achilles prays to Zeus, and the Myrmidons go out to battle, like 
wasps that have been irritated by mischievous boys and have become a danger 
even to the harmless passer-by.®^ 

Then, with the beginning of the exploits of Patroclus, we begin a magnificent 
series of comparisons. This is the first : 

Patroclus killed PjTaechmes, and the Achaeans were relieved. It was as when the 
clouds are driven from a mountain by the lightning-flash of Zeus. The high peaks and 
the promontories and the glens are seen, and the infinite heaven above breaks open.'** 

It is our questionable repetition, the unscrupulous rhapsode's work. 
At the end of the first movement, the rejoicing of the shepherd when 
he saw the clouds rolled from the mountain and the innumerable stars 
revealed in the windless sky, was a climax and a consummation. The mountain 
had once been wrapped in mist, so thick that you could only see a stone’s throw. 
He had watched the clouds approaching over the sea, and shivered. He had 
heard the noise of torrents in the valley. The clouds had clung to the 
mountain, in spite of winds. And at last the air was clear again, the stars 
shone, and the valleys were revealed, and the shepherd rejoiced. To the effect 
of the first movement, anyhow, this simile was indispensable. Here, at the 
beginning of the last fight of Patroclus, the same simile is used again. And here 
it is not the end, but the beginning, of a more magnificent development ; 

Patroclus and the Greeks did great deeds, fighting Uke wolves. The Trojans at 
length were routed, and a shout went up as suddenly as a cloud that sweeps into the sky 
out of a clear heaven when Zeus intends to make a storm. There was confusion at the 
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trench. Patroclus himself passed over. The fight was like a great day of storm, when 
Zeus destroys the works of men, wreaking vengeance on men whose deeds are evil. 

We have had many storm-similes before, but never one like this, in which 
the men who suffer find their place as victims of the anger of the gods. It is 
like the addition of the ship and sailors to the wave-simile a little while ago. 
Patroclus killed many victims, and at last he met Sarpedon. They were like 
vultures. 

Zeus talked with Hera, and resigned his son to death. Even the son of 
Zeus must die. Only, in death he shall be honoured. His brothers in Lycia 
shall make a funeral mound for him, and raise a pillar of stone : that is the 
prize of honour of the dead. 

They fought, and Sarpedon fell.®* He lay, hke an oak or a white poplar 
or high pine, felled by the carpenters in the mountain, to be a ship’s timber. 
As a great-hearted brown bull is picked out from a herd of cows and killed by 
a lion, and bellows angrily as he dies, so Sarpedon was angry, and called to 
Glaucus to avenge him. Glaucus was wounded, but he prayed to Apollo, who 
healed him. He appealed to Hector, and Patroclus called to the Ajaxes, and 
Zeus put darkness on the field. 

Patroclus, angry for a fallen friend, darted on the Trojans, like a hawk 
pursuing smaller birds. They gave groimd, as far as a man can throw a javelin. 
Aeneas taunted Meriones, ‘ My spear would have finished you, had I hit — 
though you are a dancer.’ Meriones replied, ‘ Even you are a mortal,’ but 
Patroclus called for deeds, not words. The noise of battle was like the noise 
of woodcutters in the forest. They fought about the body of Sarpedon, like 
flies round milk in spring. 

Zeus sent Apollo to snatch the shining body from among their weapons, 
and to wash it in river-water and anoint it with ambrosia and clothe it in 
immortal raiment ; then to give it to the brothers. Sleep and Death, for safe 
carriage to Sarpedon’s home in Lycia. 

Patroclus fell into great folly. He forgot the word of Achilles, and attacked 
the wall of Troy. Thrice he attacked, and three times Apollo foiled him. And 
when, for the fourth time, he leapt on, like a daimon, Apollo shouted and he 
gave way. 

ApoUo roused Hector. Patroclus killed Kebriones, and taunted him, 
‘ Oyster-diver, Tumbler ! ’ Patroclus was like a lion ; Hector and Patroclus 
were like two hons fighting for a body. They were like two winds fighting in 
the forest ; there is a noise of the breaking of branches. But Kebriones lay 
still. He had forgotten his feats of horsemanship. 

So long as the sun was in the midst of the heaven, they fought. But when 
tl^e sun turned to the hour of the loosing of oxen, Patroclus had to die. Thrice 
he leapt on the enemy, like Ares. And when, for the fourth time, he leapt on, 
like a daimon, Apollo met him in the battle, and he did not know the god. 
Apollo stunned him, Euphorbus wounded him, and Hector killed him. He 
was like a boar killed by a hon on the mountain in a fight for a small spring 
of water. 
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Menelaus fought for the body, like a cow defending her first calf. He killed Euphorbus, 
in his beauty, as the wind uproots a cherished olive-plant once nurtured by the breezes. 
He was like a lion killing a cow, while dogs and huntsmen dare not approach him. But 
Hector came, like Ares, like a flame, and Menelaus had to yield. He left the body un- 
willingly, turning back like a noble lion driven from a farm. Ajax came to the rescue, 
and defended the body as a lion defends his young. 

We are back again to the imagery of the first panel of the whole movement, 
when Agamemnon and then Ajax fought so well. But this time the develop- 
ment will be different. 

First, an interlude, in which Hector puts on the armour of Achilles, without 
similes. Then this, for the resumption cf the pattern. 

The meeting of the armies was like the meeting of a torrent with the sea. There 
was darkness on the helmets of the lighters. Ajax was like a wild-boar scattering the dogs 
and the young men on the mountain. They fought like fire, but you would have said 
the sun and moon had been put out, so dark it was about the body. Elsewhere on the 
field the sun shone, and there was no cloud on plain or mountain. And Antilochus did 
not know. They fought, and dragged the body, as men stretch an oxhide, sweating 
at their work. And Achilles did not know. They encouraged one another. 

Then a second, more elaborate interlude, the fight for the horses of Achilles. 

The horses stood, like a pillar of stone on a tomb, and Zeus pitied them, and pitied 
men. He gave them spirit, and they flew, and Automedon, driving, was like a hawk 
pursuing geese. But he could not fight, for he was alone. Alkimedon relieved him : 
Aeneas and Aretos made a bid for this great bootJ^ Aretos, felled like an ox by a young 
man’s axe, was left dead, and Automedon took his armour, and drove off with bloody 
arras and legs, like a lion that has eaten a bull.“ 

Then the body again. 

Athene came, like a rainbow, a sign of war or tempest, stopping the work of the field 
and frightening the cattle; and she gave Menelaus the persistence of a fly that still comes 
back to bite, though it is driven off : so dainty is the blood of a inan.^-* Zeus, with his 
aegis, watched, and still gave victory to the Trojans, until Ajax prayed : ‘ If thou wilt 
destroy us, destroy us in the light ! ’ And Zeus sent light, and Menelaus went to find 
Antilochus. He went unwillingly, like a lion kept away from a farm throughout a hungry 
night. He glared like an eagle, and he found Antilochus, and sent him to Achilles. 

This darkness, and its dispersal is, if I mistake not, the sequel to the 
moment when Achilles prayed to Zeus, and the Myrmidons went out, and the 
Achaeans were relieved, as when the clouds are driven from the mountain by 
the lightning-flash of Zeus. 

Menelaus went back to the body. Meriones and Menelaus hfted it, while 
the two Ajaxes fought on. The Trojans attached the bearers, as dogs attack 
a wounded boar, but fell back, when the Ajaxes turned on them. The fight 
behind them blazed like a fire that suddenly attacks a city : the houses collajise 
in the glare ; the wind roars over it. Like mules, which put out their strength, 
and drag a log or a ship’s timber down the mountain-side along a craggy path : 
their spirit is afilicted by the labour and the sweat ; so were they zealous. 
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carrying the body. And behind them the two Ajaxes held back the Trojans, 
as a wooded headland, running sharp into the plain, stops the strong mountain- 
torrents. and turns their waters back.^® 

So, at last, Antilochus told Achilles. Thetis heard the cry, and the Nereids 
lamented, and Thetis came to her son. But still they struggled. As a shepherd 
cannot drive a lion from a body, so Ajax could not drive Hector off. But Iris 
came to Achilles, and bade him shout at the trench. Athene put her aegis 
about him. and set a golden cloud and a flame about his head. The sight of 
him was like the flame of beacons from a beleaguered city. The sound of his 
voice was like a trumpet-call from a city besieged.^' Thrice he shouted. 
Thrice the Trojans fell back. And the body was brought home. 

The Iliad is not a string of little poems. Its materials are grouped in 
cycles, not straight lines. Many of the incidents are arranged like Chinese 
boxes. Such a method has advantages for a story-teller like Demodocus, or 
Homer. It makes the poems easy to remember. Also, this disposition of his 
matter gives the poet a repertoire of stories, long or short, for use as occasion 
demands. All of them, as by a miracle of inspiration, will possess artistic form. 
But on great days, when your audience is yours, not for an hour, but for a 
long-drawn festival, you can recite your Achdleis — no, your Iliad — and still, 
if you are Homer, it will be one poem, with one splendid pattern. Because, 
thirdly, the recurrent themes and images have cumulative value. They affect 
the audieirce like repeated themes of music. 

It is in this honourable sense. I think, that the Iliad is made up of many 
‘ rhapsodies,’ and that Homer can be fitly called a ‘ stitcher ' of poetry. L\Tic 
is woven. There are no clear seams between the parts of the design. Epic 
is like a series of tapestrie.s, not woven in one piece, but made of strips placed 
side by side, stitched, as it were, not woven, into their places.-*^ The prelude 
to the Theogony, the Homeric Hymn to Apollo, and many other poems, are 
constructed on this principle, and, of course, the fact that the Iliad is .so con- 
structed proves nothing, by itself, about the unity of authorship. But when, 
across the divisions of the formal pattern, we observe the strands of another 
pattern, subtly interwoven, our theory of the authorship must be affected. 
The recurrent images of Homer — who, in this matter, as in many, was a fore- 
runner of Aeschylus — do, I submit, afford an argument for the existence of 
one great constructive poet. For the tests by which stitched epic must be 
judged are these : the splendour of the main design, the texture of the com- 
ponent strips or panels, their imaginative value, their relation to each other, 
and their relevance — imaginative, not merely logical — to the main theme. 

J. T. Sheppard. 
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2 207 ff. and summarised in the C'f/m6rh/ye University 

I have discussed this point in a paper lit porter. May 23, 1922. 



NOTES ON THE SCULPTUEES OF THE PALAZZO DEI 
CONSERVATORI. 


[Plates VIII-X.] 

The following notes, made during my work for the British School at Rome 
on the sculptures of the Palazzo dei Conservatori, are here published by 
permission of Prof. H. Stuart Jones, General Editor of the forthcoming 



Fig. 1. — St.\sding Disgobolus, .ANriQU-iBiuii, Rome. (From a cast.) 


catalogue, and at the suggestion of Mrs. Arthur Strong, for whose constant 
help and criticism I wish to take this opportunity of recording my thanks. 
The summary descriptions are not intended in any sense to supplant, but 
rather to supplement the catalogue; and their appearance here is due to the 

e.ss 
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belief that new theories are best published separately before being embodied, 
if only because the conclusions reached can in this way be substantiated by 
arguments, especially in the form of photographs, which would there be out 
of place. The note which had its beginnings in the Esquiline stele has grown 
to the dimensions of a separate article, and in view of its possible interest has 
been so printed. 


1. Athlete. (Catalogue, Galleria, No. 49.) (Plate VIII.) 

Restored (in plaster) : 1. ankle, foot and support beneath it : most of 
plinth. Head broken off and rightly re-set. 

We have here to deal with a dull copy, interesting only because the original 
can be ascribed almost with certainty to a known master. Its resemblance 


Fig. 4. — Eieexe, Munich. 
(From a cast.) 


Fr.\GMEN'T, Conserv.^toki. 


S.iUROKTONOS, Dresden. 





to the statue of the standing Discobolus, now in the Antiquarium ^ (Fig. 1), 
the discovery of which solved the stylistic problem connected with that type, 
is sufficiently close to justify an attribution of the originals to the same hand 
(Fig. 2). That the sculptor was Naucydes of Argos is a conclusion which 
does not conflict either with literary evidence or with the evidence of the 
style, which shows a logical development of Polycleitan tendencies, with a 
suggestion of movement in the hair foreign to the style of Polycleitus himself. 
The lack of fullness in the cheeks and body of our statue compared with the 
plumpness of the Antiquarium Discobolus - is paralleled by the dryness and 
flatness of relief in the hair of the one, and its fullness and softness in the 
other (Figs. 2 and 3). The difference is, in short, partly due to the copyist, 
partly perhaps to an attempt at differentiation of athletic types by the original 
sculptor. The expanded chest and narrow waist of the Conservatori athlete 


1 Helhiif 1030. might well have been excused for not 

- This feature is common to all the recognising the head as a replica, 
known copies, even to those in which one 
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seem to indicate a runner, while the build of the Discobolus, hke that of the 
modern weight-putter, would naturally incline to heaviness. 


2. Upper part of draped female figure. {Catalogue, Orti Lamiani, No. 17.) 

(Plate IX.) 

Kestored (in plaster) : tip of nose ; small patches on eyelids, lower Up 
and chin; large patch behind crown of head on r. Head broken from body 
at base of neck and split diagonally on a line from r. of forehead to below 1. 
ear and through knot of hair at back ; 1. side of body broken away close to 
neck : the irregular joins in all cases made up with plaster. 

Finer by far than the repUca of the head in Venice,® this fragment falls 
at once into a position in the artistic history of the fourth century. The 
Praxitelean original, nearly contemporary with the Apollo Sauroktonos, 
belonged to that period of the sculptor's activity which may be said to begin 
at about the date of the Eirene of Cephisodotus * (Fig. 4). With our copies 
of that statue the present work has many points in common, and the drapery 
shows but a slight advance. Connexion with the Sauroktonos is emphasised 
by a similar variation (only reproduced in better copies of the Apollo) in the 
shape of the loose lock on each cheek (Fig. 5). 


3. Herm of the so-called Scopaic Heracles. (Catalogue, Galleria, 'No. 28). (Fig. 6.) 

Eestored (in plaster) ; tip of nose, small patch on each lip. 

The head is unbroken from its terminal bust, and though much weathered 
is of excellent workmanship. It may be accepted, so far as a single copy can 
ever be accepted on internal e\’idence, as a faithful repUca of a work of the 
fourth century b.c. Illustrated by Graf in a widely-cited article ® as one of 
the finest examples of the class, it corresponds neither in measurements nor 
style with the numerous others which formed his group and were supposed 
to derive from an Heracles by Scopas. Several of these, including the full- 
length Lansdowne Heracles, are certainly derived from a common original, 
with the attribution of which we are not here concerned. But a detailed com- 
parison of the Conservatori head with the Hermes of Praxiteles on the one 
hand (Fig. 7), and the Tegean heads on the other, shows that its closest 
relationship is with the Attic work. Compare the head-shape, structure of 
face, modelling of forehead and cheeks : treatment of the hair : position. 


3 Pellegrini, Gulda. No. 177. 

■* Prof. Arndt has kindly shown me notes 
made by him some years ago, in which the 
same conclusion is reached : it is, I think, 
in any case hardly to be disputed. But 
the statue is so little known and of such 
importance that the present publication, 
with photographs, may not be out of place. 


The Sauroktonos head illustrated (by kincf 
permission of Prof. Henmann) is the some- 
what inferior Dresden replica, which has 
at least the merit of being, imlike the 
better knowm Vatican copy, only slightly 
restored. Verzei'ctinii, No. 110. Restored: 
nose. 

® Bom. Mitt. iv. 1889, p. 189 sqq. 
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Fig. 7. — The Consekvatori Hebm ( a , d . g ), the Hermes of Praxiteles (6, c, /), 
AND THE PetVVORTH AphbODITE (c, ft) COMPARED. 
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shape and horizontal axis of the eyes ® : the mouth, ear, and dimpled chin. 
Differences are to be noted in the bridge of the nose, the outer corners of the 
eyebrows, which are brought down lower over the hds than in the Hermes 
(though less low than in the Tegean heads), and in the jaw, which, though 
more fleshy than in the Hermes, finds an analogy in the Petworth Aphrodite. 
That Praxiteles, not necessarily under the influence of Scopas, but with the 
licence of a fourth-century sculptor, varied considerably the shadowing of 
the eye and the curves of the mouth in differentiating his subjects, is shown 
by a comparison in respect of these details between the Hermes, the Aberdeen 
head, and the Petworth Aphrodite, all almost certainly originals by him 
(Figs. 7 and 8). It is indeed to the Petworth Aphrodite that the character of 
the present head most nearly approaches (Fig. 9), and Dionysos, not Heracles, 
is the deity to whom the parted, drooping lips and air of sensuous melancholy 
would alone be suitable. The wreath, too, is of vine, and we must think of 
a grape-cluster as filhng the space chamfered away from the back of the 
shoulder. If this is not the copy of a work by Praxiteles it is at least the 
copy of a work of his school, showing the closest dependence on Praxitelean 
tradition, and we can dismiss it entirely from any discussion of the Scopaic 
Heracles. There are extant many torsoes, though I know of no heads, which 
may well have belonged to other copies of the same original. 


4. Sleeping Eros. {Catalogue, Sola degli Arazzi, No. 2.) Unrestored. 

(Plate X.) 

One of the finest replicas of a common type. The easy pose of the flexible 
body is adapted to an unusually skilful composition which lends itself to 
several points of view. Knowdedge of anatomy and flesh treatment are alike 
admirable. The subject reminds us of the sleeping Hermaphrodite, the best 
copy of which is in the Terme Museum.'^ But there is a still closer relationship 
between the two. Apart from the parallel effects attempted in the rendering 
of flesh and drapery, the head-shape, though not identical, is closely allied, 
while the attenuation of the hair roots, the feeling for the texture of the hair, 
the position and shape of the curls before and behind the ear, the arrangement 
of the hair above them, the impressionism of the curl on the cheek, with which 
we may contrast the faint rehef used by earlier sculptors (cf. No. 2) ; further, 
the heavy lower jaw and sharply dimpled chin, the receding lower, and sharp 
projecting upper hp, to mention some only of the similarities in style, demon- 
strate with an approach to certainty that the originals were the work of 
the same hand * (Fig. 10). 

In an artist of this period we must look, not for identity of every detail, 
but for a careful study of the peculiarities of the model, and that is, as a fact, 
what we do find. The difficulty with regard to the original material need not 

® Sloping down towards the inner comer ® In Fig. 10 the photograph of the Her- 
in the Tegean heads, up in the Hermes maphrodite is not an exact profile : this 
and in the head under discussion. should be remembered when comparing 

’’ Helbig^ 1362. Head unrestored, ear the two heads, 
broken. 
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be exaggerated.® The marble of the Terme copy of the Hermaphrodite is 
well suited to the technique ; but only in the body ; and we have to face the 
question whether an ancient sculptor working in bronze would have attained 
the present effect by any different treatment of the modelhng. or indeed 
whether that particular effect is so attainable. A bronzed cast proves that 
the figure loses no more than it gains in the translation from one material 
to the other. It exchanges approximately realistic for conventional colouring, 
but the technique of both hair and drapery is displayed to greater advantage, 
and we can see that the sharp lines of the nose and brows had some purpose. 
Similarly, the original of the Eros may have been either of marble or bronze : 
there is indeed a bronze copv, reversed and otherwise modified, at Xew 
York.in 

Bernard Ashmole. 


Richter, Greek Etruscan and Ronian 
Bronzis, Xo, 13*2. p. DO. 


^ Uickins, Hellen. Sculpt, p. 57. 



LOCRI EPIZEPHYRII AND THE LUDOYISI THRONE 


[Plate XI.] 

The starting-point for the following discussion is the stele from the Esquiline ^ 
(Plate XI.). We remark first its styUstic relationship with a series of terra- 
cottas from Locri Epizephyrii, many of which have been published by Quagliati 
in Ansonia, iii. 1908, p. 136 sqq. and by Orsi in Bolleltino d’Arte. iii. 1909, 
p. 406 sqq. and p. 463 sqq., while there are other examples in various museums. 
For style, we may compare particularly Ahs. l.c. Figs. 9, 33. 44 ; Boll. l.c. Fig. 16, 
and Fig. 1 (=B.M. Terracottas, B488, PI. XXI.); for subject Aus. l.c. Fig. 1. 
If this connexion can be established, the consequences are of importance, for 
the stele from the Esquiline has often been compared in style with the Ludovisi 
Throne, and the Ludovisi Throne involves the Boston reliefs. Before examin- 
ing this comparison we must mention yet another work which has been 
brought into relation with these monuments, the so-called Ino-Leucothea 
relief of the Yilla Albani.^ Its connexion with the Esquiline stele and with 
some of the terra-cottas is, in fact, equally striking. AVith the stele it has in 
common, in the seated figure the emphatically linear treatment of the himation, 
that is to say, a tendency*to draw rather than to model; and the identical 
de'vice for rendering the softer material in the standing figure (a device also 
used in the terra-cottas,^ while the hne of the front of the thigh is indicated 
through the drapery in the same Avay. In short, it is fair to say that if a 
reduced copy of the Albani relief had been imearthed among such terra-cottas 
as Alls. l.c. Figs. 4, 15. 44, 45, 46, 58, and Boll. l.c. Fig. 43, to mention only 
a few examples, we should not notice any incongruity of style, and the subject 
in some cases is curiously similar.* 

Turning now to the Ludovisi Throne, we find that it appears to be later 
than most, if not all, of the terra-cottas, and probably later than the .stele 
and the Albani relief; but there is no serious divergence of style, the head- 
shape is notably the same,® and in all, to note a single important resemhlance, 


1 Conservatori Catalogue, Monumenti 
Arcaici, Jfo. 5. Greyish island marble. 
Kestored (in plaster) : patches on edge of 
moulding, and a thin horizontal strip under 
right arm of figure where relief has been 
broken in two. 

2 Helbig^ 1863. 

2 A^ls. l.c. Fig. 83. Here possibly 
imitated from metal technique like the 
granulated treatment in certain other of 
the terra-cottas (Aus. l.c. Fig. 74, etc.). 


Compare the silver rhyton from Tarentum 
at Trieste {Jahresh. v. 1902, p. 112). That 
Locri abounded in metal treasures we know 
both from the terra-cottas and from litt^ary 
evidence. 

* The resemblance between the Ludovisi 
Throne and the terra-cottas has been noted 
both by Amelung (Helhig^ 1286) and by 
Ducati (L’Arte Classica, p. 293). 

* Aus. l.c. Figs. 44. 54, 55. 
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the female chest is unusually firm and prominent. Further, one of the few 
pieces of sculpture found at Locri itself, the west pedimental group or acroteria,® 
shows in the drapery of the Tritons a flattening of the surfaces and a rounding 
of the edges of the folds which comes close to the drapery treatment of the 
attendants in the main scene of the Ludovisi Throne ; while the male form is 
not distant from that of the Boston reliefs. On stylistic grounds, then, we 
might suppose some connexion between all these monuments and Locri. Nor 
is it irrelevant, when we remember that the one influence admittedly apparent 
in them is the Ionic, that the 
temple at Locri, alone among those 
in South Italy, was of the Ionic 
order; and that the material em- 
ployed is island marble, though not 
in all cases of identical grain and 
quality.^ 

But in subject the Ludovisi 
Throne furnishes us with a still 
more important point of contact. 

The main front scene has for one of 
its leading motives a sacred cloth or 
garment. In the Locrian terra- 
cottas, at least four sets show scenes 
of ritual concerned also with some 
kind of sacred garment. In the 
first it is being carried unfolded by 
four maidens accompanied by an 
older woman ® : and we may notice 
the fact, perhaps not unconnected 
with the toilet scene, and with the 
dedication of mirrors in some sanc- 
tuary,® that in one example these 
maidens, preceded by the woman. 

wear their hair loose, in another, 

, ,, TIT • Fio. 1. — Terra-cotta Relief from Locri. 
where they are followed by her, it (British iluscuin). 

is confined.^® and, more important 

still, in BoU. l.c. Figs. 25 and 26, there is between the two pairs of maidens a 
difference of drapery corresponding to (though not identical with) that in the 
attendants of the rising goddess on the Ludovisi Throne. In the second set the 

^*Ant. Denkm. v. 1890, PlI. LI. and LII. though the style of tlie Albani relief is, I feel, 
Rom. Mitt. V. 1890, pp. 161-227, PI. IX. not quite so characteristically South Italian 
These articles deal also ivith other remains as that of the Ksquiline stile and the two 
at Locri. Xow at Xaples (Guida, Xo. 125, thrones. 

p. 39). * Boll. l.c. Figs. 25, 20; -las. l.c. 

1 I am aware that, speaking broadly. Fig. .50. 
all these monuments can be classed simply ® E.g. .4h«. l.c. Fig. 57 ; Boll. l.c. Fig. 16. 
as Ionian. But that classification does not See in this connexion Revue Hist 

seem to account for all their peculiarities, Relig. 80, (1919), xiv. p. 30. 
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folded garment is seen carried by a maiden with or without an older womand^ 
In the third, again folded, it lies on a table in front of some goddessd- In 
yet another it is being placed in a chest ; while finally it is seen held in 
front of what appears to be an already draped girld^ Naturally one thinks 
at once of the Arrephoric maidens of the Parthenos. of the Despoina at 
Lykosura, and, amongst many others, of the Hera of Tiryns in the terra-cottas 
at Naupliad^ The robing scenes in other examples must also be connected 
with this aspect of the rituald® 

As for the connexion of subject with the Boston reliefs, the most obvious 
link is that provided by the appearance of the pomegranate, which to ns. as 
to both Greeks and Romans, is almost invariably the symbol of the under- 
world ; so that, whether we connect the Boston rehef with Locri or not, we 
must connect it with some under-world cult. At Locri itself, on the entablature 
of a shrine at some distance from that mentioned below, single pomegranates 
are carved in the round midway between the groups of guttae. 

As far as the fishes are concerned, they appear frequently on the coins 
of South Italy and of Sicily, seldom on those of Greece proper. The whole 
scene of the Boston Throne I would bring into relation with the somewhat 
baroque west pediment or acroteria from Locri. The present symmetrical 
restoration is conjectural, but in any case the largest fragment represents a 
youth (usually believed to be one of the Dioscuri) leaping from a horse borne 
by a Triton. A\Tien we remember that the Dioscuri were, according to some 
legends, translated to heaven as morning and evening star, it surely follows 
that this jjart of the scene directly corresponds to the scenes of simple 
astronomical symbolism in the Parthenon pediment, on the basis of the 
Parthenos. and elsewhere, and shows one of the Dioscuri, who, at the hour 
of his setting, leaves the horse on which he has ridden the sky to plunge into 
the sea.^^ Similarly the boys in the scales of the Boston relief, recalling in 
form the young stars of the Blacas vase, may be morning and evening star, 
or some stars whose respective appearance and disappearance, hke the evening 
rising of Arcturus. was the sign for the beginning of certain agricultural 
operations and of the corresponding religious rites.^® There could be no 
simpler or more satisfying way of indicating the interdependent movement 
of the two stars than the exact, inevitable movement of a balance. One 
star rises from behind the land-horizon (the imder-world. indicated bv the 


Boll. l.c. Fig. 17; Aus. l.c. Fig. 53. 

Boll. l.c. Fig. 6; Aus. l.c. F’igs. 47, 48.. 
l.c. Fig. G3. 

Aus. l.c. Figs, ()0, 01 and 02. lirr 
companion on the plaequc has the left brea.st 
bare. That is to say we are looking at a 
religious ceremony of robing and disrobing, 
analogoLLS to, if not identical with that sug- 
gested by the three subjeet.s of the Ludovisi 
Throne. 

Cassoii's theory {J.H.S. xl. 1920, p. 
137), plausible enough in it.self, lacks what 
the present argument would if the question 
of style were entirely omitted. Mystic 


bath and raiment formed part of the ritual 
of many, perhaps originally of most 
goddesses. 

E.g. Aus. l.c. Fig. 62; Boll. l.c. Fig. 45. 

The metaphor is common (see Hesiod. 
Op. i. 620). Compare the Orion legend, 
Pseudo-Eratosthenes, Catast. fr. xxxii. It 
is hardly necessary to remark the analogy 
of the general conception with such myths 
as those of the Theseus cycle. In the 
Xaples group the other horseman was 
possibly mounting. 

HesiOfL Op. 1 . 56.5, 508, 610. etn. 
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pomegranate) and looks back to Persephone whom he leaves mourning or 
sleeping; while his brother sinks into the ocean (suggested by its denizen 
the fish) to the joyful or awakening Aphrodite. According to some traditions 
one of the Dioscuri was young and immortal, while the other was subject 
to the power of age and death, and each was allowed to spend one day on 
earth and one day in the under- world, 

‘ Si fratrem Pollux alterna mode redemit. 

Itqite reditque viam Miens. . . 

That form of the legend would possibly prove suitable to this inter- 
pretation of the monuments, but at present the application of these details 
can only be tentative, as must also be any attempt to interpret the scenes as 
illustrating the doctrines of Pythagoras with regard to the movement and 
harmony of the spheres, though these are known to have spread to Locri 
from Croton.-® Mr. E. S. D. Robinson has shown me a Locrian bronze coin 
of the third century on which Persephone is seated, with a star on either side 
of her head ; others on which the Dioscuri appear in their star-crested hats."^ 
On the terra-cottas from Tarentum the Dioscuri seldom appear i;naccompanied 
by their starry paterae ; the care with which these are introduced, even when 
not in use. makes one suspect, even if one cannot prove, some ulterior signifi- 
cance : I suggest an astronomical one.-- These paterae, embossed. a.s often 
there, with a single star, occur also on the Locrian terra-cottas. 

The connexion between Locri and the Ludovisi and Boston reliefs extends 
even to resemblances in the detail of ritual, which may be fortuitous but have 
a certain cumulative value. We have a boy playing the hwe, and a girl play- 
ing the double flute. Of frequent occurrence is a candelabrum or standing 
censer, which in some cases at least, with its conical lid. comes near to that 
on the Ludovisi Throne ; but it is so common an instrument of ritual elsewhere 
that no emphasis can be laid upon it.--* Neither is there any lack of youthful 
winged figures such as have caused the parallel between the Boston reliefs 
and Attic vases to be remarked.^® It seems strange that archaeologists, in 
looking for the place where these two sets of reliefs were originally set up, 
should have passed over the claims of Locri and given preference to such places 
as Ervx (Lanciani and Petersen), Cyprus (Studniczka). and Kanathos (Casson), 
on the ground of certain religious analogies, but with little or no stylistic 


Vergil. vi, 1. 121-2, Clement of 

Alexandria, Protrcpt. ii. 30. 5: Find. Sem, 
X. fin. ; Pyth. xi. 60 sqq. De Qumeey’s 
reference {Opium Eater, p. 78, ed. Macmillan) 
to tile Dioscuri, as morning and evening 
sta*. going up and down like alternate 
buckets (possibly an imaginativ’^e re-creation 
of the passage of Vergil cited above) is an 
interfsting modern parallel to the simile 
employed by the sculiitor of the Boston 
relief. 

Porphyr. Vit. Pyth. oG. 

B.IM.C. Italy, p. 3G8, Xos. 35, 36; 
id. p. 369, Xo. 40." 


Rom. ^Ilft. XV. 1900, p. 3 sqq. Again 
there is the relief in the Louvre where the 
Ilioscuri descend to the Theoxenia as the 
sun with his chariot rises above them, 
Beinach, Reliefs, ii. p. 256, Xo. 4. We can 
hardly suppose that in all these cases the 
Dioscuri exercise the same fmictions, or 
that they are always identified with the 
same stars, 

Aus. I.c. Fig. 82; cf. Boll. l.c. Fig. 13. 

2* Boll. i.c. Figs. S, 12, 16, 17; l.c. 

Figs. 15. 52. 

Boll. I.c. Fig.s, 12, 38; l.c. Figs. 

41,42. 
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support. Locri supplies both. Our information from various sources on its 
history and religion shows that it was celebrated for its works of art, and that 
it possessed a famous shrine of Persephone, whose cult, much favoured in 
Magna Graecia, had another important centre at Sju-acuse. The Locrian 
sanctuary was first desecrated by Pyrrhus, when, if we may believe the legend, 
most of the treasure was brought back to the shrine. But in 205 B.C. 
Scipio's legatus, Q. Pleminius, thoroughly plundered it.^^ On the evidence of 
the terra-cottas the cult of Persephone, combined with that of other under- 
world deities, and possibly with that of Aphrodite,^® was celebrated with 
magical rites. 

The hypothesis, which cannot be pressed on points of detail without 
further research, may be stated as follows : the Ludovisi Throne and its Boston 
counterpart, together with the stele from the Esquiline and possibly also the 
Albani rehef, were all set up, though perhaps not made, at Locri. The stele from 
the Esquihne represents a votary of Persephone with the dove sacred to her. 

The Albani relief shows Perse- 
phone or Demeter enthroned 
(with attendant worshippers on 
a smaller scale), holding a child, 
the identity of whom may be 
settled by further discoveries at 
Locri or by further study of the 
present material.^® Finally, the 
Ludovisi Throne and the Boston 
reliefs are the product (for 
which Orsi was looking) of that 
period of Locrian or late Ionic 
art analogous to the early period 
of Pheidias at Athens, and they 
represent scenes of ritual con- 
nected with an under- world god- 
dess, probably Persephone, whose ceremonial robing was one of the principal 
rites.®® That the Ludovisi and Boston reliefs were carried off in Roman 
times is clear already from their having been found near each other in Rome 
itself, and history gives us the names of Roman connoisseurs whose enthu- 
siasm may well have been responsible for their removal ; while if we are 
seeking for the actual spot where one or both were originally set up, there 



Appian Samn. iii. 12; Livy xxix. 18, 

etc. 

Livy xxix. 8, 16—22; Diodorus xxvii. 
4, etc. 

Alls. l.c. Fig. 41. 

It seems doubtful whether we are 
right in assuming, as Studniezka inclines 
to do, that the small figure who appears 
in the basket is Adonis, since in most cases 
it has long hair, and in one (Bolt. l.c. 


Fig. 41), like the child on the Albani relief, 
is certainly female. 

3“ Doubtless the rites must have had a 
special application to the fate of the 
individual soul : compare Homeric Hymn 
to Demeter, 1. 480 sqq. 

By certain of her officers Rome must 
have been filled with works of Greek art 
from Sicily and South Italy, few of which 
have been identified in modern museums. 
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are few places more likely than the pit described on page 412 and illustrated 
on page 411 of BoUettino d'Arte l.c. (our Fig. 2), which, hke the structure 
shown on one of the terra-cottas,®’^ appears to have been the centre of an 
important shrine. This last question complete excavation of the site alone 
can settle, for although the Ludovisi Throne in its internal measurements is 
only -035 m. too small, and the Boston throne -02 m. too large, for the two 
opposite sides of this pit (a discrepancy which seems less serious when we 
remember, not only the differing measurements of the Ludovisi and Boston 
thrones, but the individual irregularities of each), there are difficulties con- 
nected with the recessed frame which surrounds the pit, and with the different 
slope of the panels which would be adjacent to each other if both monuments 
were set up round it. The theory can be tested in no better way than in 
the light of all available evidence, notably that collected in the articles which 
summarise the results of excavation at Locri. Prof. Orsi’s complete publica- 
tion is unfortunatel)^ not to be expected for some time. To his great kindness 
I am indebted for permission to work on unpubhshed material, to visit his 
unfinished excavations, and to study his valuable notes. 

BERX.iRD AsHIIOLE. 


Boll. l.c. Fig. 16. 





THE EAST EUKOPEAN EELATIONS OF THE DLMINI CULTURE 


[Plate XIL] 

The second neolithic period in Eastern Thessaly is sharply severed from 
the first by the intrusion of a new culture which appears as something foreign 
and ahen on the shores of the Pagasean Gulf A The pottery, for example, 
seems utterly different from that of the first period. The forms belong to a 
distinct series and are typologically older. The absence of feet and strap 
handles, so well developed in the A wares, precludes us from deri\-ing Dimini 
ware from any of the latter.^ The characteristic designs, too, based on the 
spiral and the meander, are entirely foreign to the earlier series. Moreover, the 
use of fortifications beginning with this pottery (the traces of an earher wall 
at Sesklo are exceedingly problematical), and restricted to its area, heightens 
this impression of foreignness. So too do the ‘ megaron ’ houses of Dimini 
and Sesklo, which do not seem to find their explanation in the curvilinear or 
square huts of the first period.^ 

As to the provenance of this culture, the recent declaration of Sir Arthur 
Evans, that the origin of the spiral motive in Minoan ceramics is not to be 
sought in Crete itself,® should dispose of the only reason for deriving it from 
the south ; for there seems no ground for supposing that the Cycladic spirals 
antedate those of Dimini. Indeed I have argued in a previous paper,® and 
my conclusion has been supported by more recent investigations,^ that Thes- 
saly II. must be dated well back in the Early Cycladic Period. On the other 
hand, the theory of a northern origin has been strengthened by the discovery 
of Dimini ware in the Strymon valley.® Indeed the general analogies between 
Dimini ware and the widespread group of painted and incised spiral-meander 
pottery north of the Balkans have been long recognised, and elaborate theories 
of an invasion, not only of Thessaly, but even of Crete itself, have been built 
up thereon.® 


^ Wace and Thompson, Prehistoric Thes- 
saly, p. 243. 

- A progressive degeneration of ceramic 
technique not associated with any breach 
in tiie tradition is, of course, a common 
phenomenon. But this is to be distin- 
guished from a reversion to a more primitive 
type. 

^ Wace and Thompson, Prehistoric Thes- 
saly, p. 64. 

* Oval near Sesklo, ibid. p. 74; square at 
Tsangli, ihid. p. 115. 

^ Palace of ilinoa, p. 114. 


J.H.S. XXXV. p. 201. 

' B.S.A. xxii. p. 187. Blegen, Korakou, 
p. 123, reports the occurrence of wares of 
Thessaly II. below as well as in company 
with the oldest Early Helladic sherds 'at 
Gonia. 

* B.S.A. xxiii. p. 45. 

® Wilke, Spiral-Maander Keramik und 
Oejass-Malerei Hellenen tind Thraker ; Ha- 
daczek. La Colonic Industrielle de Koszy- 
lou’ce; and to some extent Schmidt, 
Zeitschr. fiir Ethnologic, xliii. p. 601. 
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But general analogies between remotely separated ceramic groups as a 
basis for invasion hypotheses have become rather discredited of late. How 
many pretty theories would fall to the grormd, for instance, if we agreed that 
the well-known high-footed bowl (Pilzegefass) might well have developed 
separately from the fusion of the primitive baseless spheroid bowl with the 
originally independent ring support in the widely separated localities where 
it is met.i® Indeed by discounting the possibilities of such parallel develop- 
ment and taking a few liberties with chronology, it would be possible to derive 
almost any ceramic group from any other ; for, in being shaped to meet common 
human needs, clay must often take on similar forms. But if we are to establish 
a generic relationship between disconnected groups, we must not rely on 
casual and isolated resemblances — a foot here and a lug-handle there — and 
mere coincidences in ornamental designs. Such a procedure would resemble 
that of the pre-scientific philologists who collated individual words instead of 
their root forms. Secure inferences to an invasion or cultural movement can 
only be based upon a close similarity in technique, parallels between root forms 
and correspondence in the ideals and aims of the potters and painters. 

On the other hand, Wace and Thompson seem inclined to minimise 
unduly the coincidences between Dimini and what I may call the East European 
painted group. What is really surprising is not the difierences but the resem- 
blances between sherds from Dimini and places so remote as Szipenitz in 
Bukowina, Kostowce near Lemburg (Lwow) and Priesterhiigel on the Alt. 
No doubt sherds from these respective sites are easily distinguishable — so for 
that matter are sherds of red on white ware (A 3 p) from Chaeronea and 
Tsangli, for example. But it is not and cannot be here a question of one 
ware manufactured at one of the numerous centres of this neolithic culture 
and exported to all the rest. Nevertheless, even applying the rigid principles 
laid down above, I hope to be able to show that we are justified in speaking 
of one ware — or group of wares — as being common to Thessaly and the East 
European stations in the same sense as A 3 is common to Thessaly and 
Phocis, or ‘ primitive glaze-ware ’ to the Aegean islands, Tiryns and Orchomenos, 
despite local differences. 

Let us take the typical Dimini wares and compare them from the point 
of view of technique, form, and ornament with those from the East European 
group. For convenience I will group the typical East Thessalian pottery 
(B 3 a and B 3 p) in four categories and trace the affinities of each north of the 
Balkans. 

(1) Black on red Ware (B 3 a, Style 2). — ‘ The paint varies from chocolate 
to black, and the colour of the polished biscuit to which it is directly applied 
f?om red to yellow-buff.’ The same ware is foimd in the Strvmon valley 
in Macedonia. This technique certainly recurs in South Russia. Yon Stern, 
describing the first style of painted ware from Petreny in Bessarabia, says that 
‘ the surface is carefully polished and designs in one colour — black, or violet 

Cf. Hoemes, Die Formentivickliing der Kunst i2nd ed.), pp. 262 f. 
prah. Tongejdsse. Jahrb. f. AUertumskundet Prehistoric Thessaly, pp. 2r)T-S. 

1911, pp. 2 ff. t igeschiclite der hildenden Ihid. p. 16. 
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brown — applied directly to the surface.^® The latter is generally represented 
as orange red in the excellent plates which accompany his report. 

Chwoiko does not state whether the vases he discovered in stations of 
the Kiev Government are slipped or not. But I have seen unslipped orange- 
red ware with designs in black paint from stations of his Culture 

At Szipenitz in Bukowina about half the painted sherds are unslipped. 
The clay is generally reddish and the surface which is normally highly 
polished, varies in colour from deep red to light buff just like Dimini w'are. 
The designs are in black — generally a warm tone — but are sometimes 
enhanced by very thin red lines. 

The same technique is met in Transylvania. From Erosd we have a 
sherd ornamented with black meanders on a polished red ground, But 
more usually the interspaces are painted in matt w'hite. 

It is not always easy to distinguish this technique from the next category. 

(2) Slipped Ware . — ‘ The white ground is formed by a slip of varying 
thickness. The black paint sometimes incHnes to a brownish shade. This 
category is not always polished.’ Actually the surface is rarely dead white. 
Usually it is a pale yellow, sometimes greenish and sometimes brownish. 

The typical pottery of Petreny exhibits the same technique, which von 
Stern thus describes : ‘ The clay, hard-burnt and varying from red to yellow, 
is covered with a slip white, yellow, brown, or reddish. The darker slips are 
generally polished, the lighter ones are matt.’ The black or violet-brown 
paint is in this supplemented, though only rarely, with a few stripes of 
thin red. 

Again in Chwoiko's Culture B some of the sherds are slipped. In the 
examples that I have seen, the sUp is buff. The paint is warm black and 
the whole is polished. 

The pottery from Cucuteni B corresponds remarkably well to the above 
quoted description of Dimini ware. The biscuit is pink, but is covered with 
a good creamy white slip on which the designs are executed in warm black, 
occasionally wdth auxiliary lines in thin red. The surface is usually polished. 

A common ware from Szipenitz on the Pruth also falls within this 
category. The biscuit is light red to orange-buff and is covered with a 
pale slip. On this surface, which has generally a darkish yellow', almost buff 
tint, the designs are painted in black to which a few stripes of thin browmish- 
red are occasionally added, and the whole is highly polished. Though the tint 
of this pottery is rather darker than the average Dimini sherds and its polish 
somewhat higher, the resemblances in texture and technique are surprising. 

From Gahcia too some examples from the Bernstein collection in th^ 
Ashmolean Museum exhibit a similar technique, but burnish is less common. 
As red paint is generally used in addition to black, this material properly 

Die pramykenische Kultur in Sudruss- Mitt. prdh. Comm. Wien, l.c. p. 390, 

land, p. 58. fig. 134. 

1-* Trudy, XI. archeol. S’ezda, p, 769; Wace and Thompson, op. cit. 

Izvestia. Imp. Archeol. Kommissia, xii. , L.c, 

1904, p. 99. 
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belongs to our fourth category. It will be noted that the samples of these 
wares from Bessarabia, Bukowina, and Galicia on which red is used as an 
auxihary colour present an almost complete analogy to the Thessalian B 3 7 , 
which, judging by the shape of the jug figured by Tsountas (Plate XI.), belongs 
to the eastern group. 

The Thessalian polychrome ware (B 3 3 ) also falls into two classes (corre- 
sponding to the two classes of monochrome ware) according as the colours are 
apphed direct to the biscuit or over a light shp. 

(3) Ttvo-colour Ware . — The designs are in black and white on a polished 
red ground. The black is used mainly to outline the white. 

The typical Transylvanian wares ^ are decorated on this principle. On 
some sherds from Erosd the design is in white on a red ground and is outhned 
in black. At Priesterhiigel the designs are in black, the interspaces being 
filled up with white so as to give the effect of designs in red outlined with 
black on a white ground. Here the red 
ground and the black shine with pofish, but 
the white remains matt and dusty in appear- 
ance. Teutch says that the white is also 
polished on the sherds from Erosd, but that 
the black remains dull. (Fig. 1.) 

The same technique is found in Galicia, 
where the white is applied sometimes in bands 
outlined in black and even used as the ground 
for further designs in red or black, or more 
rarely it covers the greater part of the sur- 
faces, red bands outhned in black being left 
reserved. The red surfaces always show a 
good burnish and their rich colour may be 
due to a red slip or wash.^** The white is sometimes duU. In these wares 
the black is not absolutely restricted to mere outhning, but acquires a certain 
independence. At the same time the white is sometimes apphed without 
an outline of black, as in the rude white spirals on a jar in the Ashmolean. 
Nevertheless, when looked at side by side, sherds of this ware are seen to bear 
an extraordinary hkeness to sherds of B 3 3 . 

At Szipenitz a somewhat similar use of polychromy was also found with 
spirals in black bordered uhth white.^i 

Such polychromy is not found at Petreny. 

(4) Three-colour Ware . — The designs are painted in red and outhned with 
black on a whitish shp. 

« This applies also to the polychrome ware described by Chwoiko as coming 
from Tripolje and other stations of his ‘ Culture A ’ in the Kiev Government 



Fici. 1 . — Polychrome Urm from 
Tr.\xsylv.\ni.\, with Design 

REMINISCENT OF MaEANDER. 


Cf. Tsountas, D. and S., PI. LXXVII., 
with W. and T., PI. I. 

Mitt, der prdhist. Comm. d. k. Akad. 
TVi'en, 1903, p. 390, Fig. 135 and text. 


““ Cf. Hadaczek, op. cit.. Figs. 59, 74, 
and 128, and description. 

Jahrb. d. k. k. Zentral-Kommission zur 
Erhaltung tisw., 1904, p. 22. 
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and to the oldest pottery of Cucuteni. The designs are in reddish-brown on 
a light ground and their contours are outhned in black. 

In Gahcia too we have examples in which the whole vase-surface is painted 
with a heavy white or cream slip on which are drawn bands of red and black. 
Though the black is commonly used to outline the red surfaces, this practice 
is by no means invariable. In the large vase of Plate XII.6 there is no out- 
lining, and the black spirals are applied independently over the red. In 
another case (Plate XII. c) we have an unaccompanied white spiral on the red 
painted surface. The general effect of this ware is extraordinarily similar to 
that of the previous category, and it is only by the closest scrutiny possible to 
distinguish whether the characteristic red bands are painted on a light slip 
or merely reserved. And both styles rnay occur on the same vase (Plate XII. «). 

In Thessaly the designs, consisting of spirals, meanders, chequers, and 
other combinations of rectilinear and curvilinear figures, cover the whole 
surface of the vase thickly. Blocks of painting are preferred to simple lines. 
In the East European group the motives are less closely packed, and in the 
monochrome wares simple black lines are the rule. In the wares of Culture B 
on the Dniepre, of Petreny, Cucuteni II., Szipenitz, and several Galician sites 
the ornament is restricted to the upper half of the big vases and the exposed 
side of the dishes. Moreover, the motives are rather different from the Thes- 
salian. Concentric circles, tangential circles, stars, arcs, branching lines and 
simple bands are predominant (Figs. 2 and 7). In fact the true spiral is rare, 
and it is only possible to cite a very few good examples among aU the sherds 
known to me from these numerous sites. On the other hand, apart from 
the purely linear designs, chiefly on the small cups, the typical motives are 
reminiscent of the spiral and presuppose it as their basic principle. In fact 
they often give the impression of being the work of artists who are acquainted 
with that pattern and are trying to reproduce it, or who have the tradition 
of the design but are losing the skill to execute it. The ground principle of 
all this decoration is therefore the same as that of Dimini ware — the use of 
geometrical designs based on the spiral, and in Transylvania on the meander. 

On the other hand, it is interesting to note the recurrence of naturalistic 
motives — human and animal figures — at Petreny,^* Ezhishchev near Kiev 
(Culture 5),“® and Koszylowce in Gahcia.^® And at Petreny, just as in the 
pottery of Susa,^^ we can trace in some cases quite clearly the transformation 
of such naturalistic motives into geometrical figures — the jumping dog, for 


““ Trudy. XL arch. S'ezda, p. 80.3. es}>. 
par. (4) and Tabl. XXVIII. 1, 2. and 11 
in colours; cf. Minns, iScythians and Greeks, 
p. 139 and Fig. 30. 

(/., e. g., for Petreny von Stern, op. 
c>t., PI. X. 2; Kiev area, Trudy, PI. XXIII. 
7 ; for Galicia, Hoernes, X.K.O. Fig. 255, 
and Hadaezek, Xo. 115; for Bukowina, 
Jahrb. l.c.. Figs. 7 and 10; for Erosd, 
yiitt. l.e., Fig. 135. etc. 


Von Stern, op. cit., PL II. 3, IX. 4 
and 6 (men), IX. 1, 2, 7, 8 and 9 (animals). 

25 Zapiski Imp. Arch. Obshchestva Luss.- 
Slav. Otdel., 1904, Tabl. III. 2 and 5. 

2® Koszylowce, Hadaezek, op. cit. PI. 
XVIII. 154, XIX. 162, XXI, 188 ff. 

2’ For a convenient study of analogous 
transformations in the pottery of Susa, cj. 
Spearing, The Childhood of Art, pp. 258 f. 




Fig, 4. — Typical Dimini Bowl, after Tsolntas. 
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instance, into an irregular triangle^* (S'ig- 3). So the ‘signs’ occupying 
vacant fields on the black painted vases of Culture B which Chwoiko took for 
hieroglyphics are almost certainly remnants of such animal designs.^® 


From Thessaly we know unfortunately only three or four certain shapes in 
Dimini ware — the deep bowl (Fig. 4), a jug with a conical neck,®® the fruit-stand,®^ 
and a small cup.®® On the other hand, the East European wares, while pre- 
senting a remarkable wealth of shapes, are closely hound together by the 
recurrence at every site of certain highly characteristic types. These are the 
‘ binocular vase ’ or stand,®® bulging jars with angular profiles and small 
bases,®'* saucers or bowls with small bases,®® and small cups narrowing to a 
conical base ®® (Figs. 5, 6, 7, 8). It is important to note that at Koszylowce in 
Galicia these last develop genuine handles and assume a shape showing close 
analogies with the ‘ Nordic ’ ceramic of Bohemia. In one case we even find 
the ansa lunata characteristic of the latter group.®'’ Except for the dishes none 
of these forms can be directly paralleled in Dimini ware, and even these exhibit 
considerable divergences. At Petreny, for instance, they are normally only 
ornamented on the inside. Here we find, however, another hemispherical 
type pro\’ided with pierced knobs on the outer surface, and hence evidently 
intended for suspension, on which the decoration is applied to the outer surface.®® 
In Galicia both sides are painted. 

Now, without ignoring the differences, it is essential to reahse that the 
architectonic type of this whole series of dishes — the inverted cone — is the 
same as that of the Dimini bowl. It is not, therefore, surprising that in 
indi%idual cases their form almost coincides with that of the latter — e. g. in the 
example from Cucuteni, the last quoted form from Szipenitz, etc. (Fig. 9). More- 
over, the big bulging vases which are so characteristic for the East European 
group, have, in common with the dishes and bowls, the inverted cone as their 
structural principle. Cut them off at the shoulder and you have the cone- 
shaped dish left as the base. An examination of some of the intermediate 
types from Bessarabia or Galicia ®® will show how very close this relation is 
(Fig. 10). Hence we are justified in saying that the typical forms in Dimini 
ware and in the East European painted wares go back to the same ground type. 


E. g. von Stem, op. cit. Plate XII. 4 
and 5. 

Zapiski Imp. Odessk. Obshchestva 
Istor. i Drevnoa. xxiii. p. 199. The second 
sign in the middle row on the plate there is 
plainly the same as some of von Stem’s 
animals. 

30 W. and T., PL I. 

Tsountas, D. and S., PI. X. 

Ibid. PI. XXI. No. 3. 

Trudy, l.c. Tabl. XXVIII. 9 and II, 
XXVI. 21, Jahrb. k. k. Zentral-Komm., 
1903, Figs. 106 ff., 1904, p. 26, Fig. 22 
(Szipenitz); Hadaczek, l.c. xix. 168. 

3'* Trudy, l.c. Tabl. XXVIII (Kiev .4); 
von Stem, op. cit.. Pis. X. 8, XII. 3, etc. 
(Petreny), Jahrb. 1904, p. 43, Fig. 45 


(Szipenitz), ibid. 1905, p. 114, Figs. 253 
and 254 (Bilcze Zlota) ; Hadaczek, xv. 
123, 124, and 128 (Kosz.), Zeitachr. f. Eth. 
xliii. Fig. 3, No. 2 (Cucuteni). 

33 Von Stem, PI. VI., 10, 11, etc., Jahrb. 

1903, p. 103, Figs. 101 and 103; Hadaczek, 
viii. 51, ix. 59, etc., Zeitachr. l.c. Fig. 3, 
No. 2, etc. 

33 Von Stern, PI. IV. 8, etc., Jahrb. 

1904, l.c. Figs. 46 and 47 ; Hadaczek, 

xiii. 105, etc. ’ 

3’ Hadaczek, xiii. 116 and 119. The 
‘ Nordic ’ ware is in the National Museum 
at Prague. 

3* Von Stem, PI. VI., 9. 

3* E. g. Hadaczek, x. 74; Von Stem, 
ibid.-, cf. his remarks on p. 68. 
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Wace and Thompson have already pointed out the similarity between 
the ‘ fruit-stands ’ of Cucuteni and those of Thessaly,^® and the so-called 
‘ Binocular vases ’ have long been regarded as a peculiar development of the 
same series. 

In the light of such fundamental analogies, a comparison between the 
small shoulder-handles occasionally met in Dimini ware and similar handles 
from Petreny, Koszylowce, etc. (Fig. 11),^'^ and between the modelled human 
and animal heads on the rims of bowls from Dimini and Sesklo and similar 
modelling on vessels from the Kiev Government becomes significant.'^® 

The foregoing comparison of Dimini ware and the East European painted 
pottery has revealed that the same technique is common to both groups, that 
their characteristic ornaments go back to a common range of stylistic motives, 
and that the typical shapes in each are based upon a common ground type. 
When we proceed to compare other aspects of the cultures associated with 
this pottery, we discover a still further range of correspondences. But before 
developing this point, attention must be drawn to a very serious difficulty 
that confronts the student of the East European culture. 

All the evidence indicates that it had a very long duration, and accordingly 
the variations which it presents may be due not only to local causes, but also 
to temporal differences. Yet we have so far in the whole range of this culture 
only one stratigraphical record — that of Cucuteni — to guide us. Szipenitz 
seems to have been a deep deposit, but the stratification is not recorded. At 
Koszylowce, Hadaczek e.xpressly states that the material was ‘ monoform ’ 
throughout. On the Dniepr, however, Chwoiko has divided his sites into 
two groups which he calls Cultures A and £. From the former come the 
polychrome vases, the jars with incised spirals and the binocular stands. In 
this group the ornament generally is applied to the whole surface of the vase, 
but in Culture B it is confined to the upper part. Moreover, in the latter only 
black is used, the designs are linear instead of block, and the patterns on 
incised ware are much poorer. On the other hand, the best figurines, the 
painted men and animals, and the vases with modelled heads belong to Culture 
B. Now no objects of metal and no bored celts have been found in association 
with Culture B, while sites of Culture A have yielded celts and axes of pure 
copper and bored celts. Chwoiko accordingly considers that Culture A comes 
later in time than Culture B, the area of the two being almost identical.^® 
And it is just here that the crux of the problem comes. At Cucuteni the 
polychrome vases which we shoxdd naturally correlate with those of Chwoiko's 
Culture A, come from the lower, purely neolithic stratum. Objects of copper 
occur only in the upper levels associated with monochrome pottery in which 
the linear designs in black are restricted to the upper parts of the vessel.*® 


Op. cit. p. 257. 

Hoernes, N.K.O. p. 120. A com- 
parison between Chwoiko's double and 
single stands, Trudy, Tabl. XXVI. 20 and 
21, will illustrate this point. 

Cf. W. and T., PI. I., with von Stern, ii. 
l.xii. 11, etc.; and Hadaczek, xvii. 147, etc. 


CJ. esp. Tsountas, PI. XXIII. _3, and 
Trudy, Tabl. XXIV. 10. 

Op. cit. p. 4. 

Chwoiko in Trudy, l.c. pp. 805 ff. ; cf. 
ilinns, op. cit. pp. 139 ff. 

Schmidt, Zeitschr. fur Ethnol., xliii. 
pp. 594 f. 
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Fig. 8.— L.iRGE Urn with Conical Base : Cclture *1 on the Dniepr. 





Fig. 11. — Handle-building on an Urn prom Petreny. (Scale 1:3.) 
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And it is this later ware which Wace and Thompson assert shows the closest 
resemblances to the ceramic of Petreny. The latter in its turn obviously 
connects on with Chworko's Culture B both in pottery and in being purely 
Stone Age. So the attempt to find a chronological arrangement for the East 
European culture lands us at once in a contradiction. 

But with the reservation that the Eastern European culture must not be 
regarded as a point in time, that culture presents a tolerably homogeneous 
aspect which agrees in essential points with that of Eastern Thessaly in the 
Second Period. 

In all the East European .stations, as at Dimini and Sesklo. nude female 
figurines occur. This is a phenomenon that they share with the wider area of 
the so-called Bandkeramik pottery further west, and with the earlier epoch 
in Thessaly, not to mention any further distribution of such objects. But in 
contrast to the figurines of Butmir,*® Jablonitza,®® Znaim (Znojmo),®*^ etc., 
and Thessaly I.,^^ those we are now considering are relatively flat. In par- 
ticular the careful modelling of the head distinctive of the Servian, Bosnian, 
and Mora’vdan idols as of the earlier class in Thessaly is never found. On the 
other hand, steatopygy is generally indicated though not very pronounced.^* 
In East Europe the arms are either folded on the breast or represented as 
extended by rude stumps which, in extreme cases, give rise to a shapele.ss 
cruciform object. The East European figures are generally pierced with 
string-holes for suspension, a practice which is paralleled in Thessaly.®^ In 
some cases the body is covered with incised ®® or painted patterns. In decora- 
tion, some of the painted figurines from Rzhishchev near Kiev (Culture B) 
(Fig. 12, a, b) present a surprising hkeness to the seated idol from Sesklo — 
note especially the spiroidal pattern over the genitals — while two sitting women 
with arms folded on the breasts from the same culture recall the Sesklo form 
(Fig. 13). 

In addition to the human figurines, we possess a remarkable series of 


Op. cit. p. 257. 

The original contrast between orna- 
mentation witli solid running designs or 
ribbons and simple single lines such as the 
impress of a string which formed the original 
basis of the division into Bandkeramik\ 
Schniirktramik, etc., is regarded by Hoernes, 
whom I am in general following, as less 
significant than that between designs 
which run continuously round the vase 
surface — constituting a sort of band — and 
those which divide up the surface as it 
were into metopes. Actually the two 
classifications largely coincide, but there 
is naturally a tendenc)* to modify the 
meaning of Band under the influence of 
the newer division. In his latest work 
Hoemes therefore occasionally uses the 
word quite in the sense of the English 
‘ band.’ With this proviso I feel justi- 
fied in retaining Bandkeramik — a term 


which is convenient and familiar and which 
has at least a precise denotation. 

Die neolith. Station von ButmiVy Ph 
II. 

Hoernes, X.K.O. Fig. S3. 

Palliardi in Mitt. d. prah. Comm, 
Wienj 1807, PI. IV. 

Tsountas, op. cit. PI. XXXII. 1. 

E. g. Hoernes, Les premieres Ctra- 
niiques en Europe central. Figs. 18 f. 

With Tsountas. PI. XXXV. 2, cf. von 
Stern, PI. VI. 10, Jahrh. der k. k. Z. Korn. 
1904, p. 23. ibid. 1905; Hoernes, Fig. 269, 
Trudy, Tabl. XXII. 1, etc. • 

Hoernes, B.C. l.c. 

Zapiski Imp. Buss. Arch. Ohshchestva, 
1904, Tabl. I. 3 and 5; c/. Tsountas, PI. 
XXXI. 2. 

I'nidy, Tab]. XXII. 3 and 7; cj, 
Minns, Fig. 33. 
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models of domestic animals — principally cattle — from Petreny,®® Szipenitz, 
Koszylowce,®® Priesterhugel and other stations which we may compare 
with the animal figures from Dimini and Sesklo.®*^ 




12. — E.iST European Figurines ; 
a, b FROii Rzhishchev, c, d from Petreny. 






• Fig. 13. — Se.vted Kockoteopbos Model from Sesklo. 

Stone implements are very rare in the East European group and generally 
very roughly fashioned. This circumstance is to be explained, as far as South 


Von Stern, PI. VI. 13, 14, 18. p. 370. 

Hadaczek, Pis. XXXI and XXXII. Tsountas, op. cit. Pis. XXXIV. Xos. 

«« Mitt, der prdh. Comm. 1903 Fig. 16, 10 and 11, XXXVI. Xo. 8. 
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Russia is concerned at any rate, by the lack of suitable materials in the alluvial 
area. As far as can be judged, a flat celt resembhng Tsountas' t}^e B was 
the rule. The occurrence of obsidian at Petreny and Priesterhiigel is note- 
worthy. This was probably derived from the Tokay region in Hungary, and 
the extension of the culture across the Carpathians along the valley of the 
Alt is probably to be explained by the obsidian traffic. The general paucity 
in stone implements is counterbalanced by the exceptional superabundance 
of artifacts — needles, borers, fish-hooks, hammers, axes, etc. — in horn and 
bone which astonishes us in aU the sites of the East European culture. The 
same pecuharity is noticeable at Dimini and Sesklo. Finally, as has been 
remarked, axes and celts of copper have been found in stations of Culture A 
along the Dniepre and in the upper stratum at Cucuteni, while a borer and 
ring of the same material was found by a hearth at Priesterhiigel,®^ and metal 
objects also occur in GaUcia.®® This indicates that the East European painted 
pottery lasts on into the transitional period. The presence of moulds in the 
stations of the Kiev Gov'ernment proves that metal working was practised 
locally there. The similarity between the v^ery curious copper axes from Tri- 
polje and some in stone from Hissarlik ®^ suggests that the knowledge of 
metallurgy came from Troy. But the copper celts are mostly of a quite early 
form, following closely stone prototypes.®® Thus they recall the two copper 
celts found by Tsountas ®® at Sesklo by the walls of a neohthic house, and 
make us wonder whether the latter do not, in fact, belong to the context in 
which they were actually found. In that case they would constitute adurther 
and strong link in the chain that imites the latter culture with that of East 
Europe. 

The importance of the fortifications of Dimini in distinguishing the charac- 
teristic culture of that site from the earlier civilisation of North Greece has 
already been remarked. Hence it is all the more significant that Cucuteni 
was also defended by a wall even in the first period. Traces of a wall have also 
been observed at Erosd.®’ The other sites of this culture too are generally 
on hills, though walls have not been distinguished. 

Turning to architecture, we have evidence in some cases at least of rectan- 
gular oblong huts roofed with wattle-and-dairb. The so-called ‘ areas " — 
ploskchadJci — of von Stern and Chwoiko were built on this plan. But both 
these investigators assert ®® that these constructions were not designed as 
habitations for the living but as repositories for the ashes of the dead. They 
seem to base their contention chiefly on the following points : the absence of 
kitchen refuse and hearths, the occurrence of what Chwoiko calls pyramids 
of stone and pedestals of clay, often painted, the arrangement of the areas in 
rough circles with larger areas at their centres, the pohshing and painting with 


Mm. der prdh. Comm. 1903, p. 306. Tsountas, op. cit. p. 332 and Figs. 292 

Hadaczek, p. 4. and 293. 

Cf. Trudy, l.c. PI. XXI. 11 and Mitt. prah. Comm. 1903, p. 387. 

Schliemann’s Hammlung, Xo. 7196. ** Chwoiko, Trudy, pp. 808 f.. Zap. Imp. 

Trudy, Tabl. XXI. 5 and 10, and Russ. Arch. Obshchestvu, 1904, p. Iff.; 
Schmidt, l.c. Fig. 14. von Stern, op. cit., esp. pp. 54 f. and 71 ff. 
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ochre of the hut walls, and the careful arrangement of the vases within the 
structures. 

No human bone remains were found at Petreny, but Chwoiko records the 
discovery at Yerenije, Tripolje, and Shcherbanevka of bits of himian bones. 
Twice these remains are stated to have been in vases,®® but in other cases they 
lay outside the areas. The complete skeletons, buried in the contracted 
position, found near Yeremje and Chalepje, like those discovered later near 
Kanontsa over hut dwellings.'® are definitely said to be due to later interments 
which had disturbed the original culture stratum. These burials belong to 
the series of ‘ coloured skeletons ’ which are met with from the Caucasus to 
the Dniepr.’i and which are accordingly dated to a period subsequent to that 
of the painted pottery. It is impossible within the limits of this article to 
review this whole question. Minns accepts the theory of von Stern and 
Chwoiko as to the cremation burials in the areas, but a careful study of the 
evidence adduced by these authors in the Trudy has not convinced me of the 
existence of the unparalleled practice of depositing cinerary urns in such 
elaborate houses.’'® Hadaczek. too, absolutely rejects the cremation hj'po- 
thesis.'^^ On that point I recommend a suspension of judgment. But whether 
the areas were actually designed as habitations of the dead or of the living, 
all analogies would justify the assumption that they preserved in their 
rectangular form the house-type of the living. 

This inference of a rectangular house-type is confirmed by the huts of 
admitted settlements at Rzhishchev and elsewhere. These habitations were 
also oblong rectangles scooped out of the ground to a depth of, on an average, 
less than half a metre, and roofed over with a structure of wattle and daub. 
Within the rectangle and sometimes extending outside it was a deeper excava- 
tion or bothros — often 1-50 m. deep. The latter, which were rectangular or 
oval in outline, invariably contained an ' oven ’ or a ' hearth,' sometimes two, 
and were filled with a deep layer of shells, fish and animal bones, and other 
kitchen refuse mixed up with the debris of the roof, showing traces of the 
original supporting poles in the burnt mud-plaster. The area of the hut 
proper varied from 3-20 m. by 2-70 m. to 6-30 m. by 3-40 ra., and of the bothros 
from 1-90 m. by 1-30 m. in the first case to 2-70 m. by 2-20 m. in the larger, 
in which the greater part of the bothros projected at right angles to the long side 
of the hut. ‘ The first and much higher part ’ of these structures, writes 


Trudy, pp. 7T9 and 794. 

Zap. I. i?. A. Obshcli. l.c., pp. 20-3. 

Jbid., Trudy, 770 and 780. 

"- Minns, op. cit. p. 142. 

One of the so-called pyramids may 
be seen in Jlinns, Fig. 28, top row, and a 
pedestal in Fig. 31, top. Plenty of bones 
of horses and other animals were, in fact, 
found in the areas [Trudy, pp. 754-0, 
780-4, 794 f.. etc., von Stern, p. 52) some- 
times partiaUy burnt — von Stern explains 
them as burnt-offerings to the ghost — as 


well as remains of various grains. On the 
other hand, the areas do seem in some cases 
too large for ordinary houses, varying in 
size from 5J m. by 4 m. (Tripolje) to 18 m. 
by 12 m. (Zhukovtsy’, area 2). Minns, 
however, mentions later and more con- 
clusive evidence not y'et published. Still 
Ailio's recently published criticism should 
finally' dispose of the cremation theory 
(Fraqen der russ. Steinzeit, pp. 91 /.). 

Op. cIt. p. 7. 
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Chwoiko,^® ‘ served as the living-room ; the lower part was destined for the 
preparation of food.’ Szombathy clearly detected the rectangular plan of 
similar wattle-and-daub huts, sometimes also provided with bothroi, at Szi- 
penitz,'® and a similar type may be inferred for Erosd.^^ Hence, without 
prejudice to the cremation question, we may say that an oblong house some- 
what elaborately built of wattle-and-daub, was the prevailing type in the 
East European area, and compare it to the oblong rectangular ‘ megara ’ 
of Dimini and Sesklo. 

Finally, the neohthic inhabitants of Eastern Europe were not only agri- 
culturists but also cultivated the domestic animals. The importance of cattle 
is indicated by the figurines already mentioned. The bones from Petreny 
and a complete skull from Bzipenitz point to the bos primigeniusJ^ Other 
bones include the sheep, probably the moufflon,"® the goat, the pig {sus scrofa) 
and the dog. At all sites in the Kiev Government horse bones were very 
common, and Hadaczek recognises the same animal among the figurines from 
Koszylowce.®^ 

On the whole, then, the general level of material culture revealed by the 
excavations in East Europe agrees with the pottery evidence, and coincides 
remarkably with that brought to light in Eastern Thessaly. 


Now with the painted wares at Dimini, Sesklo, Rakhmani, and perhaps 
Phthiotic Thebes, goes a certain amount of incised ware decorated with the 
same designs of spirals and meanders. This material shows considerable 
resemblance to the wide group of the incised spiral-meander pottery found in 
Servia, Bosnia, Italy and elsewhere. Hence the question of the origin of 
Dimini ware is complicated by the intrusion of a rival to the East European 
group in the claim to its parentage. This at once opens the whole question of 
the relation of the Thessalian wares on the one hand, and the East European 
pottery on the other, to the widespread series of the Bandkeramik of which 
Butmir is generally regarded as typical. 

And we must at once admit that in design the wares from Butmir show 
the most striking analogies to the characteristic Dimini patterns. In fact it 
is there rather than in any station with painted pottery that the most exact 
parallels to those designs occur. It is here, for example, that we meet just 
those sohd spirals and meanders, those chess-board patterns, and that alterna- 
tion of geometrical designs,®^ that are most distinctive of Dimini ware. It is, 
moreover, also possible to parallel the Dimini forms with individual instances 
at Butmir,®* and the poor statuettes from Thessaly are comparable to isolated 
examples from the Bosnian site.®^ 


Zapiski, l.c. p. 24. In construction 
the neolithic huts of Grossgartaoh provide 
a close parallel. Cf. Dechelette, IManuel 
d’Archeologie, Vol. I. p. 3tj0. 

Jahrb. der. k. k. Z. Komm. 1903, 

p. 102. 

” Mitt. prdh. Comm. Wien, 1903, p. 387. 

Von Stern, op. cit. p. 78. 

'• Ibid. p. 77, Mitt., l.c., etc. 


«» Ibid. , 

Hadaczek, p. 7. 

®- E. g.. Die neol. Station von Butmir, 
PI. VIII. 12 and 15 {solid designs), XII. 
15 (chequers), XII. 15 and 16, and Hoemes, 
A.K.O. Figs. 11 and 13 (alternation of 
designs). 

Butmir, PI. VII. 9 (dish). 

Ibid. PI. III. 8, 1, and 13. 
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But these parallels are not based on root-forms and do violence to the 
stratigraphical sequence of the Butmir material. The basic shape for the 
Bandkemmik at Butmir and elsewhere is the spheroid bowl (Boinbentopf).^^ 
This sometimes developed a foot or even feet,®'' but it did not flatten its 
base and take on the angular conical outline which is fundamental in the 
Dimini bowl, save in isolated and probably late — because unornamented — 
instances.®® Similarly, as noted above, the typical figurines from Servia 
and Butmir are marked by very excellent modelling, and it is these which 
come from the lower strata where the ornamented pottery, is found. The 
figurines of Thessaly II. are crudely executed, and the isolated parallels from 
Butmir presimiably come from a horizon later than that of the good wares 
that are comparable with Dimini. Furthermore, though red sherds do 
occur, the Butmir and allied wares seem to aim at what Myres calls a black- 
faced technique,®^ those of Thessaly as well as the whole East European series 
at a red. Again, the careful study by Wace and Thompson of the stratification 
at Rakhmani reveals that the incised ware begins after and not before the 
painted ware.®® That would suggest that the incised patterns of B 2 imitate 
the designs of B 3 a. not vice versa. The designs do, in fact, create rather 
this impression, and some of the forms seem typologically later than those of 
the painted variety.®* 

Finally, tracing Dimini ware northward, it is in the east of Macedonia, not 
on the route to Serbia, that it recurs.®® And further north and east we meet 
connexions in the chalcoUthic stations of Eastern Bulgaria whose characteristic 
pottery shows affinities rather with Dimini on the one hand and South Russia 
on the other than with more western sites such as Yinca or Butmir. Certainly 
the early culture of Eastern Bulgaria is highly specialised, so that an adequate 
discussion of it would be out of place here. I may, however, mention that, 
among the sherds from the excavations of MM. Seure and Degrand ®® at Tell 
Ratchefi on the Toundja and Tell Metchkur on the Maritza near Philippopolis, 
which I have been enabled to examine by the courtesy of the conservators of 
the Museum of St. Germain-en-Laye, is a considerable quantity of red ware, 
derived apparently from the lower strata, ornamented with curvilinear motives, 
spirals,®’ and rudimentary meanders ®® in dull white paint, closely resembling 
in technique as in design the first category of Dimini ware. Moreover, a close 
examination of the sherds seems to prove that, according to the firing, this 


Hoernes, X.K.O. pp. 9 f. Cf. Butmir, 
PI. 11. 21, etc. 

E. g., Butmir, VI. 3. 

" Ibid. VII. 7. 

Ibid. VII. 9. 

B.S.A. xiv. p. 3 and Fig. 3. 

Butmir, I. 1, 3 and 5, II. 1 and 2. 

Hoernes, X.K.O. , calls attention to the 
progressive degeneration of the ceramics 
of Butmir, p. 12. The analogies quoted 
by Tsountas, op. cit. pp. 371 If., are between 
his third peripd and the rougher Butmir 
wares. 


J.A.I. xxxiii. pp, 367 f. 

” Op. cit. p. 37. 

” Ibid. Fig. 9, p. 30. 

B.S.A. xxiii. p. 45. I can find no 
evidence for the statement there made 
that similar wares were found further west. 
The sherds from the Vardar all seem utterly 
different from the black-on-red Dimini 
ware from Bereketli now in the Aslmiolean. 

B.C'.H. 1906, pp. 365 ff., and Bevue 
Archeologique, 1901, pp. 328 ff. 

" B.C'.H. l.c. Fig. 36. 

Ibid. Fig. 64, wrongly described as grey. 
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style passes over into a black-on-brown style which in turn may give place 
to a silver-grey-on-black bke the second style distinguished by Welch and 
Blegen from East Macedonia ; for on one badly burnt fragment all three 
styles occur together, and the appearance of two on the same sherd is common. 

A glance at the most frequently recurring Bulgarian forms will suffice 
to show their derivation from the inverted cone type characteristic of the 
East European series, while typological affinities with more specialised shapes 
both in Eastern Thessaly and South Russia are not lacking.^®^ Equally striking 
is the complete absence of the distinguishing marks of the Butmir series. 
Thus there are no sherds with pointille ribbon spirals or pedestalled cups such 
as characterise the bothros stratum of Vinca and figurines with well-modelled 
heads are likewise missing. 

So, without here going deeper into the details of the East Bulgarian 
documents, or in any way minimising their marked pecuUarities — pecuharities 
which betoken an indi\’idual and probably later local development of civihsation 
in this area — the above summary will, I hope, justify the assertion that the 
link between the Pagasean Gulf and the interior of our continent lies to the 
east of the Balkans and quite outside the province of the Butmir series. That 
is, Eastern Thessaly belongs to a cultural province which hes definitely east 
of the Balkans as of the Carpathians. 


But that does not absolve us from a consideration of the relations between 
the painted pottery group as a whole — and including Eastern Thessaly— with 
the wider group of the Bandkeramik ; for it is customary to treat the painted 
wares as a mere subdivision of the latter. Now a series of wares with incised 
bands of spirals and alUed motives is found over a wide area of Central Europe 
with a somewhat indefinite extension westward and northward. For example, 
apparently typical sherds are shown from a Bronze Age context in the Vibrata 
Valley of Italy.^°® The characteristic spheroid bowls with incised spiral motives 
occur in the lowest strata in Moravia,^®'* Bohemia,^®® and West Germany. i®® 
Similar designs constantly recur in Hungary, and the neolithic wares of 
Lengyel are generally assigned to this group. ^®’ 

Now at several sites within the ambit of these wares, painted pottery 
sometimes with spirals does occur — i. e. at Tordos, Lengyel, Znaim (Znojmo) 
and several other points in Moravia and Lower Austria.^®* At the first-named 
site we do meet a ware, pohshed and, sometimes at least, slipped, painted with 
spirals and other designs in a dull black or red which, judging from Schmidt’s 
description, 1®® must belong to our East European group. But the quantity 


B.S.A. xxiii. p. 44. 

Rev. Arch. l.c. Figs. 3, 4, 5, and 7. 
Cf., e. g., Rev. Arch. Fig. 18 with 
Tsountas, op. cit. PI. XXX. and ibid. 
Fig. 4 with Trudy, l.e. PI. XXVIII. 77. 
B.S.A. XIV. pp. 319 ff. and Fig. 8. 
103 Peet, Stone and Bronze Ages in Italy, 
p. 401, and Fig. 209. Cf. also Hoernes, 
Urgeschichte, p. 399. 

Palhardi, Die red. Chronologic der jiing. 


Steinzeit in Hldhren, Wiener prdhist. 
Zeitschrijt, 1914, p. 10, Figs. 8 and 9. » 

Hoernes, dS .K.O. Figs. 189-91. 

1"* Ibid. Fig. 216. 

Ibid. p. 13. 

It IS convenient to use the words in 
the sense which they had prior to 1919. 

Zeitsch. Jiir Ethnol. 1903, p. 448, and 
Figs. 26-30. (There is one sherd in the 
Ashmolean iluseum. ) 
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picked up was small, only the profiles are recognisable, and the position of 
the sherds in a deeply stratified site is not recorded. Hence while we may 
be sure of some sort of extension of the East European culture as far as the 
valley of the Maros,^^” it throws no light on the relation of that culture to that 
of the more western area. 

At Lengyel, again, the painted sherds are in a minority, and their technique 
— red or brown on red and red. yellow, or grey on black — is very far removed 
from the standard among the East European wares. However, the form of 
the fruit-stand and its spiral ornamentation are reminiscent of that group.^^^ 
Moreover, the position of Lengyel within the Bandheramik is somewhat dubious. 
Incised bands are entirely absent, but several of the vase forms connect on 
with Butmir on the one hand and Znaim on the other. Since pearls of 
copper were found in one grave, this station would seem to belong to a relatively 
late stage in this series. Moreover, the fortifications, presenting interesting 
analogies to Eriisd, Cucuteni, and Dimini, would point to the late neohthic 
epoch.^i^ 

Fortunately we are better informed about the painted pottery of Moravia 
and Lower Austria. PalUardi has grouped this material into three chrono- 
logically consecutive classes. The oldest group, which occurs in connexion 
with the later style of the incised Bandkeratnik called SUcJihandkeramik, is 
characterised by designs in red or red and yellow on a black, grey, or dark 
brown ground, generally polished. The colours are easily washed off and the 
yellow in shade and texture resembles a slip. Spirals and meanders occur 
among the patterns.!^’ This was the characteristic ware of the settlement at 
Znaim Neustift, and the sherds were in the private collection of the discoverer ; 
their fate since his lamented death is dubious. But from the full account of 
the material given by the excavator it seems clear that here we have to do with 
a technique fundamentally different from that prevailing in Eastern Europe. 

In the second class we meet a white-on-red style, and also red paint on 
a light ground. The designs in the former are mainly simple lines, always, 
however, strongly reminiscent of wicker-work. The sherds from Raigern in 
the Natural History Museum at Vienna exhibit designs in red made by covering 
the original red surface with a dusty white paint and then scratching a linear 
pattern thereon so that the red ground shows through. In the alternative 
category we sometimes meet patterns reminiscent of the meander, as on some 
fragments from Gross IVeikersdorf,^i® but the red is very dull and matt and 


t!eograpliu-dlly the passage from the 
valley of the Alt to that of the ilaros would 
offer no obstacles, and the traffic m Hun- 
garian obsidian may have followed this 
^route like the railways from Buda-Pest to 
Kronstadt (Brasso). 

Wosinski, Vie prdfiistorische Schanz- 
icerk von Lenyyel, Vol. HI. and von Stern, 
op. cit. p. 75. 

The most accessible illustration is in 
Hoernes, X.K.O. Fig. 18, but tVosinsky gives 
two colour plates m Tolnavdrmeyye Tortenele, 
I. p. 134, Pis. XXXIV. and XXXV. 


Hoernes, Lc. p. 14. 

Ibid. p. 81; the comparison between 
the ladles pierced horizontally. Fig. 208, 
and the square vases with four holes. Figs, 
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Vide Hoernes, l.c. p. 33. 

Relative Chronologie, pp. 9 £. 

Milt, piali. Comm. Wien, 1897. 243, 
and PI. IV., e.sp. Xo. 11. 

Ibid. p. 248 and PI. V. 7. 
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the ware is unslipped. Neither of these techniques belong to East Europe,, 
though they show analogies with Lengyel. 

In the latest class of painted fabrics we find only bands, arcs, and meanders 
in thin white on a dark clay ground sometimes polished with graphite. The 
discovery of a copper ring in association with this pottery at StreMce II. 
links it on to the borders of the ‘ late neolithic ’ or chalcobthic epoch, in which 
pottery resembling the lake-dwelling types, Hoernes’ ‘ tectonic style,' conies in. 
Possibly the Bohemian painted pottery belongs here. There are found vessels 
with incised designs of spirals and ribbons of points (Stichhande) which have 
been subsequently adorned with painted spirals, apparently in grey and black. 
The biscuit is a dark ash colour. The usual form is the spheroidal bowl 
belonging to the earlier phases of the peripherally ornamented pottery, and 
would indicate an early date. 



(") ( 6 ) 

Fig. 14. — IxciSED Pottery from the Dsiepb Region : a, Culture B ; h. Culture A. 

Now it is clear that none of these wares belong to the East European 
series; but we have not dealt with them at such length simply to reject them; 
for there are, in fact, many points of resemblance between the Moravian finds 
in particular and those of Priesterhiigel. There, for instance, beside the 
typical polychrome ware, we find sherds with designs in black and yellowish- 
white on a grey clay, and more simple white lines on a polished black or grey 
surface. -'^gain, both at Znaim and Priesterhiigel, we find peculiar steato- 
pygeous figurines, modelled separately in two longitudinal sections which are 
subsequently put together.!^ All this points unmistakably to some sort of 
contact between Transylvania and Moravia. But Priesterhiigel was a deeply 


Palliardi, Bel. Chronologie, p. 11. 

Cf. Jira, Mannus, iii. pp. 238 fi. and 
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stratified site, and the only indication of sequence is the statement of Teutch, 
that the painted wares and the best figurines came from the lower layers, the 
pottery subsequently showing a progressive degeneration as at Butmir.^-^ Such 
a site, therefore, does not provide reliable data for fixing the relations between 
the eastern and western painted groups. Though it occupies in more senses 
than one an eccentric position in the East European group, the inspiration of 
its red pottery seems so strongly to derive from the latter that it is hardly 
likely that we shall find here or in this district a centre where that pottery 
was differentiated from the western and from which the new style radiated. 
On the other hand, the quite primitive context of the Moravian and Bohentian 
painted fabrics make the converse yet more improbable. 

Turning now to the East European culture, it is equally difficult there to 
find any fixed and secure points of contact with the west. A good deal of 
incised pottery more or less reminiscent of the Butmir material, but without 
the typical pointille ribbons, has been found with the painted wares. In the 
Kiev Government this was actually in the majority. Some of the big bowls 



Fat. 15. — Single .\nd Double St.unus irom Culture A on the Dniepr. 

from Chwoiko s Culture A do resemble rather closely similar pear-shaped jars 
from Butmir.^"® But Culture A is to be regarded as a later development of 
Culture B, and in the latter the resemblances are much fainter (Fig. II). The 
incised decoration shows no relation to that of Butmir, but its simple patterns 
preserve reminiscences of naturalism. On the contrary, as Hoernes has himself 
forecasted,!-^ the East European pottery as a whole shows closer affinities with 
his tectonic style {RahmenstU), which in Central Europe succeeds the peripheral 
style of Butmir, Bohemia, and Germany, and is associated with the cultural 
modifications accompanying the beginning of the chalcolithic stage. Thus 
in the wares of Petreny and Priesterhiigel, we have, as already remarked, 
traces of that dissolution of the spiral into concentric circles, circles united by 
tangential bands, those stars, crosses in circles, and toothed lines which this 
eminent authority has described as distinctive of the tectonic style.!!® The 
♦ progress in handle-building, especially in the extreme case cited from Galicia, 
points in the same direction.!’^® So, too, do the pastoral habits of the East 
Europeans and their preference for hill sites sometimes walled ; for the users 

l.c. 1 ^" Vrrjeschichte, p. 3Ul). 

Cf. Trudy, l.c. Tabl. XXVI. 31, with pp. 25 and 32. 

Hoernes, P^im. Ceram. Fig. 4. Ibid., Vide supra, p. 2(50. 

Supra, p. 269, and note 92. 
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of Bandkeramik and other peripheral styles were merely hunters and agricul- 
turists, and generally occupied caves or unprotected settlements in the plains. 
To this extent the East European cidture looks late in comparison with that 
of the Central European Bandkeramik, but does not mean much more than 
saying that of two points in two distinct but parallel series, one is later than 
the other. 

If then we must account for the analogies between the East European 
pottery and that of the Butniir series, I would suggest a common origin, 
possibly in a pre-ceramic stage of culture. The typical forms of each series 
may be referred to a single ground type — a spheroid or hemispherical bowl — 
made or certainly deriving from the gourd or plaited fabric. This evolved 
differently in each area. In the east it acquired a base by flattening and took 
on a conical form, to which I have attached the manifold shapes of this ceramic 
group. In the west the main line of development was due to the ring support, 
originally distinct. The latter, fusing into the original spheroid bowl, becomes 
a foot, giving us the vases of Butmir, Plate VI., and ultimately the famous 
pedestalled cups of Butmir, Lengyel, Znaim, Troppau, etc.^®** In the east the 
ring support developed independently, growing into the fruit-stand and the 
binocular vase,^®“ and only occasionally coalescing with the vessel it was 
designed to support (Fig. 15). But the separation must have been early, and 
the divergent character of the subsequent progress is marked by the contrast 
between the black-faced technique of Central Europe and the red-faced pottery 
of the east. The latter, on the principles laid down by Myres, requires the 
sort of dry climate only to be found east of the Carpathians.^®’ And it was 
here, too, doubtless that the adoption of a partially pastoral regime to supple- 
ment the simple economy of hunting, fishing, and agriculture, that was exclu- 
sively practised in Central Europe till the last sub-neohthic phase of the Stone 
Age, took place. 

We have, then, established the independence of the East European 
neolithic culture and its painted pottery from that of Central Europe. So, 
having ehminated possible rivals, we may confidently assert, on the strength 
of the chain of evidence adduced above, that the intrusive culture of Dimini 


Ibid., cf. also Prim. Ceram., pp. 23-5. 
The further consequences to be arrived at 
from a development of this dissociation of 
the whole painted series from the realm 
of the peripheral style would lead to most 
interesting ethnological results. 

1. e. venturing on ethnological terms 
that both were branches of the Mediter- 
ranean race. That would retain the con- 
nection with the still more widely distributed 
range of female figurines. 

13- Schuchhardt, Die technichischen Ele- 
mente in dem Anfang der Kiinst, Prdhist. 
Zeitschr. I. 

133 Wilke, op. cit., makes out a strong case 
for this alternative. 

131 Hoernes, Die Fonneniu-ickliing der 
prahistor. Tongefasse, Jahrbuch Jur Alter- 


tumskunde, 1911, pp. 2 ff., gives many 
examples. 

133 In South Russia these vessels are 
open at each end. The examples in T rudy, 
PI. XXVI. Xos. 20 and 21, show the 
relation of the double stand to the simple 
form. 

13® This occurs with the binocular vases 
at Szipenitz and with the already specialised 
bowl at Dimini and Sesklo. 

131 J.A.I. xxxiii. Note especially the 
map on p. 370; but our red-faced wares 
occur still in an area of fairly hea%-y rainfall, 
and, as von Stern points out, the South 
Russian plains must have been more 
heavily wooded in neolithic times than 
to-day. 
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and Sesklo is derived from the former area. In fact it marks an invasion by 
the peoples of that region. But unfortunately we cannot trace the invaders 
to any particular point within that area, nor can we equate the date of the 
movement with any fixed point in the evolution of the East European culture. 

Certainly we have as yet no data for as.signing to the invaders ethnological 
or linguistic appellations, but otherwise we must accept (Schmidt's invasion 
theory as far as Thessaly is concerned.^®® But when he seeks to bring his invaders 
to Crete we must halt. Par from constituting a ' bridge between Crete and 
the Danube-Balkan region,’ Eastern Thessaly seems to be a cul-de-sac 
where the southward movement terminated abruptly, surrounded with quite 
alien cultures which it never, on the pottery e^’idence, broke through or 
overcame.^^® V. Uordox Childe. 


Addexdum 

Since the above was sent to the press, I have had the opportunity of 
examining personally the Moravian material in the Palliardi Collection at 
Mahrisch Budwitz (Moravske Budejowice) and the pottery from Lengyel 
at Szekszard. I can now state definitely that the techiuque of painting in 
both these groups is entirely different from that which ruled in Eastern Europe. 
In Mora\fia the paint appears as a thick matt crust and was probably applied 
after the burning and polishing of the vase. Though the paint is not so 
thick at Lengyel and, on one or two sherds, shows traces of polishing, 
it is likely that the same process was adopted there. In the oldest painted 
ware of Mora\ia and in the majority of the Lengyel material, the biscuit is 
grey-black with a polished black surface to which the colour was applied. 
Some of the older Moravian red painted pottery is scarcely distinguishable 
from sherds of the “ matt painted " ware from the middle strata at Vinca in 
Serbia {B.S.A., xiv. pp. 319 ff.) which in turn is identified with the “ crusted 
ware ’’ of Thessaly III. {Prdh. Zeitschr., iii. p. 127). Moreover, both in 
Moravia and Lengyel, we meet large open bowls recalhng, both in shape and 
decoration, the Ihy vases from Rakhmani III. (Wace and Thompson, Pis. 
IV. I and VI.). Further, in Moraxha and Hungary as in Serbia obsidian appears 
for the first time in association with this crusted ware. All this suggests that 
the Znaim-Lengyel group connects through Serbia with Thessaly III. and is 
therefore to be assigned to a later context than Dimini ware. Similarly the 
stratification at Vinca would make it later than the floruit of Butmir and 
more or less contemporary with the Bulgarian finds of Seure and Degrand 
and Popov. The latter themselves cannot well be older than the latest phases 
of the Ea.st European painted pottery. Hence the independence of the 
latter wmuld be confirmed by chronological considerations. V. G. C. 

138 material from East Bulgaria But if it is really East Thessalian 

must be ascribed to a section of the in- polychrome wai*e {B3 3) that has been 
vaders left behind in this movement, and found below the lowest Early Helladic 
wouldforthemostpartrepresentalaterstage sherds at Gonia, as Blegen states {KorakoUy 
in their development than Thessaly 11. p. 123), it will be necessary entirely to 

Zeitschr. fi Ethnol. l.c. p. (>01. revise our views on this question. 
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Sardis. Vol. I. — The Excavations. Part 1. 1910-1914. By Hovv.vkd Ceo.sby Butler. 

Pp. 213, o plates, 3 maps. Leyden : E. J. Brill. 1922. 

A handsome and finely illustrated large quarto is this volume, in which the process of 
uncovering the great .Sardian Artemision is narrated season by season from 1910 to 
1914. It is prefaced by a sketch of the history of .Sardes (in which a Hattie occupation of 
the site is. perhaps, taken too much for granted); an excursus on the actual topography; 
an account of previous explorations, wliich contains interesting mformation about the 
“ raids ’’ made in the ’eighties by Dennis and fSpiegelthal on both the Artemision and the Bin 
Tepe necropolis ; a catalogue of the few objects known or supposed to be Lydian before the 
American search ; and a general description of Sardis and its neighbourhood. Incidentally 
we are told that, in the course of occasional delving in the Pactolus bed, the Americans 
found alluvial gold to the amount of about an ounce. 

Apart from its introductory matter, Professor Butler's volume is. in the main, 
a reis.sue of his preliminaiy reports, which appeared regularly after the close of 
each successive season in the American Journal of Archaeology; but they have been 
revised in the light of one another, and the knowledge of 1914 now supplements the 
account of the tentative etforts made in 1910. ^iuch a narrative of progressive revela- 
tion is. of course, of most interest to the excavators themselves and to their 
patrons, but it ^^■ill be found not uninstructive by all excavators. The work was 
evidently done with the maximum of method and with the utmost patience and care; 
and fortunately both funds and time were adequate to the application and maintenance 
of thoroughly scientific methods upon a site of great depth and difficulty. The volume 
ends with short chapters about the great sarcophagus of ‘ Sidamara ’ type found out in the 
northein plain, about a late painted tomb chamber in the same region, about an attempt 
made to explore iurther the Bin Tepe necropolis ^valuabIe. as illustrating and confii'ming the 
reports of Dennis and Jipiegelthal), and about the geology of the Sardis district. It does not 
modify the scheme for publication in a series of specialist volumes, which has long been 
advertised and indeed already has appeared in part ; in fact, this volume is just an intro- 
duction to that series. It gives us, in each category of discoveries, a forecast of the final 
publication, and we must still wait for the succeeding volumes in order to learn the full 
data and the definite conclusions drawn from these by the excavating staff and their 
specialist referees. Unfortunately, we are warned that the War and certain untoward 
events since have led to the disappearance of some of the material available in 1914, and 
consequently, that two at least of the promised specialist parts will not be able to be issued 
until further excavation has been made and fresh evidence collected. The chief lo.sses 
have been in ceramics — losses much to be regretted; for the revelation of Lydian pot- 
fabrics, made by the American exploration of the Sardian cemeteries of the eighth to the 
fourth centuries, was as important as any that resulted from this very fnritful exploration. 
Such losses, however, can readily be replaced in another season or so. Xot so one loss 
which Professor Butler has to record, that of the splendid horse’s head found in the last 
hours of the season of 1914, and since stolen from the Expedition House. Even this may 
turn up in some collection on one side of the Atlantic or the other. In any case, losses 
will not be all loss, if the desire to repair them adds cogency to Professor Butler s insistence 
upon the necessity of resuming work at Sardis at the first possible moment; for not only 
has he to find that shrine of Zeus, which appears to have stood in the same Precinct as the 
Artemision (since perhaps it was buried the earlier and the more completely, it may contain 
less disturbed strata), but also somehow somewhere the antecedents of th' eighth-century 
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Lydian culture have to be investigated. The rich furniture of the earliest Lydian tombs, 
opened by the Americans — furniture which fully justifies the Greek idea of Sardis as the 
home of opulence and luxury — implies a pedigree of culture going back a long way to 
its source in barbarism. 

Since there has been a long interruption of the American excavations, and their 
resumption is still in doubt, a summary catalogue of their chief results may not be out 
of place at the present moment. (1) They have recovered all that survived in the ground 
of the best preserved of the greater pre-Hellenistic Ionic temples; from the arcliitectural 
remains can be deduced the constructional histoiy of the building, and from the epigraphic 
remains a fair idea of its cult practice, especially in the Roman age. (2) They have estab- 
lished that in the near neighbourhood of this temple of the Mother Goddess, called by the 
Lydians Artemis, there is to be found a temple of the Father, the Zeus of Greeks, and 
probably the Tausas Hudans of a local L 3 -dian inscription. (3) From tombs and remains 
of houses with painted balustrades, as well as from specimens of L\’dian epigraphy. the\' 
show us for the first time what Ljdian culture of the Mermnad and the Persian 
periods amounted to, and they open new fields of inquirj' into its relation to the Ionian 
and the Etruscan cultures on the one hand, and to the inland Asiatic on the other. (4) They 
have put at the disposal of linguists a corpus of complete and legible texts in the Ljrlian 
language, two of these being bilingual, and thus have brought that language at last out of 
the neglect and obscurity in which it has lain since Hellenistic times, (o) The\- have 
exposed one of the longest and most important epigraphic documents of Hellenistic com- 
mercial law which has come down to us. and a number of notable inscriptions of the 
Imperial age. (6) They have supplied evidence of a Lj'dian style in sculpture, and added 
to our plastic ti-easures some tine Greek work. and. among man\' notable Graeco-Roman 
things, one piece of singular importance, the great ‘ Sidamara ’ sarcophagus alreadj’ men- 
tioned (it has been seriouslj' damaged since discovery). (7) A very earh' church in good 
preservation and a painted tomb of much the same age has to be reckoned to their credit. 
Other gains to knowledge in the fields of numismatics, of gh'ptics. of metallurgies might 
be added; but the catalogue is alreadv’ long enough to show that Professor Butler has 
reaped alreadj’ a harvest of the first cpialitj-, and that the sooner he and his helpers can 
put their sickles into that cornfield again, the better for science. 

^ ^ He 

Since the above notice was written, the untimely death of Professor Butler on his 
way home from a \'isit to .Sardis, has throevn upon others the completion of his great 
enterprise. May tliej' follow his example in apphlng that method and care which made 
his success ! Thej’ can raise no better monument to his memor\'. 

D. G. H. 


The Greek Theater of the Fifth Century before Christ. By James Tueney 
Allen. Pp. vi -f 119. University of California Publications in Classical Philology, 
Vol. VII. Berkelej’ : Universitj- of California, 1919. 

This book falls into eight chapters. The introductory chapter explains the scheme of the 
book, which is to begin xvith a brief account of the fourth-centuiy theatre ; then to turn 
back to the fifth-century theatre and to show that the remains of the fourth-century 
theatre afford a key for the reconstruction of certain features of the earlier ; next to examine 
the literary evidence and to criticise various theories which have been proposed; lastly, 
to discuss the origin of the proskenion — ^which the author considers ’ a problem of basic 
^importance ’ (p. 107) — and to ‘ propose as a reasonable hj'pothesis that the proskenion 
was in point of origin the skeiie itself of the Aeschjiean theater’ (p. 7). 

With regard to the account of the fourth-century theatre which occupies chapter ii, 
we need onh' note that the author will have nothing to do with a stage. ‘ The assumption 
of a stage in the fourth century, as also in the fifth, is supported onlj’ by a series of 
unconvincing hj'potheses, and will not. I believe, be able much longer to weather the 
storm of erhieism wliich it has provoked ’ (p. 13). His own view' of the proskenion is 
I.R..?. — VOL. XLII. X 
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that ■ it was a simple colonnade with a flat, or nearly flat, roof, and the spaces between 
its columns would be closed by means of wooden panels (TrtVaKes) or left open in accord- 
ance mth the Tarying scenic requirements. But the material of the entire structure 
was wood ’ (p. 15). 

Chapter iii, on ‘ The Theater of the Fifth Century,’ introduces what is the central 
theory of the book. Dorpfeld in the winter of 1885-86 discovered beneath the inner 
end of the eastern parodos of the fourth-century, or Lycurgean theatre, a curvilinear cutting 
in the bedrock, and underneath the ruins of the scene-building two portions of an ancient 
retaining wall. From the larger of these portions, which forms a circular arc. Dorpfeld 
calculated that it belonged to a circle of about 78 feet 9 inches diameter. When the 
circle thus indicated was described, it was found not only to include the second piece 
of wall, but also to pass over the cutting in the rock. Hence Dorpfeld inferred that there 
had anciently existed here a wail enclosing a circular space, in which he proposed to 
recognise the orchestra of the earh^ fifth-century theatre. Now the orchestra of the 
Lycurgean theatre had a diameter of only 64 feet 4 inches. Mr. Allen proposes to account 
for this decrease in size by supposing that the Aeschylean scene-building (as required, 
e. g. by the Orestean trilogy of 458 b.c.) was erected not immediately behind the orchestra, 
as Dorpfeld supposed, but on it, and that the reduced measurement thus caused was 
copied in the Lycurgean theatre. As Mr. Allen puts it. ‘ if the front portion of the 
Lycurgean scene- building together with the orchestra-ciicle. the diameter of which is 
determined by the inner boundary of the gutter, be superimposed upon a circle of the 
exact size of the orchestra-tefracc in such a manner that the corners of the paraskenia 
nearest the orchestra coincide exactly with the inner edge of the retaining wall, then the 
wall at the rear of the paraskenia and connecting them rests upon the retaining wall of the 
terrace at its southernmost point ; and furthermore, the circle of the fourth-century orchestra 
falls just within the inner periphery of the larger circle at its northernmost point. Again, 
if a line be drawn between the paraskenia and at the same distance back from their front 
line as the Hellenistic proskenion stood back of the Hellenistic paraskenia, . . . this line 
is an exact chord of the outermost circle of the old terrace- wall ’ (p. 31). 

The remaining chapters of the book develop the author’s views on the nature of the 
scene-building which thus occupied part of the orchestra-terrace in the fifth century. 
Chapter iv is a judicious discussion of the evidence afforded by the extant dramas. 
Chapter v discusses ‘ Changes of Setting,’ and chapter vi various theories as to how those 
changes were effected. Chapter vii considers and rejects the arguments in favour of the 
hypothesis that a projecting prolhyron or columned porch sometimes formed a feature 
of the scene-building. Finally, in chapter viii the author presents his own theory of the 
origin of the proskenion. As we have seen, the author does not believe in any sort of stage, 
high or low, for the fifth-century theatre. And considerations of space among other things 
make him reject the theory that the proskenion was a decorative screen placed in front 
of the skene. He concludes, then, that the proskenion was, in fact, in origin the scene- 
building itself. And it was called proskenion, he believes, not because it was placed ‘ before 
the skene’ but because it constituted the front portion, when the scene- building had 
become an imposing edifice, the rearward portion being two-storied and the roof of the 
original skene being used as a platform. 

It is impossible in our space either to do justice to Mr. Allen’s arguments or to 
discuss them in any detail. Criticisms, of course, occur to one. Thus we are not at all 
convinced that the anti-stage party have successfully demolished the arguments in favour 
of a stage drawn from the use of ava/iairw, (cara^SatVo), inavafSaivta in Aristophanes, still 
less that they have accounted for what must have been an extraordinary perversity of 
conservatism on the part of the Athenians if they did not at quite an early date avail 
themselves of the obvious advantages of a stage. But the book constitutes an acute and*- 
vigorous piece of argument, and can be heartily commended to the notice of all who are 
interested in the Greek theatre. An admirable feature of the work is the series of brief 
bibliographies prefixed to individual chapters. 


A. W. M. 
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Das Christentum im Kampf und AuBgleich. mit der griechisch-rbmischen 
W^elt. Studien und Charakteristiken aus seiner Werdezeit. By Johannes 
Geffcken. Dritte vdllig umgearbeitete Auflage. (= Aus Kaiur und Geistesivelt, 
54 Bandcken.) Pp. 130. Leipzig; Teubner, 1920. 

In Germany of recent years there has been produced a number of excellent little books 
on early Christianity and the culture of the Greco- Roman world during the first centuries 
of our era. We need in English such books as A. Bauer’s Vom Griechentum zum Christentum 
(Leipzig : Quelle and Meyer. 1910), and Vom Judentum zum Christentum (ibid. 1917). or von 
Soden’s Die Entstehung der christlichen Kirche, and Vom U rchridentum zum Katholizismus 
(Teubner, 1919).^ Recently Johannes Geffcken by the side of his admirable work Der 
Ausgang des griechisch-romischen Heidentums (= Religionswissenschaftliche Bibliothek 
herausgegeheri von Wilhelm Streitberg : Bd. VL Heidelberg: Winter, 1920) has published 
a third edition of his Aus der Werdezeit des Christentums (2nd ed., 1909) under the title 
quoted above. The little book has heen recast and largely rewritten. Some idea of its 
scope may perhaps best be given by transcribing the headings of its four main sections ; 
I. Die religids-philosophische Kultur der griechisch-romischen Welt beim Eintritt des Christen- 
tumsA 11. Die Stellung des alten Christentums zu den anderen Religionen. III. Die 
literarischen Kampf e mit den Griechen und Romern. IV. Diedusseren Verfolgungen. Those 
who are familiar udth Geffcken’s many studies on early Christian literature and the 
criticisms of those studies by such scholars as Harnack and Delehaye * will realise that 
the book is not without its controversial side, but it is UTitten in no polemical spirit, and 
Geffcken, as he himself says, has sought to avoid anything which might injure the feelings 
of members of other branches of the Church. This is not the place for any detailed review 
of Geffcken’s conclusions, but it is of importance to accentuate the significance of books 
like this, written for the general public, but based upon a first-hand acquaintance with the 
literature not only of early Christianity, but also of contemporary pagan philosophy. The 
S.P.C.K. is doing admirable service by its series of translations of Christian classics, but 
these translations must be supplemented by studies of the thought-world of the early 
Church, and these must be rviitten by our best scholars : only the best scholarship is good 
enough for this work of popularisation. Who will give us the text-book on Origen that 
we need,^ or a study of the influence of pagan cult upon Christian worship ? “ 

Nokman H. B.vynes. 


Bibliotheca philologica classica. Beilage zum Jahresbericht fiber die Fortsohritte 
der klassischen Altertumswissenschaft. Bd. XLV. 1918. Gesammelt und heraus- 
gegeben von Franz Zimjiermann. Pp. 208 Inhaltsverzeichnis. Leipzig : 
Reisland, 1921. 10s. 

It is a matter for sincere congratulation that publication of this Bibliography has been 
resumed; to it all classical scholars naturally resort. The present volume includes the 
whole of the year 1918. The parts issued during the war, in which the art of bibliography 
sank to its lowest level, can now be buried in oblivion. Herr Zimmermann has once more 
restored the standard for which we look in the Bursian bibhographies. I have worked 
carefully through the whole of this volume, and its accuracy of citation is exemplary; 
faults are extremely few : thus Pickard on p. 17 should be Pickard-Cambridge, on pp. 35 

^ Cf. also Ernst Lohmeyer : Christuskult und Kaiserkult (Tubingen: Mohr, 1919); 
and J. Geffcken : Der Ausgang der Antike (Berlin : Mittler, 1921); in France, Charles 
Guig#ebert : Le Chriatianisme antique (Paris : Flamraarion, 1921), 

^ This section carries on the development sketched in J. Greffcken : Griechiache 
aienschen (Quelle and Meyer, 1919). 

^ Cf. c. g. H. Delehaye : Les Passions des Alartyrs (Bruxelles, 1921), pp. 156 sqq. 

* Cf. Guido de Ruggiero : Stona della Filosofia ; Parte Seconda. La Filosofia del 
Cristianesimo (Bari : Laterza e Figli, 1920, 3 vols.). 

“ For the kind of work of which I am thinking ef. Shirley Jackson Case : The Evolution 
of Early Christianity ; a Genetic Study of First-Century Christianity in relation to its Religious 
Environment (University of Chicago Press, 1917). 

T 2 
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and 93 there is a confusion between Procopius of Caesarea and Procopius of Gaza. It can 
only be hoped that the bibliography of the intervening years 1919-1921 will appear shortly. 
We owe a very real debt of gratitude to Herr Zimmermann. 


N. H. B. 


Ancient Greece. A study by Stanley Casson. Pp. 96, 12 illustrations. Oxford : 

The University Press, 1922. 2s. 6(1. 

Mr. Casson’s little book is an “ oeuvre de vulgarisation,” a sketch of the salient points of 
Greek culture that will be interesting and useful to older schoolboys and to undergraduates 
as well as to those of riper year's who are more or less uninstructed in classical lore and desire 
to know more of the ancient civilization that is held up to them as still worthy of study and 
imitat ion even by the self-sufficient and self-satisfied modem world. Such readers will not be 
too critical, and will not demand from Mr. Casson too many reasons for the faith that is in him. 
We hasten to add that we are at one with Mr. Casson in his aim, which is a highly laudable one ; 
-n-e sympathise wholly with him in Iris desire to break a lance for the cause of Greek studies. 
But we feel that he makes out too favourable a case for Greece except at the end of his book, 
when he discusses the reasons for the lamentable collapse and failure of the fourth century. 
He stresses the good side and slurs over the bad. His Greeks of the sixth and fifth centuries 
are too much like those Greeks of the Commencement orator, -who ‘ lived beautifully 
in the proud consciousness of existing in the sixth and fifth centuries B.c.’ They are too 
much the conventional Greeks of the schoolmaster and the sculptor. We get no hint of 
the real Mediterranean character of the race. Mr. Casson’s hero is AchiUes rather than 
Odysseus. To me Odysseus is the real Greek : Achilles might be a Goth. 

The preference for the Xordic rather than the Mediterranean characteristics of the race 
which Mr. Casson's book .shows is reactionary in that it marks a return to the older view of the 
Greeks as the only really civilized people of their time, in a world of foolish Scyths and gib- 
bering black men. It is true that we can understand them, because we are bone of their bone 
and flesh of their flesh, because, in spite of Semitic religion, we are their heirs, our civilization 
is Greek in spite of ourselves. Egypt and Chaldaea are alien to us, Greece is not. Perhaps 
this is all that Mr. Casson desires to emphasize, but it makes him unjust to what he calls 
the ‘ static ’ civilizations, and also to the culture-ancestors of the Greeks and ourselves, 
the ‘ Mediterranean ’ Aegeans and Jlinoans. To relegate Minoan art and culture to the same 
category as that of Egypt or of Babylonia, as Mr. Casson does, seems to me an error. We 
know nothing of the prehistoric polity of Greece beyond the intimations of Greek tradition, 
and in them we see nothing un-Greek. The heroic king was Greek enough. And if Mr. 
Casson can see nothing Greek in Minoan art he has not eyes to see. Probably it needs some 
familiarity ■nlth Egj-ptian or other ancient oriental art to perceive the Greek element in 
Minoan art, to see the subtle difference between it and the arts of the ‘ static ’ cultures, to 
discei'n in it the first stirrings of Greek truth and freedom. I do not believe in the over- 
emphasis of the ‘ Dark Age ’ between the culture of the Bronze Age and that of the Iron Age 
in Greece, any more than I believe in the over-emphasis of the Dark Age between Roman 
civilization and our ovm. In both cases continuity existed ; in the case of Greece probably 
in Ionia. To say, as Mr. Casson does, that Minoan civilization ‘ had nothing in common 
with that of the Greece of the thousand years after 1000 B.c.,’ or that in it we do not find 
fully developed art in the sense of 'free art,’ is not true. ‘ Highly developed craftsman- 
ship,’ he says, ‘ is there, and a capacity for design and form, but artistic creations untram- 
melled by convention, such as were conceived by Classical Greece within a century of the 
commencement of artistic production, we do not find.’ We join issue : what a difference 
there is to be seen between the really highly develox)ed craftsmanship of the Egj'^tian 
and the free artistic creations, untrammelled by convention (though often marred by 
crudity of technique and execution, at any rate in the case of the wall-paintings), of the 
Minoan ! Can Mr. Casson look at the ivory leaper of Knossos or the tramping peasants of 
the Harvester- Vase and hold to his contention ? And in his next paragraph he confesses 
that Minoan art ‘ laid the foundations of an artistic tradition which the invasions and 
disturbances of subsequent times could not eradicate.’ He allows thatf ‘ the new art of 
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Classical Greece found itself active in a region rvliere the elements of art were not unknown.’ 
but then adds, ' though we are hardly entitled to infer from this a continuity of artistic 
tradition.’ Are we not ? Is not the technique and art of the Greek vase-painters the same 
as that of the Mycenaean ? And what can be more Greek in feeling than the figures of the 
king and the warrior on the " Chieftain Vase ? ’ 

Whether we forgive him for his injustice to the Minoans or not. we must, we suppose, 
find excuses for his injustices to the jSdp/iapoi. The Greek scholar usually either has 
not the time or will not take the trouble to tr5' and understand them. But the well- 
worn depreciatory references to the ' static ’ ciGlizations merely beg the question. It 
is true that mentally the Greek of the fifth century was enormously superior to the 
Egyptian or Asiatic : as superior as we are to them now. But they had and have their 
virtues, and it is not necessary to butcher them anew to make a Philhellenic holiday. 
Still. Mr. Casson has his thesis, which is to exalt the Greek, and we who love the ancient 
Greek as much as he does, and believe that everj-thing should be done by all to prevent the 
danger of the knowledge and appreciation of Greek culture djung down in the world, must 
allow him to have his fling at the barbarians. 

Perhaps Mr. Casson is happier in dealing with history and politics than with Minoan 
archaeology and art or with Greek ethics. Of the latter he gives us a conventional white- 
washing view. On political matters, however, he is interesting, and, we think, will interest 
his audience. The possible reasons for the collapse of Greek civilization in the fourth and 
later centuries B.c. are set forth with effect. Malaria hardly seems possible till Koman 
days. The desiccation theory seems to attract Mr. Casson : but we do not think that Prof. 
Ellsworth Huntington’s interesting theory commands universal adherence among oriental 
students, and it should not be taken as proved. The stupidity of the Greeks in killing off 
all their best stock in their petty inter-tribal warn, and the resulting admixture with 
foreigners, seems, as Mr. Casson perhaps thinks, to be the most satisfactory explanation. 

We must be permitted a word of objection to the chart at the end of the book repre- 
senting ■ CVltural Areas of the Greek World and its Neighbours.’ To what precise moment 
of time is this chart supposed to refer ? The line bounding the Egyptian sphere of influence is 
extended towards Crete, but not ton aids Cypms, which in Minoan days was closely connected 
tvith Egj'pt, as we know from the discoveries at Enkomi. and at the Herodotean ‘ moment 
of time ’ was directly subject to Egj-ptian political as well as artistic domination. Nor does 
it include Phoenicia, which we know was from early days almost an outlying province of 
Egj'pt : the subjection of Phoenicia and the 8hephelah to the Thothmosids has been a 
commonplace of ancient history for decades, quite apart from the recent discoveries of 
M. Montet at Byblos, which have shown us that that citv was practicallj- an Egj-ptian 
colony even in the time of the Old Kingdom. Then the Hellenic line of demarcation does 
not include the oversea colonies except in Italy and fjicilj', and does not extend far enough 
north in Italy so as to overlap the Etruscan line, which it should do : Etruscan art was merely 
a copy of Greek. And in Asia Minor we have the following list of names, “ Lj’dia, 
Hittite Empire. Persia, Assjvia,” in this order, which is certainly not the historical 
order. To include Assj'ria at all is doubtful procedure, since it is very uncertain, in spite 
of some recent theories, if the Assjwians ever got further west than Cilicia, and there onlj’ for 
a moment. If Mr. Casson is referring to cultural influence only, he should surelj’ speak of 
Babj’lonia, not Assjuia, and Persian influence in Asia Minor was purely political and had 
no effect on culture. It is to be hoped that this chart, which is very misleading, will 
be revised, and dates inserted, in a second edition. 

H. H. 

Der Pries des Megarons von Mykenai. By Gerhart Rodexwai.dt. Pp. 72, 
30 illustrations in text, 5 plates. Halle : Max Niemeyer, 1922. 

Round the walls of the Megaron at Mjcenae, probably covering a length of forty-six metres, 
ran a frieze of painted plaster, the remains of which are the most notable outside Crete. 
A considerable«number of pieces, representing a fight and preparations for a fight, were 
discovered bj- Tsoundas in 1886, later discussed bj' Rodenwaldt and others. But fragments 
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such as these, often burnt out of recognition, have a habit of eluding the archaeologist, 
for besides those which came to light during the CJerman investigations in 1914, others 
were discovered during the excavations of the British School in 1921 (Times Lit. Sup., 
Oct. 1921). The fragments found in 1914 introduced an entirely new element, a com- 
plicated piece of architecture with ladies at the windows, and, above, part of the fight. It 
is their publication which occasions this book. 

Combining, as far as is possible, the old pieces with the new, and taking into account 
the relation in which they were found. Dr. Rodenwaldt is able to trace the frieze round the 
west and north walls : the camp, the fight, and the besieged castle. This part of the work 
is admirable. 

The old pieces, some of which appeared in the ’E<)!>rjp.£pls ’Ap^^aioXoyiK^. others in 
the Athenische Mitteilungen, are here for the first time collected and published together, but 
only with a view to their reconstruction. We have still to refer back to these two papers 
for adequate description and illustration, and this when the title of the book leads us to 
expect what we so greatly need, a eomplete publication of the frieze. It would have been 
a comparatively easy matter to provide serviceable illustrations, since these are already in 
existence, and briefly to give the necessary particulars concerning each fragment. Not 
only was the opportunity, but also the space at hand, for the chapter dealing with the 
actual frieze takes only one-third of the book, about twenty-five pages. 

Of the remaining two-thirds, twenty pages are occupied with an essay on Cretan 
civilisation and fresco painting. We have long wished to hear Dr. Rodenwaldt’s ideas 
on Cretan fresco, but this is hardly the place. Another fifteen deal with the mainland 
culture in relation to our frieze, but more with the former than ^vith the latter ; for besides 
the date and style of the fresco, they touch on questions of race and religion, architecture, 
the Homeric poems, and certain aspects of Egyptian art. To quote one example of the 
tendency to digression ; on the strength of a resemblance between the Abu Simbel relief 
of the Battle at Kadesh and the Mycenae fragments, three pages are devoted to discussing 
whether this form of Egyptian art was influenced by Crete : in the end, the author is 
inclined to think it was not. 

So much for the general form and contents of the book. With regard to particular 
points : 

The controversial question is the date of the Mycenae frescoes. Dr. Rodenwaldt. on 
grounds of style, assigns them to L.M. I., whereas the excavations of the British School 
have practically proved that the Megaron was not yet built in that period. Can stylistic 
evidence be considered conclusive ? The elements Dr. Rodenwaldt considers early are : 

(i) Fineness of technique. How fine, the burnt condition of the pieces prevents us 
judging ; the only certain inference is that they are distinctly earlier than the second period 
at Tirjms (later half of L.M. III.). 

(ii) Composition, i. e., the free and pictorial arrangement of figures similar to that of 
the Cretan frescoes of L.M. I. Here, however, we are faced with the difficulty that we 
do not know how long this manner lasted. It may well have been still in use at the 
beginning of L.M. III., though we know' it had ceased to be by the time of the second 
period at Tiryns. The resemblance of the Megaron fragments to Cretan art of the L.M. I. 
period is certainly overrated. 

On p. 69, among the notes, will be found a list of all the more important bits of fresco 
found at Mycenae before 1920. This is invaluable, both as a record and as a foundation 
for future work : we would gladly see it expanded at the expense of some of the other 
notes. For purposes of identification, it would have been a help if the author had stated 
which fragments came from Tsoundas’ excavations and which from Schliemann’s. 

We note that, on p. 9, the ‘ Saffron Gatherer ’ fresco is attributed, owing to the style* of 
its details, to the same period as the Knossos Miniature fresco and the ‘ Cat and Bird ’ 
from Hagia Triada. Xo attempt is, however, made to dispose of the more serious argu- 
ments for assigning it to M.M. II., or at latest to M.M. III. Is not this but another 
proof of the arbitrary nature of stylistic evidence ? 

Of the illustrations, those in the text include two reproductions of the new fragment.s, 
one, part of a chariot and horses, the other, a falling w'arrior. At the e_id of the book 
is an excellent coloured facsimile of the new' architectural fragments by Gillieron (scale 
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not given) ; there are also line-drawings giving the reconstruction of both the old and 
the new fragments. These are the most unsatisfactory part of the book, not in con- 
ception, for they are often both suggestive and convincing, but in execution. Their 
effect is so un-Mycenaean as, in some cases, to recall the decadent type of black-figure 
vase-painting. 

The book will, perhaps, have a wider appeal with its varied contents than if it had kept 
to its stated subject. Those specially interested in prehistoric painting may be over- 
critical because disappointed in the hope of a complete publication by the greatest authority 
on mainland fresco; for the valuable work done, most of all for the discovery and 
publication of the new fragments, they are much indebted. 

W. L. 


Platon : Oeuvres Completes. Tome I ; Introduction — Hippias Mineur — Alcibiade 

— Apologie de Socrate — Euthj-phron — Criton. Texte etabli par Maukice Croiset. 

Pp. 233. Paris : ‘ Les Belles Lettres,’ 1920. Fr. 12. 

The series in which this volume appears is entitled ‘ Collection des Universites de France,’ 
with the additional note that it is published under the patronage of the Association Guillaume, 
Bude. We are further informed that, in conformity with the statutes of this Association, 
the volume before us was submitted to a technical committee, two members of which 
(MM. Louis Bodin and Paul Mazon) exercised editorial supervision over its production. We 
mention these facts in order to indicate the scale of the enterprise which this volume 
inaugurates and the care with which it is being conducted. 

The volume itself is of a tjpe not familiar in this country. There is first a short 
general introduction, ginng the main facts as to Plato’s life and writings and the state 
of the text. Then follow the dialogues, each with an introduction of its own, the 
plain Greek text ivithout translation, and with a select critical apparatus recording only 
the more important variations. In the introductions the main points arising in connexion 
with the dialogues are treated fairly fully but without undue technicality. This plan 
suggests an aim similar to that of the Loeb Library. The books, we conjecture, are mainly 
intended for what it is now fashionable to call the adult student, rather than for the 
specialist ; but the Frenchman, it seems, unlike his Enghsh and American analogue, can do 
without a crib. 

We do not gather that M. Croiset had any ambitious designs on the text. He has 
been content in the main to rely on Prof. Burnet's work and to agree with his decisions in 
disputed passages. He has, probably wisely, departed from the traditional groupings of 
the dialogues and rearranged them in what he takes to be their chronological order. 

We wish the Collection Bude every success, and welcome warmly (though regrettably 
late) its first volume. 

J. L. S. 


The Religion of Plato. By Paul Elmer More. Pp. xii -f 352. Princetown 

University Press. London; Humphrey Milford, 1921. 10s. fid. net. 

Dr. More’s account of Plato’s religious beliefs is the first volume of four which have for 
their joint object the presentation of the Greek tradition as it impinged upon and largely 
conquered early Christian thought. To the whole series he gives as general title 
■^Ihe Greek Tradition from the Death of Socrates to the Council of Chalcedon (399 b.c. 
to A.D. 451),’ and he asks us to take his Platonism as a general introduction to this com- 
prehensive work. From this it will be seen that the present volume is intended as a con- 
tribution to what we ordinarily call theology, and in particular to the understanding of 
the Greek Fathers and of the doctrines of the early Church ; and it can be guessed that 
a final estimate of the value and importance of the present volume ought to be deferred 
until such time as its sequel is available. 

Religiou/ thought to Dr. More is a compound of three ingredients — philosophy, 
theology, and mythologj'. Philosophy is distinguished from metaphysics (which is, it 
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seems, pseudo-philosophy), and is predominantly ethical — the Greek ‘ way of life.’ The 
subjects of study in this Trivium might perhaps be set out as — the life of man. the nature 
of God, the dealings of God -with man. Dr. More takes each in turn, and prefaces to his 
treatment of each the translation of a cardinal passage from Plato's ^yorks. For 
‘ philosophy ’ his text is the speeches of Glaucon and Adeimantus in ifep. II. : for ' theology ’ 
nearly the whole of Laws X.; for ‘ mythology’ considerable extracts from the Tinmens. 
Last comes an account of the Religious Life, prefaced by a translation of sections of 
Laws iv and v. The translations occupy more than a quarter of the whole volume, and 
some will think that so much space could ill be spared. If Dr. More were writing primarily 
for students of Plato, clearly he would not have adopted this method; but to a more 
general public, to which Plato is not so easy of access, these extracts ■nill be of great value 
and will materially fortify the exposition. To such readers this volume must be warmly 
recommended. The impression is too widely spread that the educated Greek was a sceptic 
and not in earnest with his religion. Dr. More's sane and discriminating admiration of 
the Greek genius and the deft touches by which he premonitonly indicates its contribution 
to Christian thought will provide a valuable corrective. 

The volume is also to be recommended to students of Plato. Dr. More seeks to set 
before us a great tradition, and is able to offer to those whose studies are solely or mainly 
occupied -nlth the classical writers much that they too often miss. It is those portions of 
Plato’s works which had most influence on later writers that are his chief concern, and in 
dealing Math them he is ready with illuminating quotation from the commentators and 
from the Greek Fathers. And Dr. More is surely right in thinking that the Plato of the 
‘ Greek Tradition ’ is nearer to the real Plato than the Plato of Hegel or Lotze. 

Dr. More has a definite and consistent view of Plato’s general philosophical position, 
into which it is scarcely possible to enter here; but there are details which may be questioned. 
Speaking of the relation between ideas and phenomena, he says : • In the Parmenides he 
had ended by denying the right of metaphysics to meddle rrith the matter at all ’ (p. 202). 
There may be some subtlety hidden in the word ‘ metaphysics ’ ; but is not this a mis- 
statement ? Plato seems to us to end by saying that the way out from these perplexities 
can be found by StaXcKTtKij alone. On pp. 242-3 Dr. More’s o\^-n subsequent exposition 
seems to show that Plato’s acceptance of the dogma ‘ virtue is knowledge ’ is rather seriouslv 
overstated. We observe two misprints — 'amnisis’ for ' ananuiisis' (p. 157) and 
‘ Simias ’ for ‘ 8immias ’ (p. 132). And why should Dr. More soil his usually excellent 
English by the ugly and unnecessary neologism ‘ self-origining ’ (pp. 234. 237) ? 

J. L S. 


Der junge Platon. By Ernst Hohneffee. I. Teil. Sokiates und die Apologie. 

Pp. iv -f 170. Giessen : A. Tupelniann, 1922. M. 27. 

Prof. Horneffer s essay on the Apology of Plato is an attempt to show, against most of the 
arbiters of German opinion in these matters, that it contains a historically sound and 
accurate account of the beliefs and activities of Socrates, and that no valid reason has been 
adduced for doubting its general fidelity to the tenor of Socrates’ speeches in his own defence 
at his trial. The argument is predominantly controversial in character : Prof. Horneffer 
starts as a rule from some statement \rith which he disagrees, and develops his O'wn view 
in reply to it. He professes general agreement with H. Maier’s view of Socrates except 
in regard to the Apology, and much of the argument has reference to Maier’s points. Lfe 
also engages in controversy with Wilamowitz, Schanz. Pohlenz, Pohlmann, and Ivo 
Bruns. He does not seem to be acquainted -svlth English contributions to the subject, or, 
if he is, he does not mention them. In view of the close relation of certain of his theses to 
points already made in greater detail by Taylor and Burnet, this defect in his equipment, 
or in Ids statement, is regrettable. 

The main points of Dr. Horneffer’s argument are the following. That the Socratic 
movement was a heroic attempt at reconstruction necessitated by sophistic Individualism ; 
that what Socrates attempted was a religious and moral reform animated by a profound 
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and simple reverence for tradition; that his respect for Delphi and the ancestral religion 
generally was genuine and not assumed ; that the Daimonion, which was the real ground 
of the charge of heresy brought against him, was to him a private oracle, a special means 
of communication uith the god of Delphi; that Chaerephon’s oracle is a historical fact, 
to be dated just after the publication of the Clouds, and was the beginning of Socrates’ 
public mission; that this public mission (on which, apart from the Apology, Plato is 
practically silent) was essentially a religious activity, a call to repentance, and was hortatory 
or edifj-ing in character, as well as clenctic. There is a useful appendix by Prof. Herzog, 
which collects and discusses the evidence for Delphic decisions, similar to that elicited by 
Chaerephon. as to primacy in piety, virtue, or wisdom. 

!Xo doubt many of these theses may be disputed. Some are certainly left rather 
vague, e. g. the nature of Socrates’ philosophic activities before he began his public mission 
and the burden of his religious preaching. The only mention of the Orphics implies that 
their influence was on Plato, not on Socrates. The autobiography of the Phaedo is not 
mentioned at aU. But Prof. Homeifer is alwaj's clear, vigorous, and lively, and he brings 
out weU in more than one passage the paradoxes inherent in the conception of Socrates 
now orthodox in Germany. We shall be particularly interested to see how he will deal 
with the Phaedo. For the Phaedo is surely the crux in this matter. If he really agrees 
with Maier as closely as he says he does. Dr. Horneffer is in danger of wrecking his ship 
over this dialogue. We recommend to him a study of Burnet’s edition. In the meantime, 
we congratulate him on a good start and wish him a good vovagc. 

, ‘ J, L. S. 


Plotin. Forschungen iiber die plotmische Frage, Plotins Entwicklung und sein System. 

By Fritz Heinejiann. Pp. xiii + 318. Leipzig : Felix Meiner, 1921. lOs. 

In this important book Heinemann raises the question of the order in which the works 
of Plotinus were composed. In his life of Plotinus Porphyry distinguishes three periods 
in his master’s literary output, and the order in which he enumerates the treatises belonging 
to each period has been commonly supposed to be strictly chronological. Heinemann 
undertakes to prove that Porphjvy’s lists are by no means chronological, and further, that 
some of the treatises included in them are not by Plotinus at all. Thus he rejects III. 9 
as the work of an Eclectic with strong Gnostic leanings, he rules out Y. 7 for its triviality 
and the un-Plotinian character of its fcw/os-doctrine, he holds I. 8, II. 2 and II. 6 to be 
abstracts of discussions in Plotinus’ school with editorial additions, and he finds serious 
discrepancies between I. 9. 11. 8. IV. 1 and the genuine books. After reading Heinemann’s 
arguments one at least begins to feel some doubts about Porphjvy’s trustworthiness as an 
editor. 

A more interesting cpiestion than the authenticity of these tracts, none of which is 
of great importance, is that of the order of Plotinus’ writings. Heinemann first indicates 
various cross-references in the treatises, which seem to contradict the received order. 
But his chief results are obtained by a minute examination of the subject matter of the whole 
of Plotinus’ works. He believes that three very distinct periods, roughly coincident with 
those marked out by Porphj-ry. may be traced in the development of Plotinus’s thought, 
and in each period he finds two or three sub-stages. His conclusions are. very 
briefly, as follows. In his earliest writings Plotinus is ' Platonic ’ ; he does not speak of 
the One, but of God or the Good. — the One first appears in VI. 9, the seventh treatise 
according to Heinemann. — and he deals writh ethics in Plato’s manner, describing the 
ascent of the soul in terms borrowed from the Mysteries, The second period, which begins 
with Porphyry’s arrival in Home in a.d. 263, is the Golden Age of Plotinus’ teaching. 
While the keynote of the first period is transcendence, that of the second is immanence, 
or rather a ‘ wilt to immanence.’ for the transcendentalism inherent in the system can 
never conceal itself for long. Matter becomes pure potentiality or pure not-being, into 
which the l(^os descends, or (a little later) the mirror which reflects the rays that stream 
from the One. ‘ The Idealism of Plotinus here finds its sharpest expression.’ In his third 
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period (a.d. 268-270), old, ill and lonely, but courageously rising above his own troubles 
and those of his time, Plotinus makes indeed no metaphysical advance, but attempts to 
justify the ways of God to man. Here Heinemann, perhaps unnecessarily, sees definite 
Iranian influence. Matter is regarded as original evil ; the struggle of the logos with it is 
parallel to that of Ormuzd with Ahriman. Man is not by nature evil — in this Heinemann 
scents an attack upon Christianity ; his soul is good ; it is only matter that makes him 
evil. Upoji these views of Plotinus’ doctrinal evolution Heinemann’s chronological arrange- 
ment of the treatises largely depends. His arrangement can only be proved or disproved 
by very close study of Plotinus’ text. Indeed Heinemann looks forward with some com- 
placency to a long controversy on the question. The problem of Plato’s ^^litings has not 
been settled in a hundred years. How long, he wonders, will be required for the settlement 
of the Plotinian question ? 

The last section of the book is a valuable general account of Plotinus’ system, which at 
times he criticises vigorously, though not, we think, unfairly. It is not a unitary system, 
deriving all from the One, but it sways between two opposite poles, the One and Matter, 
or, in other words, it is fundamentally dualistic. The One itself is riddled with contra- 
dictions. If abstract, it can be the source of nothing, if concrete, it cannot be merely 
one. We feel some sympathy with these and similar complaints. However much one 
may admire Plotinus’ metaphysical acumen or the amazing eloquence of the mystical 
passages in the Enneads. it is sometimes hard not to feel impatience with his answers to 
problems that are no answers, his ‘ deductions ’ that really ‘ deduce ’ nothing, and his 
continual shiftings of ground, as from transcendence to immanence and back again. 
Heinemann’s book is. in our judgment, one of the most suggestive and original works 
that have appeared on Plotinus, and account will have to be taken of it by all serious 
students of the philosopher. It has the additional merit of being beautifully printed. The 
author promises another work under the title Plotin und die Gnosis. 

J. H. S. 


Diogenes Laertius. Ubersetzt und erlautert von Otto Apelt. 2 vols. Pp. xxviii 
-f- 341, 327. Leipzig : Felix Meiner, 1921. 

The book on the Lives and Opinions of Famous Philosophers, which dates from the 
first half of the third century a.d. and passes under the name of Diogenes Laertius, has 
not been rendered as a whole into a continental language for a century, though there is an 
English translation in ‘ Bohn,’ which has apparently escaped German eyes. Dr. Apelt’s 
version is intended, as he says, for the benefit of philosophically-minded laymen rather than 
for that of scholars. It is not, he tells us, a work preparatory to a critical edition, upon 
which, we gather from his preface, another scholar is now engaged. Dr. Apelt’s introduction 
is written in very general terms ; he dwells upon the respect which the Greeks (herein so 
unlike Germans !) felt for their philosophers and the consequent demand for popular 
histories of their doings and sayings ; he refers briefly to the doxographic and biographical 
traditions, and concludes with an appreciation of the indefatigable but uncritical compiler, 
whose passion for giving references and taste for verse composition do not add to the 
attractiveness of his invaluable work. A discussion of the many interesting, but perhaps 
insoluble, literary problems raised by the book. Dr. Apelt purposely avoids, lest he burden 
the ears of the laymen for whom he writes. As to the translation, we have found few 
places where, granted the correctness of the original text, alteration is desirable. The 
English scholar nill probably find it easier to read Diogenes’ straightforward Greek than 
Dr. Apelt’s German, and will be more likely to turn for assistance to the notes, which, 
though short, are much to the point. They contain a number of textual suggestions and 
emendations, e. g. in I. 5 the insertion of ov8e after ovk oTSa ; III. 72 StaA.i’eo'^at, cos roi' 
^eov for SiaXveaOaL eis tov Oeov ; VII. 14 €vSi8oi's for ivi'ov^ ; V. 37 SiSaKTr/piov, ‘ das 
Wesen des Unterrichts’ ( ?), for SiKaa-ngpCov. In V. 54 Apielt, instead of emending with 
others, takes crvveLprjTat as the subjunctive of <rvvEtjou) (oircos (rwup-qTai is rendered by ut 
diction est in Hiibner’s edition) and inserts ra fiefore irepl to lepov, but the 'passage does 
not seem cured. In II. 15 S>v iv ovSti'i ifxivd for uv iv ovSevl irdvra and in V. 15 
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KaTOTTTou ( ? (caToiTTos) for Kttt oTTov would, like perhaps the majority ot emendations, 
have been better unprinted. The book concludes with a good index of proper names and 
subjects. 


J. H. S. 


Geschichte der syrischen Literatur mit Ausschluss der Christlich- 
palastinenischen Texte. Pp. 378. By Anton Baumstabk. Bonn : Marcus 
and Weber, 1922. M.loO. 

The history of S^iac literature is a subject on which Germany has hitherto been behind 
Great Britain and France; for, while we have excellent histories by Wright and Duval, 
earlier German publications on the subject have been of a semi-popular character, and the 
present work is the first complete scientific history of Sjuiac literature that has appeared 
in Germany. As a literary production it is perhaps not equal to its predecessors, but as a 
bibliographical handbook it far surpasses them, for Dr. Baumstark gives all the MSS. 
which contain any part of a work as well as the editions, and we are amazed to find it 
stated in the preface that he onl 3 ' began the work in the summer of 1918. For the readers 
of this journal the translations from Greek, especially of lost works, will be the main interest, 
and they will, if they search for it, find the most complete information ; but unfortunately 
this is a point on which the book is not well arranged, for there is no clear division or 
distinction between original works and translations, and in manj' cases the translations 
are given not under the author’s name but under the translator's. For instance, the 
voluminous works of Severus of Antioch are almost entirely lost in Greek; but he has no 
paragraph to himself in this book, and a reader who wishes to know what works of his are 
extant in Sjriac, and where they can be found, must turn to the eleven references under 
his name in the index, and wiU eventuallj' find what he wants under Paul of Calhnicus, 
Paul of Edessa, Athanasius of Xisibis, and James of Edessa. Logically this is perhaps 
defensible, but for purposes of reference it w'ould have been more convenient to place the 
translations in a separate section under the original authors’ names. The book is difficult 
reading on account of numerous strange abbreviations, which necessitate frequent references 
to the list at the beginning ; but this is done to save printing, and under present conditions 
the author must not be blamed for it. In spite of these small defects Dr. Baumstark has 
produced a monument of industrious scholarship which will add to his high reputation, 
and will be a priceless mine of information for all who are concerned with S\Tiac literature. 

E. W. B. 


The Esthetic Basis of Greek Art of the Fifth and Fourth Centuries B.C. 

By Rhys C.A.EPENTEK. Pp. 263. Brju Mawr College ; New York : Longmans, Green 

& Co., 1921. ai.oO. 

This is No. 1 of ‘ Br 3 Ti Ma«T Monographs.’ We hope there may be manj' more of the 
same series, though we doubt if they can all be as good as this. For Professor Rhj’s 
Carpenter has done us a great service. Preoccupied, on the one side, with the fascination 
of studjing origins, and, on the other, with the no less fascinating pursuit of that will-o'- 
the-wisp, the nature of beautj', our criticism of the fine arts, espeeiallj^ those of ancient 
Greece, has rather lost sight, in the last generation or so, of its most important question, 
stated by our author in the words, ‘ What does the artistic process do ? How does it 
• behave ? ’ In this little monograph of just 250 ver 3 ’^ small pages. Professor Rh 3 -s Carpenter 
presents, clearly and adequate^, the results of a powerful effort of imaginative criticism. 
We say imaginative, for imagination, and that of considerable strength, is needed in order 
to divest oneself of present-da 3 ’ prejudices and eater into the intellectual consciousness of 
a great series of craftsmen whose methods are strange to our ‘ modern ’ age, wherein most 
of our ever 3 da 3 ' surroundings are manufactured b 3 ' a process of quantit 3 '-produotion to 
suit the t^ste of the shop- walker, and tlie ‘ artist,’ poor man. professes to rely not at all 
upon tradition, but on the unaided strength of individual inspiration. 
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It is just possible that the amateur of Greek antiquity, who should read and ponder 
deeply upon the author’s penetrating analysis of the methods of Greek sculptors and 
architects, may be ‘ headed off ’ by the introductory section. In it. the author, during an 
approach (by the twisting path of analogy) to his treatment of ‘ the Subject-Matter of 
Greek Art,’ finds occasion to note that the wizardry of poetry consists largely in an animistic 
process of metaphorical personifications and the like; in the course of which he quotes a 
portion of Shelley's Wild JTcs/ Tl'h'nfZ, putting twenty-two words into italics in the course 
of about half as many lines. A mistake, in our opinion; but ‘ 'twere pity on my life ’ if 
this were to prevent anyone from reading the book. Again, right at the end, there is an 
interesting passage which appears, nevertheless, a little out of keeping with the rest of the 
book. The author, in this passage, makes a quasi-propagandist excursion in which he 
attacks the widespread and hard-dying fallacy, of dour and Ruskinian aspect, according 
to which architecture, to be beautiful, must ' express its constiwction ’ — a fallacy that is 
disproved by some of the greate.st works in every period, by Albi Cathedral as much as by 
the Salute Church and our owti St. Paul’s. Our author admits that he is himself a convert 
from that fallacy, and he exhibits a convert’s zeal in his support of the humanist theory, 
whereby the beauty of architecture has nothing to do with constmction, but consists 
quite simply in a purely visual appeal to ‘ our susceptibilities of mass, outline, colour and 
pattern, our muscular sense of balance, of strain, of freedom of motion and confinement, 
of size and weight and power.’ With all this we most heartily agree; but our author 
seems to spend himself too much on the refutation of that particular fallacy. (He professes 
tiimself much indebted, for the rest, to the keen and serious dialectic of Geofirey Scott’s 
Architecture of Humanism ; it is high praise, but not at all too high, to say that Professor 
Rhys Carpenter’s own book, in its central discussion of the methods of Greek art, is on a 
level with that most valuable work.) 

Our author sets out from the all-important fact that the Greek artists realised, better 
than anyone before or since, that ‘ art’s true province is the representation of animate 
things ’ — above aU, of the human body; which being admitted, he proceeds to lay down 
the dogmatic assertion that the real aesthetic quality of art consists (not in the artist’s 
mode of self-expression, nor. again, in any particular quality in the emotion to be aroused 
in the spectator; but) in the perpetual repetition, in each perfect work of art, of the 
miraculous fusion of the imitative, representational cemtent or subject-matter of art with 
the non-representational excellence of pure form. It is perhaps too much to expect universal 
or even general adherence, nowadays, to such a dogma : it does awa}' with so much 
individual licence, and makes the artist’s task so much harder than is generally admitted. 
Many may disagree with the author's indignant attack on ‘ our friends the Outragists,’ 
who ask us ‘ not to think how we should scream if we encountered in the open a w'oman 
with cubical hips and a mouth curling vaguely beneath one ear ’ ! But, apart from con- 
temporary propaganda, this does appear to be a true analysis of the Hellenic method. 
For instance, it enables our author to put his finger on the nature of that spiritual decline 
which affected the majority (or at least a great part) of the Greek artistic production of 
the later fourth century and subsequent periods. 

For this perfect fusion of representational and purely formal qualities, our author 
holds, was approached (after the excessive formalism of the Archaic Period) in the Period 
of the Transition, and was achieved to perfection in the Strong Period (by which he means, 
perhaps unexpectedly, the Age of Phidias and Polycletus). After a long moment of perfect 
beauty in the Fine Period, it began to be lost again during the Free Period ; and was not 
to be achieved (or but rarely, might we suggest ?) in the succeeding Eclectic and Imitative 
Period. This exposition — it reminds one rather of Plato’s or Polybius’ theory of the 
Cycle of Constitutions — is illustrated by the author, most convincingly, from familiar 
works of various dates. He follow'S out the implications of his doctrine with an admirably 
courageous logic. ‘ Lysippus,’ he holds, ' is already of the decadence.’ (One rather 
hopes he means the Lysippus of the Apoxv'omenus, not of the Agias; two very distinct 
personalities, as different almost as the Beethoven of the early sonatas and of the post- 
humous quartets.) An interesting discussion arises, in regard to the true meaning of the 
famous tag ‘ ab illis quales essent homines, a se quales viderentur esse ’ — as of ibme other 
famous and controverted passages ; he finds that there is here no question of impressionism ; 
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for ‘ Pliny’s esseiii is Plato’s r<3 ovti ov and Aristotle's to tl ijv cirai, -n-hicli is not in the 
least like artistic realism or representational fidelity to natural appearances; and his 
viderentur refers to ra ^airo/rtva, which is the very thing which we nowadays call reality.’ 
(Of course, to the artist, the appearance is the reality.) Even Praxiteles, on this view, 
has already started on the fatal slope of excessive attention to representational detail ; 
incidentally, this lends a special contemporary interest and application to Plato’s criticism 
of art as mere imitation. 

Sph'itual decadence sets in, inevitably, according to Professor Rhys Carpenter’s 
theory, at the moment when, and in so far as, the formal content (derived from but in essence 
differing from those general mental images of which archaic art supplies the un-realistic 
copy) becomes diminished and obscured by too much insistence upon realism in imitating 
the actual appearance of objects. (The converse would also be just as possible; but Greek 
artists seldom, if ever, allowed themselves to lose touch with reality, once approached . in 
the direction of an artificial and therefore unsatisfactory devotion to ‘ pure form ’ ; and so 
the discussion of that possibility does not directly arise.) 

But this consideration of the general nature of the methods of the Greek sculptors 
(which must be judged in its full extent in the book itself, and not from our bald and 
unconvincing summary) does not exhaust Professor Khys Catpenter’s contribution to the 
Aesthetics of Greek Art. It would even be true to say that the main object of his book is 
to analyse, as he does for architecture as well as for sculpture, the actual working out of 
those principles of wise limitation of scope by which the Greeks were able so quickly and 
so surely to approach and achieve absolute perfection. The nature and value of the 
conventions of one- and two-dimensional design (in the form respectively of pure line and 
of ' pattern ’), the problems of the relation of line to mass, of chiaroscuro and so forth, are 
all most ably dealt with in regard more especially to sculpture; and the special uses of 
the Orders, in architecture, as forming a sort of artificial world of recognisable shapes by 
the speciaL variation and constnictional arrangement of which architectural emotion can 
be aroused -with the least possible disturbance of the spectator’s concentration upon a 
purely visual effect ; all this and much more, into which we cannot now enter, is given us 
with the greatest clarity of language and precision of thought. The argument often 
makes a strenuous demand on one's power of concentration ; it is none the worse for that. 
There is no detailed index or table of contents to help one out ; but there is a very excellent 
marginal summary. 

Last, but by no means least. Professor Rhys Carpenter must be praised for evading 
throughout that death-trap which has closed over so many art-critics — from Aristotle to 
Mr. Berenson — that, namely, of pajdng more attention to the emotions to be aroused in 
the cultured spectator than to what is really the only important matter, the object and 
methods of the artist himself. 


Greek Papyri in the British Museum. Catalogue, with Texts. Vol. V. By 
H. I. Bell. Pp. xvi 376. London : The Trustees of the British Museum, 1917. 

This fine volume, which deserved a more punctual notice here, while not rivalling its 
predecessor either in bulk or importance, makes a valuable addition to the papyrus evidence 
for the later Byzantine period, concerning which there is still much to be learnt. The 
documents are a miscellaneous collection from several sites, — Aphrodito (the source of 
the contents of Vol. IV. ), Antinoe, Thebes, Syene, Hermopolis, Oxyrhynchus and elsewhere ; 
and they exemplify a variety of tj-pes, official and private. 1663, a sixth-century ordtr by 
a praeses for a payment of corn to a Numidian corps stationed at Syene, affords a clear 
instance of the use of the Constantinopolitan indiction beginning on September 1 . A sporadic 
employment of that mode of computation in preference to the Egyptian indiction, at anv 
rate in documents relating to taxation, has now to be seriously reckoned with by papvio- 
logists, and may account for some of the chronological inconsistencies frequent at this 
period. An unusually long and interesting text gives a report (1708) of an arbitration 
in a family dispute about an inheritance. The pleadings on both sides are set out in 
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extenso, followed by an elaborate award, which occupies eighty lines, of the arbitrator. 
On the verso of this is a marriage contract, of which a draft is preserved in the Cairo 
Museum. It was drawn up after the consummation of the marriage, a fact which 
M. Jean Maspero proposed to connect with the ancient mariage d'essai. That explanation 
may not be the true one, but it is hardly to be rejected on the ground that ' a reminiscence 
of so primitive an institution ’ would not be looked for in Christian times. Something 
not very dissimilar is said stiU to be practised in the north of Great Britain. The ‘ curious 
and interesting undertakings ’ of the husband and wife are really of much the same kind 
as those found in the earlier contracts of marriage. Another welcome acquisition is 1718, 
which contains a series of metrological tables referring to measures of capacity, weight 
and length. It provides a number of new data and is an important addition to the sources 
for a subject on which much uncertainty prevails, especially with regard to the dry 
measures. Among the papyri not printed in full but briefly described on pp. 263 ff. are 
to be noted two from Herculaneum presented by King Edward VII. (fragments of Epicurus 
Hept <^c<re<iis xi and an unopened roll), and some minor literary pieces, both prose and 
verse, of the Roman age : these no doubt will be dealt with more fully elsewhere. 

Mr. Bell is especially at home in the Byzantine period, and the editorial work is carried 
out with all the skill and care that would be anticipated from him. At times, indeed, 
the desire for accuracy carries him almost too far. It is hardly necessary, for instance, 
to point out, as is repeatedly done, that a reading is uncertain when the fact is already 
indicated by the dotted letters of the text, nor is it consistent to suggest doubts about 
letters printed as if they were read with certainty (cf. e. g. p. 130). On p. 151 it is stated 
that a (t]o 5) is unexpected, that the space seems too small for anything else, but ’ perhaps ’ 
[re'jov is possible. Notes of this ultra-cautious kind, which cannot be very helpful in 
any case, seem uncalled for in dealing with business documents of no special importance, 
and their omission would appreciably have lightened the commentary. In the early 
volumes of this Catalogue the explanatory matter was perhaps somewhat jejune; now 
the tendency is rather in the opposite direction. It is to be hoped that Mr. Bell will not 
allow himself to be influenced by the long-winded method of exegesis favoured in certain 
Continental quarters. Or can it be that a protracted immersion in Byzantine Greek is 
having an effect upon his style (see e. g. p. 121) ? 

No facsimiles were issued with this volume, but reproductions of the more important 
papyri in it are intended to accompany Vol. VI., to which we wish a prosperous and 
speedy course. 


Etruscan Tomb Paintings : their Subjects and Significance. By Frederik 

PouLSEN. Pp. 63, 47 illustrations. Oxford : The Clarendon Press, 1922. 

After years of undeserved neglect Etruscan tomb paintings appear to be coming into 
their o-wn again. Korte and Weege have led the way in scientific publication; and, 
judging from the number of works on the subject recently published on the Continent, 
there seems to be a recrudescence of the popular enthusiasm which actuated the generation 
of George Dennis. Under such circumstances the English-speaking world will welcome 
the present translation of a Museum guide-book from the pen of the learned keeper of 
classical antiquities at Copenhagen. The important collection of facsimile reproductions 
and drawings formed during the ’nineties by the late Carl Jacobsen makes the Ny Carlsberg 
Glyptotek a convenient centre for the study of the subject; for while, as Dr. Poulsen 
points out, the facsimiles are not always free from error, there is no other place where a 
general idea of the development of the art can so easily be obtained. 

Accompanied by adequate illustrations from these facsimiles. Dr. Poulsen leads us 
briefly through the whole range of Etruscan painting, commencing with the Campana 
Tomb at Veii of the seventh century b.c. Then follow the group of sixth-century tombs 
in style reminiscent of contemporary Ionic vase paintings, down to the Tomba del Barone 
at Corneto, which, as has long been known, was by the hand of a Greek painter. The 
influence of Attic art prevails in the fifth century, after which comes the long ;>eriod of 
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Etruscan decline, to which the greater part of the extant remains belong. It is interesting 
to observe how, as the national fortunes of Etruria grew clouded with disaster, their once 
cheerful art turned for inspiration to the morbid horrors of the under-world or to horrible 
scenes of bloodshed and massacre. In fact, the book is not only a comprehensive and 
modern sketch of Etruscan pictorial art ; it is a penetrating and suggestive study of the 
whole field of Etruscan civilisation, and it is surprising how many aspects of that civilisation 
Dr. Poulsen contrives to touch upon in a work of such small compass. The translation 
by Miss Ingeborg Andersen has been revised by Dr. G. F. Hill ; we have been unable to 
compare it with the original, hut it reads crisply and pleasantly. 


Archaistische Kunst in Griechenland und Rom. By Eduabd ScmnDT. 

Pp. 92 + 24 plates. Mimich : B. Heller, 1922. 

A collection of essays dealing ivith various examples of archaistie art, and intended to form 
part of a more general treatment of the subject. The writer’s aim is mainly chronological, 
to define the period at which deliberate imitation of the archaic appears in Greek art, and 
to determine what is older than Roman, or Graeco-Roman in the mass of archaistie remains. 
The first series to be examined is supplied by the fourth-century Panathenaio Amphorae ; 
here the archaistie type of Athena — striding to right, the drapery drawn tight with swinging 
tails — first appears between 366 and 363 B.C., in place of the traditional Athena with drapery 
hanging naturally and moving to the left. This indicates a date early in the century for 
the first appearance of the new style, allowing a few years before the vase-painters adopted 
it. Similarly the base in the Acropolis Museum at Athens with four deities in relief. 
No. 610, is dated between 390 and 370 B.c. ; to which period, or thereabouts, also belongs the 
theme of Pan and the Nymphs, known in many replicas. On the other hand, works of the 
late fifth century which have an archaistie look — such as the Pergamene Herm of Alcamenes, 
or the type of triple Hecate, probably by the same sculptor — are to be considered belated 
survivals rather than conscious imitations of the archaic. The conclusion is that the 
archaistie style was the deliberate creation of one artist working in the early decades of the 
fourth centiuy, and for this artist the identification of Callimachos is proposed. 

A long appendix follows on the dating and development of Panathenaio Vases. 
Graef and after him Brauohitsch supposed the existence of a gap of over a century between 
the early and late groups of these prize-amphorae, and produced several explanations to 
account for the gap. Following Hauser, Schmidt denies the existence of any considerable 
gap, and with the aid of new material endeavours to limit it even more closely than Hauser. 
The key to the chronology lies in the drawing of the back picture, and the artists, working 
in a traditional style, lagged behind the red-figure painters. Thus of the early group some 
must be dated well down in the fifth century, and of the later group some must be placed 
earlier than 400 b.c. Carefully compiled lists of vases showing the typological variations 
complete a work which is compactly written and unusually suggestive. 


Beitrage zur Kulturgesohicfate der Thraker. By G.xwkil I. Kaz.xrow. Pp. 

122, 38 illustrations. Sarajevo : J. Studnicka and Co., 1916. 

This monograph, unlike many of the works of Balkan scholars, has no modern politico- 
ethnological thesis to support. It consists mainly of a concise and useful assemblv of facts 
culled from historical and archaeological somces concerning the habits and nature of the 
ancient Thracians. As such it covers much the same ground as the standard articles 
of Tomaschek on the Thracians, but is not vitiated, as are the works of that scholar, by 
the appeal to dubious and often unacceptable philological views. No new evidence that 
has not already been published is here brought forward, but the details of the most recent 
discoveries in Thrace up to 1916 are carefullj' considered. 

An attempt is made to see the germs of an indigenous Thracian art in the gold and 
silver treasure ^of Panagyurishte (p. 97). The artistic affinities of this treasure have 
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already been pointed out by Rostovtzeff : what is not purely Scythian is purely Hellenic. 
We have at present no monuments of purely Thracian art, and there is no reason for 
believing that the Thracians of the historic period were in any way artistic. In the same 
way the author accepts the famous Ezerovo ring with its inscription of sixty-one letters 
as a Thracian object of the fifth century b.c. bearing a Thracian inscription. It has been 
shown recently by Seure that the inscription, although Thracian, consists of a series of 
proper names and belongs to the second or third century a.d. As such its contribution 
to the study of the Thracian language is small. 

A few small points call for comment. The Derronians on p. 23 are placed near 
Pangaeum, while on p. 37 they are placed near Dysoron in the Krusha Balkan. This is, 
no doubt, a slip. But in any case neither identification is acceptable. The bulk of the 
Derronian octadrachms come from near Shtip, which is far north even of the Kjusha 
Balkan, and there are other reasons for placing the tribe north of Lake Doiran. The 
so-called Hermes on the octadrachms (p. 23) is later (p. 37) called a tribal hero. This 
latter, despite the views of Svoronos, is the more probable interpretation. 

On p. 19 it is suggested that the Odrysian kingdom began to take shape about 480 b.c. 
This seems too early a date by at least twenty-five years. 

On p. 42 the figures on the lower part of the relief shown in Fig. 9 are called ' satyrs.’ 
There is nothing to distinguish them from ordinary human figures. 

On p. 3 lino 19 ‘ Dussand ’ is a misprint for ‘ Dussaud.’ 

The author accepts but does not attempt to explain the remarkable fact that in 
prehistoric times the culture of the latest Xeolithic or Chalkolithic period comes to an 
abrupt end all over Bulgaria and Thrace and is not followed by a Bronze or Early Iron 
Age, except in a very few places. This is the outstanding problem of the prehistoric 
period. ^Macedonia, on the other hand, possessed a flourishing Bronze Age which, as 
Schmidt has shown, has strong Trojan affinities. This is noted by KazarofE without 
explanation, and he does not seem to appreciate the difference between the ^Moldavian 
painted pottery group and the incised pottery tradition of Serbia and Macedonia. 

In his account of Thracian weapons the author does not discuss the apirr) or the TtiX-rq. 
Except for these minor errors and omissions the monograph is of great use and is packed 
with useful material. 

S. C. 


A Large Estate in Egypt in the Third Century B.C. A Study in Economic 
History. By ^Michael Ro.stovtzeff. Pp. 209, 3 plates. IVisconsin : Madison, 
1922. S 2. 

This important work, which forms Xo. 6 of the University of Wisconsin Studies in the 
Social Sciences and History, is an attempt to examine the correspondence of Zenon as a 
whole and to appreciate its interest from the historical point of view. Xo man could be 
better qualified for this task than Rostovtzeff. a recognised master in economic history. 
The fact that not one half, perhaps not even a quarter, of the correspondence has yet 
been published is no doubt a drawback; but we are thankful that this has not deterred 
Rostovtzeff from formulating his general conception. His book, besides its permanent 
value, will be of immense help to the editors of the remainder of the correspondence. When 
that has been published, no doubt Rostovtzeff 'null have a good deal to add to his exposition, 
and not improbably a good many things to correct. 

Excellent as the book is. it would have been improved by a more thorough revision : 
for, apart from those points in which Rostovtzeff’s general views are disputable, there are 
not a few errors of fact. For instance, on p. 57 Trapayevr/t is translated and commented 
on as if it were in the third person, irapa,yivrp-a.i\ the meaning is not that Panake^tor 
was going to Alexandria, but that Zenon was coming to Philadelphia. On p. 178 is a 
curious passage about the production of gum-styrax in Upper Egypt, foundecl on a mis- 
translation ; in the Greek text, P. Mich. Inv. 40, it is quite evident that Srr'paf should be 
written as a proper name, and in fact Styrax is a well-known figure in the correspondence. 
On p. 76, irpoKOTrrjV iron'jcratTdai is translated ‘ to pay anj-thing in advance,’ whereas it only 
means ‘ to make a step forward.’ Kerke (see p. 122) did not lie on the main canal of the 
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Fayoum, but on the Nile itself. But such small blemishes do not detract from the value 
of the book, whose strength consists in its generalisations and its striking pictures of 
economic conditions. 

The different phases of Zenon’s career are put before us rvith greater clearness and 
fullness than had been hitherto attempted. Rostovtzeff explains the title of diKordftos as 
‘ steward of the private property of Apollonios.’ I doubt, however, whether Rostovtzeff 
is right in supposing that during the period when Zenon was in direct contact wdth Apol- 
lonius he dealt exclusively with his master’s private interests. Not one only, but several 
of the letters preserved by Zenon at this time (including a long text of great importance 
which I hope to publish soon) are concerned with questions of public economy. We may 
surely infer from this that, apart from high politics, Zenon had a hand in the conduct of 
Apollonius’ official as well as private correspondence. 

But the main subject of the book is the Sorpcd of Apollonius at Philadelphia. Chapter v 
contains an admirable sketch of the institution of Sorpeai, estates granted by the king 
to courtiers and high officials for their personal use, but not as their absolute property. 
Especially interesting and novel is RostorTzeffs explanation of Zenon’s official activities 
as manager of the Suptd. His position according to RostovtzefF conferred on him the 
administrative authority usually exercised by the tjno’Tdnjs and the other regular officials 
of the village ; and thus it was that though he had no dehnite rank in the official hierarchy, 
he yet had administrative powers and responsibilities. Rostovtzeff’s discussion of the other 
Soiptd which Apollonius apparently possessed at Memphis or in the Memphite iiome. is 
not altogether happy (pp. 53-55). It is not true that the contract w'hich Harmais wishes 
to make with Apollonius about the dykes at Memphis was subject to the subsequent 
approval of the oeconome and engineer; the text (see P.y.I. 488) only means that the work 
was to be executed to their satisfaction; in other words, they were to certify that he had 
fulfilled his contract. Xor can one endorse Rostovtzeff's suggestion that Philadelphus 
attempted to degrade or internationalise the city of Memphis ; for the foreign communities 
of which he speaks were of ancient standing. 

Chapter vi is a very useful and original study of reclamation work on the owpeu. 
Rostovtzeff has done much to make intelligible the relations to each other of the different 
parties mentioned in the papj'ri, engineers, contractors. Clovernment controllers and 
agents of the landlord. That many points still remain obscure is inevitable. I carmot 
believe, for instance, in his explanation of P.S.I. 488, in which Apollonius seems to me to 
be acting merely as the dioiketes and not as the owner of a Swpcd. Rostovtzeff may be 
right (pp. 60, 61) in identifjdng Petechon with the Petechonsis of the Petrie papyri, but 
P.P.II.IV. 4 does not bear out his statement that Petechon took the liberty of rebuking 
his superior officers ; the rebuke was administered by Clearchus, a very different person. 

In Chapter vii Rostovtzeff uses the evidence of an unpublished papyrus in the British 
Museum to prove that part of the Scoped was rented collectively to a body of peasants 
brought en hloc from another district. Other parts of the land, he says, were rented not 
to groups but to individual farmers. I have no wish to dispute this latter statement, but I 
doubt whether the instances adduced by Rostovtzeff are quite to t he point (pp. 81-83). Zenon, 
as we know from several documents, e.g. P.S.I. 522, was a great exploiter of the ccXi/poc of mili- 
tary settlers who did not care to work their own land. He took over many such xX^poi, paj-ing 
rent to the holders and cultivating the land by means of his own farmers. Xow the farmers 
of whom Rostovtzeff speaks in his argument seem to me to have been, for the most part at 
least, Zenon’s employees on the KXrjpoi. Take in particular P.S.I. 400, where we read that 
a piece of land was in danger of being confiscated by the Treasury. How could this apply 
to a parcel of the Scoped ? The Scoped might indeed be confiscated, but only as a whole. 
Again, in U. 7-10 the writer undertakes to pay over to Zenon ten drachmae on each arura, 
saying that Zenon will be able to paj’ the rent out of this and make a profit of six drachmae. 
Rostovdzeff supposes that the rent mentioned was paid to the Government, but the obvious 
explanation is that it was rent paid by Zenon to the cleruchs. In spite of what Rostovtzeff 
says in this chapter, I see no reason for thinking that the holder of a Scoped, any more than 
the holder of a KXrjpos, paid rent (eK^opior) to Government for his land. 

Chapter^iii deals with the cultivntion and taxation of vineyards. One point on which 
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I venture to offer a oritifism is Rostovtzeff’s explanation of P.Z. 38 (see p. 100). The 
officials, he says, assessed the vinejaid of Stratippos for one half of the produce, taking 
the average of the produce for the last two years, instead of assessing it for one-third, 
taking the average for the last three years. The Greek text does not say so ; and, in fact, 
the supposed procedure is essentially absurd. The real point of the complaint is this : 
the officials knew that the vineyard had not been long planted and that three years ago 
it had not begun to yield to anj' great extent ; so. in order that it should not be assessed 
at an unduly low figure, they took its av’erage yield for the last two years only, instead 
of taking the average, as they usually did. for the last three years. Hinc Him lacrimae. 
On p. 103 Rostortzeff expresses a confident opinion that Zenon was the general fanner 
of the taxes on vine land for three nomes at least. This sweeping statement goes far 
beyond the meagre inference which I drew from P.Z. 62, but does the evidence justify it ? 
On p. 106 Rosto\’tzeff refers to P.S.I. .‘ilO without obser^dng that the correct reading is 
evidently not ^ fi.rjvu>v. ' seven months,’ but ^furjvwv. ‘ bee-hi\'es.’ 

In Chapter ix, which is largely concerned with stock-breeding, there is one imjrortant 
point on which I doubt u hether Rostovtzeff is right ; it is the nature of the tf>6poi paid for 
pigs, sheep, goats, etc. (see pp. 109-110 and p. 114. note 1). Rostovtzeff thinks that a 
<^dpo 9 in kind was paid to the .State by the herdsmen, and that, in the case of the pigs 
at least, the collection of this <^dpox was farmed to Zenon. I do not see any clear evidence 
of this. In P.Z. .53 and 60. vei-so. the <^dpos seems certainly to be paid by the herdsmen 
to the owners of the herds, arrd I think that this is also so in P.S.I. 379 and 381 and P.Z. 49. 
As in the ease of land, it seems to me that Rostovtzeff does not distinguish clearly enough 
between rent paid to the owner and ta.xes paid to the !<tate. He keeps his eye so constantly 
fixed on the figure of the .State in the backgrouird that sonretirrres perhaps he overlooks 
what is happening in the foreground. 

These are but a few of the points that have struck me in reading this thoughtful 
and original study. Perhaps I have criticised it too freely; but one of its attractions 
is that it challenges criticisnr on almost every page; and a tribute of vague adnriration 
would be a poor compliment to its stimulating power-. 

C. V. E. 


Observations sur les premiers habitats de la Macedoine. By Leon Rey. 

Pp. 175, 139 illustrations. Paris: de Boccard, 1921. 

This volume (the first of two), originally issued a.s a war volume of the B.C.II. ( vols. xli.-xliii. 
in one), contains the report on Macedonia drawn up by M. Rey of the Archaeological 
Seetiorr attached to the French G.H.Q. of the Annie d’Orient. The report contained in 
this volume deals principally with the surface remairrs of the prehistoric period in Mace- 
donia. Acerrrate and detailed maps and srtrveys of prehistoric and other mounds, 
illustrated with excellent photographs and section-plans, form the bulk of the material 
here dealt with. There is also a preliminary geographical chapter and reports of two 
excavations. 

The Macedonia of M. Rey does not correspond in area to the Macedonia of anticpiity. 
His area includes the Monastir plain but excludes the Struma valley and .South Chalcidice. 
The Vardar vaOey is examined a.s far up a.s Vardarovtsi, but the whole of the Ardjani plain, 
which is in the same latitude and contains many important sites, is omitted. These 
omissions should have been noted in the preface, for the work is expressly called an 
‘ inventory of mounds.' 

In the geographical chapter M. Rey calls particular attention to the ‘ uninterrupteef 
chain of mounds that stretches from Gumuldjina to the Vardar.’ No such ‘ uninterrupted 
chain ’ exists ; in fact one of the great problems of prehistoric Macedonia is to explain 
the remarkable absence of such mounds in the large area between the Angista and the 
Maritsa. The coast bordering the Thermaic gulf is really the great mound area. 

The classification of mounds (p. 16 ff.) into (1) the ' Toumba ' or conical mound, 
(2) the ■ Table ’ or flat-topped mound, (3) the ' Torrmba sur table ’ or flat-tofjped mound 
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with a conical projection, is quite unsuitable. The ' table ' is, as the inventor\' shows, 
almost invariahly a town-site of the historic period. The ' Toumba sur table.' on the 
other hand, is always a prehistoric site. But the title of the latter suggests that it is a 
prehistoric moimd of tj-pe (1), combined with a classical .site of type (2). This is, in fact, 
never the case. Type (.3) is always a prehistoric type in which the flat-topped area 
i-esembles the classical mounds of tytx- (2) only suiierficially. A further objection to this 
classification is that type 11) must include conical burial mounds of the historic period. 
The best classification is surely into (A) conical burial mounds of the historic period, 
(B) long ovoid mormds of the prehistoric period, (u) with slightly flattened summits and 
steep sides, (fi) with a conical projection on the flattened summit, (C) mounds of the historic 
period of great area and low height with an entirely flat surface. 

M. Bey on p. 114 ft', and Fig. 92 clas-ses the site of Onoina as late Roman, doubts 
Drimiglava and omits Yenikeuy (near Gnoina). The first has been clearly established 
as prehistoric as well as Roman; the second is the most important prehistoric site in the 
Langaza area; the third is, from its position, one of the most interesting. This region 
has obviously heen examined by M. Rey with too little care. 

The method of excavation, bj- means of nanow pits and trenches, of the mounds at 
Gona (p. 141) and 8edes (p. 158) is such as to render the classification of the strata and 
jwtterv and the tiuininology used for them precarious in the extreme. 
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RULES 


OF THE 

^0cictn for tjjc promotion of ^IcllciUC ^tutiics. 


I. The objects of this Society shall be as follows ; — 

1. To advance the study of Greek language, literature, and art, and 
to illustrate the history of the Greek race in the ancient, Byzantine, 
and Neo-Hellenic periods, by the publication of memoirs and unedited 
documents or monuments in a Journal to he issued periodically. 

IT To collect drawings, facsimiles, transcripts, plans, and photo- 
graphs of Greek inscriptions, MSS., works of art, ancient sites and remains, 
and with this view to invite travellers to communicate to the Society 
notes or sketches of archaeological and topographical interest. 

III. To organise means by which members of the Society may have 
increased facilities for visiting ancient sites and pursuing archaeological 
researches in countrie.s which, at any time, have been the sites of Hellenic 
civilisation. 

2. The Society shall consist of a President, Mce-Presidents, a Council, 
a Treasurer, one or more Secretaries, 40 Hon. Members, and Ordinary 
Members. All officers of the Society shall be chosen from among its 
Members, and shall be cx-officio members of the Council. 

3. The President shall preside at all General, Ordinary, or Special 

Meetings of the Society, and of the Council or of anv Committee at 

which he is present. In case of the absence of the President, one of 

the Vice-Presidents .shall preside in his stead, and in the absence of the 
Vice-Presidents the Treasurer. In the absence of the Treasurer the 
Council or Committee shall appoint one of their Members to preside. 

, 4. The funds and other property of the Society shall be administered 
and applied by the Council in such manner as they shall consider most 
conducive to the objects of the Society : in the Council shall also be 

vested the control of all publications issued by the Society, and the 

general management of all its affairs and concerns. The number of the 
Council shaft not exceed fifty. 
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5- The Treasurer shall receive, on account of the Society, all 
subscriptions, donations, or other moneys accruing to the funds thereof, 
and shall make all payments ordered by the Council. All cheques shall 
be signed by the Treasurer and countersigned by the Secretary. 

6. In the absence of the Treasurer the Council may direct that 
cheques may be signed by two members of Council and countersigned 
by the Secretary. 

7. The Council shall meet as often as they may deem necessary for 
the despatch of business. 

S. Due notice of every such Meeting shall be sent to each Member 
of the Council, by a summons signed by the Secretary. 

g. Three Members of the Council, provided not more than one of 
the three present be a permanent officer of the Society, shall be a 
quorum. 

10. All questions before the Council shall be determined by a 
majorit}’ of votes. The Chairman to have a casting vote. 

11. The Council shall prepare an Annual Report, to be submitted 
to the Annual Meeting of the Society. 

12. The Secretary shall give notice in writing to each Member of 
the Council of the ordinary days of meeting of the Council, and shall 
have authority to summon a Special and Extraordinary Meeting of the 
Council on a requisition signed by at least four Members of the Council. 

13. Two Auditors, not being Members of the Council, shall be 
elected by the Society in each year. 

14. A General Meeting of the Society shall be held in London in 
June of each year, when the Reports of the Council and of the Auditors 
shall be read, the Council, Officers, and Auditors for the ensuing year 
elected, and any other business recommended by the Council discussed 
and determined. Meetings of the Society for the reading of papers 
may be held at such times as the Council may fix, due notice being 
given to Members. 

15. The President, Vice-Presidents, Treasurer, Secretaries, and 
Council shall be elected by the Members of the Society at the Annual 
Meeting. 

16. The President shall be elected by the Members of the Society 
at the Annual Meeting for a period of five years, and shall not be 
immediately eligible for re-election. 

17. The Vice-Presidents shall be elected by the Members of the 
Society at the Annual Meeting for a period of one year, after^ which they 
shall be eligible for re-election. 



18. One-third of the Council shall retire every year, but the Members 
so retiring shall be eligible for re-election at the Annual Meeting. 

19. The Treasurer and Secretaries shall hold their offices during the 
pleasure of the Council. 

20. The elections of the Officers, Council, and Auditors, at the 
Annual Meeting, shall be by a majority of the votes of those present. 
The Chairman of the Meeting shall have a casting vote. The mode in 
which the vote shall be taken shall be determined by the President 
and Council. 

21. Every Member of the Society shall be summoned to. the Annual 
yieeting by notice issued at least one month before it is held. 

22. All motions made at the Annual Meeting shall be in writing 
and shall be signed by the mover and seconder. No motion shall be 
submitted, unless notice of it has been given to the Secretary at least 
three weeks before the Annual Meeting. 

23. Upon any vacancy in the Presidency occurring between the 
Annual Elections, one of the Vice-Presidents shall be elected by the 
Council to officiate as President until the next Annual Meeting. 

24. All vacancies among the other Officers of the Society occurring 
between the same dates shall in like manner be provisionally filled up 
by the Council until the next Annual Meeting. 

• 

25. The names of all Candidates wishing to become Members of the 
Society shall be submitted to a Meeting of the Council, and at their 
next Meeting the Council shall proceed to the election of Candidates 
so proposed : no such election to be valid unless the Candidate receives 
the votes of the majority of those present. 

26. The Annual Subscription of Members shall be one guinea, payable 
and due on the ist of January each year ; this annual subscription may be 
compounded for by a single payment of £15 15s., entitling compounders 
to be Members of the Society for life, without further payment. All 
Members elected on or after January I, 1921, shall pay on election an 
entrance fee of one guinea. 

27. The payment of the Annual Subscription, or of the Life 
Conjposition, entitles each Member to receiye a copy of the ordinary 
publications of the Societt’. 

28. MTien any Member of the Society shall be six months in arrear 
of his Annual Subscription, the Secretary or Treasurer shall remind him 
of the arrears due, and in case of non-payment thereof within six months 
after date 0^ such notice, such defaulting Member shall cease to be a 
Member of the Society, unless the Council make an order to the contrar}'. 
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29. Members intending to leave the Society must send a formal 
notice of resignation to the Secretary on or before January i ; otherwise 
they will be held liable for the subscription for the current year. 

30. If at any time there may appear cause for the expulsion of a 
Member of the Society, a Special Meeting of the Council shall be held 
to consider the case, and if at such Meeting at least two-thirds of the 
Members present shall concur in a resolution for the expulsion of such 
Member of the Society, the President shall submit the same for con- 
firmation at a General Meeting of the Society specially summoned for 
this purpose, and if the decision of the Council be confirmed by a 
majority at the General Meeting, notice shall be given to that effect to 
the Member in question, who shall thereupon cease to be a Member of 
the Society. 

31. The Council shall have power to nominate 40 British or Foreign 
Honorary Members. The number of British Honorary Members shall 
not exceed ten. 

32. The Council may, at their discretion, elect for a period not 
exceeding five years Student-Associates, who shall be admitted to certain 
privileges of the Society. 

33. The names of Candidates wishing to become Student-Associates 
shall be submitted to the Council in the manner prescribed for the 
Election of ^lembers. Every Candidate shall also satisfy the Council by 
rqeans of a certificate from his teacher, who must be a person occupying 
a recognised position in an educational body and be a Member of the 
Society, that he is a bond fide Student in subjects germane to the purposes 
of the Society. 

34. The Annual Subscription of a Student-Associate shall be one 
guinea, payable and due on the ist of January in each year. In case 
of non-payment the procedure prescribed for the case of a defaulting 
Ordinary Member shall be followed. 

35. Student-Associates shall receive the Society's ordinary publica- 
tions, and shall be entitled to attend the General and Ordinary Meetings, 
and to read in the Library. They shall not be entitled to borrow books 
from the Library, or to make use of the Loan Collection of Lantern 
Slides, or to vote at the Society’s Meetings. 

36. A Student-Associate may at any time pay the Member’s entrance 
fee of one guinea, and shall forthwith become an Ordinary Member. * 

37. Ladies shall be eligible as Ordinary Members or Student- 
x\ssociates of the Society, and when elected shall be entitled to the same 
privileges as other Ordinary Members or Student-Associates. 

38. No change shall be made in the Rules of the Society unless 
at least a fortnight before the Annual Meeting specific notice be given 
to every Member of the Society of the changes proposed. 
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PROCEEDINGS 

SESSION 1921-1922 

During the past Session the following Meetings were held : — 

(1) November 8th, 1921. Mr. H. I. Bell : Hellenism in Egypl {see below, p xvin). 

(2) December i6th, 1921. Hasluck Memorial Meeting : Mr. N. II. Baynes, Prof. 

Lethaby and the Librarian (see below, p. xviii). 

(3) February 14th, 1922. Mr. Arthur Hamilton Smith: The frieze from Aphro- 

disias in the British Miisetim (see below, p. xi.x). 

(4) March 21st, 1922 (Students’ Meeting). Mr. E. J. F orsdyke : The decorative 

art of Prehistoric Greek Pottery (see below, p. .xi.x). 

(5) May 9th, 1922. Symposium in honour of the publication by Sir Arthur Evans 

of the Palace of Minos, Vol. I. Mr. Th. Fyfe, Dr. H. R. Hall and Mr. D. G. 
Hogarth (see below, p. xx). 

(6) The Axnu.'VL IMeetixg was held at Burlington House on Tuesday, June 13th. 
• 1922, Sir Frederic Kenyon, President of the Society, occupying the chair. 

Mr. George A Macmillan, Treasurer of the Society, presented the following 
Report for the Session 1921-22. 

The Council would be failing in their duty if they did not state in the forefront 
of their report that the Society’s income does not yet keep pace with its activities. 

Account of these is given below. The Journal is, as it was, the best thing of 
its kind : meetings arc better attended : the Library grows increasingly useful ; and 
there are nearly twice as man}^ members as before the war. Yet the devastating fact 
remains that, after not unsuccessful attempts to do double work on half rations 
normal expenditure exceeds normal income at the rate of £300 a j-ear. How is 
this to be countered ? Appeals for large sums of money are at once uiibern miri o- 
the tune and unproductive in themselves. On the other hand, the public will 
still support with guinea subscriptions a Society which gives good value for the 
money — provided that they know of its existence. Here the endeavour of our 
present members to make our work known is our best asset. Perhaps these are 
the hardest years. But the Society is not, nor e\ er should be, a paying proposition ; 
it is a mission, and should be served as such. ♦ 

Obituary. — The Society has sustained the loss by death of two \'ice- Presidents 
Viscount Bryce and Professor Henry Jackson; an original member of the Councih 
Mr. Ernest IVIyers; and three hon, members. Monseigneur Duchesne, Dr. K. F. Kinch 
and Professor Carl Robert. Special mention should also be made of the death of the 
following Dr. Henry Boyd, Mr. H. T. Gerrans, the Earl of Halsbury, Mr. Walter 
Morrison, F. W. Sanderson, Prof. F. B. Tarbell and the Rev. A. \V. Upcott. 
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TO THE 

UNIVERSITY OF PADUA 

FROM THE 

SOCIETY FOR THE PROMOTION 
OF HELLENIC STUDIES, LONDON 



HE Society for the ‘Promotion of Hellenic Studies desires to 
offer its moff sincere congratulations to the U niversity of 
Padua on the occasion of the celebration of its seven hundredth 
anniversary. In common mth all English scholars, it recognises the debt 
which England in the EMiddle <^ges owed to the famous U niversities 
of Italy. In particular it recalls that it was at Padua, and within the 
fir§f generation after the foundation of the University, that the fir§l 
translation of the Problems of Aristotle was made by ‘Pietro d'<^bano, 
and that for a long period Padua was the home of (Aristotelian 
philosophy. fVhen the Study of Greef, was reviving in England in 
the sixteenth century, it was to Padua that many Englishmen went in 
order to acquire the new learning. 

To Italy, as the land of the Renaissance, all lovers of Greef,Studies 
are for ever bound in affe&ionate remembrance. Italy, the home of 
classical tradition and the fountain-head of modern art, has always 
held a peculiar place in the heart of England : and the political events 
of the nineteenth, and again of the twentieth century have drawn yet 
closer those bonds of sentiment, which are more powerful than the bonds 
of interest. It is therefore with warm sympathy that the Society greets 
yohr ancient and honourable home of learning on this auspicious 
occasion, and wishes you a future no lefi distinguished than the glorious 
past which you now commemorate. 

’ On behalf of the Council. 

► 

■April 1922. ‘President. 



Facsimile (reduced) of the Council’s address to the University of Padua.* 
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Changes on the Council. — The Council have recently nominated Miss Jane 
Harrison, Prof. J. L. Myres and Mrs. S. Arthur Strong for election as Vice-Presidents 
of the Society', and Mr. S. Casson, Mr. M. Holroyd and Prof. A. C. Pearson as 
members of the Council. 

Relations with other Bodies. — The Society has renewed its financial grants 
to the British Schools in Athens and Rome. It views with pleasure the revival 
of the activities of both Schools after the war. Interesting publications are expected 
from them both, the long promised Excavations at Palaikasiro from the School 
at Athens, and the reproduction in facsimile of a seventeenth-century artist’s 
sketches of the pictures of his dav, from the School in Rome. 

The friendliest relations continue with the sister Society for the promotion 
of Roman studies. It is not always realised that the resources of both Societies 
at Bloomsbury Square are open to any member of either. A small restriction, 
framed in the interest of both bodies, is that a member of one Society is entitled 
to borrow three books only at a time, while members of both are allowed six and 
upwards. 

The Council has recently addressed to the University- of Padua on the occasion 
of its 700th birthday an expression of the Society’s congratulations and goodwill. 
(A reduced facsimile of this address appears on the opposite page.) 

Messrs. Baynes, Beazley, Bell, Forsdyke, Gardiner, Last, Livingstone, 
Sheppard and Ure have been appointed by the Council as a siib-Committee to deal 
with the question of the further popularisation of the classics. They ace working 
with a similar Committee appointed by the Roman Society. 

1) Meetings. — On Tuesday, Nov. 8th, at the first General Meeting of the Society 
for the session, Mr. H. 1 . Bell read a paper on ‘ Hellenism in Egypt.’ 

Taking as his text the earliest extant non-literary Greek papyrus, dated in 
311-10 B.C., which, he showed, was typical of the conditions of that period, he 
propounded the problem ; given a minority of Greek settlers, not organised in 
poleis, but scattered among an alien majority and subjects of a monarchy which, 
howdver much coloured by Hellenic culture, was Egyptian and absolute in character, 
what would be the fate of Hellenism in such surroundings ? On the one side he 
illustrated the Hellenism of the settlers, on the other their Egyptian environment 
and the syncretism of religion and culture which was already beginning in the 
third century B.C., and traced the gradual strengthening of the Egyptian elements 
and the simultaneous weakening of the distinctively Greek elements throughout 
the Ptolemaic period. The Roman conquest brought some advantage to Hellenism, 
since the Romans differentiated sharply between Greeks and Egyptians and gave 
the former a privileged position. In particular the status of the nietropoleis tended 
to rise and to be assimilated in fact, though not in law, to that of the Greek poleis 
or Roman municipia, until at the beginning of the third century they actually 
received senates. But the Hellenism of Roman Egypt was largeh' superficial; 
the population was much mixed, the culture did not go verv deep, and a stead}- 
economic decay was threatening the position of the middle classes, and with that 
the existence of Hellenism. The general adoption of Christianity in the fourth 
century was a further blow to Hellenism, which to the Christian Copts was, on the 
one hand, pagan, on the other the expression of an alien culture, the representative 
of the Byzantine Government; on both grounds detested. Relics of Hellenjc 
culture survived all through the Byzantine Age, but grew ever slighter, and the 
Greek language was maintained largely because it was the instrument of adminis- 
tration. Hence, after the Arab conquest it soon perished, and Egypt became once 
more merged in the Oriental world from which the genius of Alexander had 
separated it. 

The proceedings closed after observations by the President and IVIr. N. H. Baynes. 

2) On Tuesday, Dec. i6th, was held the first Students’ Meeting of* the Session. 
This was devoted to the memory of the late F. V. Hasluck, sometime Assistant 



Director of the British School at Athens, and a frequent contributor to the Journal 
of Hellenic Studies. 

After Mr. Penoyre had given particulars of Mr. Hasluck’s posthumous works 
and sundry personal recollections of their author, Mr. N. H. Baynes contributed 
a short address on the development of East Roman asceticism. He accentuated 
the importance of the Life of Antony by Athanasius as the great classic of Christian 
monasticisni, and sketched the rise of the coenobitic ideal with Pachomius and its full 
development with S. Basil. He traced the strength of the eremitic conception of 
asceticism in Palestine, and from the legislation of Justinian on monasticisni turned 
to the period of the Iconoclast Controversy and to the rise of Athos as the centre 
of the ascetic devotion of the Eastern Church. He sketched the constitutional 
changes in the government of the monastic republic and attempted in a few words 
to characterise the contemplative spirit of orthodox asceticism — its supreme goal 
the beatific vision of God. 

From such a paper there emerged the real need for a general study of monas- 
ticism in the East Roman Empire. The works (inter ahos) of Leclercq, Holl, 
Clarke, Tougard, Dobroklonsky, Nissen, Lake and Meyer had laid the foundations, 
the publication of Byzantine typika bv Dmitrievsky, Petit and Delehave and of 
hagiographical documents especially- by Kurtz and Clugnet had provided new 
material : the time seemed ripe for a comprehensive treatment. Was there no 
British scholar to attempt the task ? 

Prof. Lethabi' then showed by means of the lantern the long and beautiful 
series o> photographs taken by Mr. Hasluck of the monasteries of Mount Athos. 
He emphasised throughout the natural, homely and unacademic character of these 
buildings, in contrast with the mechanical productions of the later Russianising 
period. 

The communications were listened to by a large audience, and the whole 
meeting was a not unworthy memorial of a fine scholar and loved personality. 

(3) The second General Meeting was held on Tuesday, Feb. 14th, ign, when 
Mr. Arthur Smith described the frieze from Aphrodisias in the British Museum. 

The recently acquired friezes from the Gymnasium at Aphrodisias (ancl other 
sculptures from Aphrodisias now at Constantinople) showed the climax of the 
decorative sj’stem which is based on the running scroll of acanthus. This could 
be traced from its first origin in the fifth century b.c , when the acanthus leaf was 
added to the palmette. During the two following centuries the scroll form was 
increasingly used, especially in architectural decorations, and on Hellenistic vases. 
At the beginning of the Roman Empire the pure acanthus scroll was fully developed. 
The addition of half figures to the flowers belongs to the Augustan period (t'itruvius, 
\TI. 5, ‘ Coliculi dimidiata habentes sigilla ’). In the first and second centuries 
the half figures became whole figures, and groups, surrounded by acanthus scrolls, 
from which they tended to free themselves. In its various forms, especially the 
acanthus scroll pure and simple, and the acanthus combined with figures, the 
decorative motive could be traced in many later arts, e. g. Coptic, Early Christian, 
Byzantine, Buddhist, and Celtic. 

The President, Prof. Lethaby, and Sir Henry Howorth offered observations 
after the paper. 

(4) On Tuesday, March 21st, 1922, at the second Students’ Meeting, Mr. E. J. 

^ Forsdyke showed the lantern slides in the Society’s collection illustrating the 

Decorative Art of Prehistoric Greek Pottery. Besides the better-known Cycladic 
and Minoan vases, the subjects chosen represented the art of the newly identified 
Helladic culture of the Greek Mainland and the neolithic pottery of Thessaly and 
Macedonia. The principles of decoration and their development were followed in 
each case, and particular attention was given to the influence of material upon 
the shape and ornamentation of the vessel. 

This communication, like others given at previous Students’ Meetings, was based 
on the Society’s existing resources for illustration. It is proposed that at the 
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next Students’ Meeting Mr. Forsdvke’s paper should be followed by a similar 
exhibition of the slides which the Society has accumulated covering the black- 
figured period of vase-painting. Some of these are very good and seldom 
used. 

{5) The third General Meeting of the Session was held on May 9th, 1922. This 
was convened to celebrate the publication of the first volume of the long expected 
work on the Palace of Minos by Sir Arthur Evans. 

Mr. Arthur Smith (V.P.) having taken the chair, Prof. J. P. Droop gave a 
general summary of the contents of the book, illustrated by lantern slides. These 
included all the plates in colour, the beauty and interest of which were highly 
appreciated by a crowded audience. 

!Mr. Th. Fyfe then offered some observations on Minoan architectural mould- 
ings in stucco. Starting with the remarkable libation table from Psychro, which 
he characterised as not merely a table but an architectonic motive adapted to a 
table, he proceeded to illustrate and discuss the stone slabs and rosettes from 
Knossos. A peculiar feature of these was the careful finish given to back as 
well as front. In a stone seat from Phaestos he saw a direct suggestion of the 
triglyph and metope of the Greek Doric frieze. Perhaps the highest achievement 
of the Minoan architect, in the treatment of detail, was to be found in a tinv mould, 
apparently for casting a series of juxtaposed brackets, showing double or ogee 
curves. Mr. Fyfe concluded by showing various slides illustrating architectonic 
motives in frescoes from Knossos. 

Dr. H. R. Hall contributed observations on the relations between the Minoan 
civilisation and ancient Egypt. He said he should confine himself on this occasion 
to an appreciation of what Sir Arthur Evans had done in this book to make plain 
to all the fact of the early cultural connexion between Crete and Egypt, and the 
history of its development up to the time of the Hyksos king whose inscribed alabaster 
lid had been found at Knossos. Dr. Hall said that Sir Arthur’s volume stopped 
short just at a most interesting time, for the most recent discoveries had thrown 
new light upon the history of the ancient world of the Xear East, and we now 
had not only Egyptian civilisation impinging from the beginning on that of Greece, 
but the Hittite and the Babylonian were now apparently preparing to invade the 
Aegean sphere, and even the Assyrian, if we could trust the asserted results of 
certain recent researches, was at a quite early period so active in Asia Minor as 
to alter our ideas of the early history of that part of the world and open up various 
new, if still vague, possibilities. However this last novelty might eventually 
turn out, there are certainly now po.ssibilities of an artistic and cultural connexion 
between the Aegean area and Babylonia in the third millennium b.c. wdiich will 
have to be reckoned with .seriously, though it may be found to confine itself to the 
realm of relief sculpture and glyptic : Babylonian influence in the fact of the use 
of the clay tablet possibly had always been apparent, and if one idea could come 
from Mesopotamia to the Aegean, so could others. Egypt, therefore, though not 
challenged in her pride of place as the most potent overseas influence on prehistoric 
Greek culture, would seem to have been not the only influence of the kind. 

One could not be too sufficiently grateful to Sir Arthur Evans for the illumin- 
ating way in which he had presented the facts of this Egyptian connexion and 
influence, even if perhaps we were inclined to doubt whether he was not inclined 
occasional!}^ to be aegyptiis ipsis aegyptior. His unqualified acceptance of M. Weill’s ' 
view' of M. Jondet’s .stated discovery of ancient moles and other now submarine 
works in the harbour of Alexandria as relics of a prehistoric Aegean monumental 
harbour might seem to be a case in point . one would like to have some confirmation 
of these works and definite assurance of their date before treating them as proof 
positive of a great and flourishing commerce between Greece and Egypt in early 
days which demanded harbour-works for its accommodation, whetheu built bv 
Egyptians or Aegeans, of gigantic size. The connexion is a fact ; but is the date 
of these w-orks certain ? 
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One thing Sir Arthur had done for the first time. He had brought Minoan 
Greece to the assistance of Egypt in the matter of disputed chronology. Hi.s 
work on the Middle Minoan period showed very clearly the difficulty in accepting 
Profes.sor Petrie’s yrew of an enormously long period of time between the Xllth 
and the XVIIIth Dj-nasty; the Cretan eyidence was all in fayour of the shorter 
chronology. So Cretan discoyery repaid the help which m the past Egyptian re- 
search had given in the task of establishing the approximate chronology of prehistoric 
Greek civilisation. 

After further remarks by Mr. D. G. Hogarth the chairman summed up the 
debt which the Society, and archaeologists generally, owed to Sir Arthur Evans for 
his long and successful labour, and offered him warmest congratulations on the 
fine instalment now published. 

The Joint Library and Photographic Collections. — The following figures 
indicate the scope of the Society’s work in this department for this session and 
its predecessor 

1920-21 1921-22 


Books taken out 1.382 1,520 

*Books added to the Library 315 311 

Slides hired 0,125 8,343 

Slides sold to members 621 1,299 

Photographs sold to members 127 555 

Slides added to the collection 213 8 20 


The, Council acknowledge with thanks recently published books from H.M. 
Government of India, the Trustees of the British Museum, the British Academy, 
the American School of Classical Studies at Athens, the Carnegie Institution at 
Washington, the Catholic Cniversity of America, the Museum of Fine Arts at 
Boston, Bryn Ma\ir College, the University Presses of California, Cambridge, 
Chicago, Illinois, Manchester, O.xford, Princeton, and Wisconsin, C. H. Beck, G. 
Bell & Sons, B. H. Blackwell, E. de Boccard, Chatto & Windus, Jacob Dybwad, 
Fontemoing et Cie., P. Geuthner, Walter de Gruyter & Co., S. Hirzel, A, Holder, 
Henry Holt & Co., C. Klincksieck, E. Leroux, Macmillan & Co., Marcus A Weber, 
F. Meiner, Methuen & Co., J. Murray, P. Noordhoff, Tdpelmann, H. Vaillant- 
Carmanne, Weidmann, Williams & Norgate, and Zanichelli, 

The following have also kindly given books : Prof. A. Andreades, Signor G. 
Bagnani, Rev. J. E. Barton, G. Bernadakes, E. M. Blake, Dr. A. Boethius, R. C. 
Bosanquet, W. H. Buckler, Prof. R. M. Dawkins, Prof. E. Drerup, J. Ebersolt, 
Sir Arthur Evans, E. J. Forsdyke, W. S. George, D. A. Glenos, H. R. Hall, G. F. 
Hill, Sir Frederic Kenyon, B. Lavagnini, Dr. T. S. Lea, J. F. Leutz-Spitta, M. 
Montgomer)-, Prof. H. J. Rose, C. T. Seltman, J, Sdlch, Prof. F. Studniczka, Prof. 
J. Svoronos, W. W. Tarn, F. J. Tausend, Dr. R. E. M. Wheeler, Dr. Wiegand, 
Dr. A. MTlhelm, and Dr. Paul Wolters. 

Accessions of special interest are : the complete publication of the Excava- 
tions at Assos (one of many donations from the Library’s most generous helper, 
Mr. M'. H. Buckler), the first instalment of Dr. Wiegand's monumental Baalbek, 
Bieber's Denkniakr sum Theaterivesen int Altertum, and Sir Arthur Evans’s Palace 
of Minos, Vol. I. The Loeb classical texts are now complete to date. 

One of the most valuable assets of the Library is the large number of periodicals 
which it receives. Of these there are now over 100 in working order and up to 
* date. The last fascicules of the more important are conveniently arranged for 
consultation. 

Attention is also drawn to the Society's collection of nearly 3000 pamphlets, 
containing material difficult to find elsewhere. They are catalogued, both under 
author and subject, in the General catalogues. 


I 


* Exclusive of periodicals. 
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The combined detailed index of the Volumes of the Journal subsequent to 
\’olume XVI, 1S96, is in progress and will, it is hoped, be ready to appear in 
an early issue of the Journal. The Societ3' owes this important index to the 
protracted labours of Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Smith. The outline index of the whole 
Journal {articles and authors) maintained in the Library has been brought up 
to date. The promised inde.x of the separate articles in the m honorem collections 
IS far advanced. 

The whole of the collection of negativ es has been checked, and put into new 
envelopes and boxes on a plan which makes ev'erv’ individual negative readil}' 
acces.sible. As this collection consists of upwards of 10,000 items, ranging from tmj’ 
films to glasses two feet square, the work involved has been considerable. Practi- 
cal!}’ the whole of this has been carried out b\’ Members of the ‘ Association of 
Friends of the Library.' This body, recently formed with the Hon. librarian as 
Chairman, is, as the name implies, a band of voluntary helpers coming for the 
most part of one day a week. The members are : Miss G. Ainslie, Mr. and Mrs. 
E. P. Bail}’, Mrs. Barge, Miss A. Bruce, Miss C. Chapin, Miss J. E. Chitty, Mrs. 
Culley, IMiss Geare, Miss E. M. Marria.ge, Mrs Grafton Milne, and Miss G. Xash. 
Miss K. M. Horsfall, Miss C. M. Knight and Mr. Paul Hopkmson have given 
occasional valued help. 

The Society at large is probably unaware of how much it owes to this associa- 
tion. Year by year the scale of operations grows at Bloomsbury Square, and it 
is not too much to say that no section of the work could be adequately maintained 
and developed without the help given by its members. Their presence also makes 
it possible for the Librarian to get away occasionally, , 

By far the most notable addition to the collections during the year has been a 
munificent donation of over 1000 topographical negatives from Mr. Shirley C. Atchley, 
of Athens. The larger part of these were taken in Northern Greece and the 
Peloponnesus, and they embrace several little known sites. The President trans- 
mitted to Mr. Atchley the sincere thanks of the Council and the Society for this 
important gift. Prints of all the negatives have now been added to the collections. 

Donations are also acknowledged from Miss G. Ainslie (the donor of a valuable 
collection formed by her father, the late Mr. R. S. Ainslie, a life member of the 
Society), Mr. St.Clair Baddeley, the British School at Athens, Prof. H. E. Butler, 
the Colchester Museum, Mr. Talfourd Ely, Messrs. E. S. Forster, R. H. Forster, 
C. R. Haines, P. Hasluck, G. F. Hill, M. Holroyd, and Mr. and Mrs. Grafton Milne. 

Considerable additions have been made to the Sets of Slides for popular lectures. 
The Societies owe a debt to Mr. G. H. Hallam, who has organised the preparation 
of six sets, mainly on Roman subjects. These are : The Roman Forum, The Cam- 
pagna, Horace, Pompeii, Sicily, and Roman Britain. They hav’e the distinctive 
feature of being accompanied by a typed lecture written by a recognised authoritv’ 
on the subject. The Hellenic Society proposes to add similar lectures to its existing 
Sets on Athens, Olympia, The Prehellenic Age, Architecture, Sculpture, and The 
Ancient Theatre. 

The Council approv’es of this departure and begs Mr. Hallam to accept their 
thanks for the successful pains he has given to starting the movement. 

The quarto collection of pictures and photographs is now at last accessible 
(in the Librarian’s room on the top floor). In any collection of this kind the first 
need is a good framework. The essentials are that any one photograph must be 
immediately accessible, the subject order must be strictly observed and the frame- 
work must be susceptible of indefinite expansion. These conditions are now 
fulfilled. 

The Society greatly misses the skilled and generous help of the late F. W. Hasluck 
in this department. Year by year on his travels he maintained the habit of buying 
up photographs of interest and presenting them for this collection. We shall be 
grateful if members on their travels will bear this point in mind. Good topo- 
graphical views and photographs of works of art in local museums are specially 
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asked for. Members presenting photographs will have tlie satisfaction of knowing 
that they are intelligently treated and properly cared for. 

The collection of larger drawings will be proceeded with as soon as the negatives 
at present occupying the space can be moved to their permanent home. 

Finance. — The Statement of Accounts for the financial year ending December 
31st, 1921, apart from the sum of £100 written off for depreciation of stock of the 
Joiinial, shows a deficit of /42. Considering the difficulties of the times, this 
must be considered a satisfactory result. The outstanding feature on the expen- 
diture side is, of course, the cost of production of the Journal, and it seems 
improbable that the cost can be appreciably reduced in the near future. The 
special sales of back volumes to members amounted to a considerable sum (hence 
the depreciation above referred to), which, ivhile materially reducing the deficit 
balance this year, leill not he forthcoming aeatn. In order to compare the present 
financial position with pre-war days the following tables showing the principal items 
of expenditure and ordinary sources of revenue have been prepared : — 

(a) The years 1913 and IQ14 (normal conditions in pre-war days), {b) The year 
1919 (when costs were highest and income at its lowest. In this year the Journal 
was issued in one part only, and hardly anything spent on the Library), [c] The 
3’ears 1920 and 1921 (showing the results to date of the efforts made, beginning in 
December 1919, to oyercome the difficulties caused by the warj 


EXPENDITURE. 

(«) (^) (f) 



191.1 

1014 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Journal 

593 

062 

0 

00 

992 

3,172 

Slides and Photograph-' .... 

71 

63 

42 

71 

93 

Rent 

^05 

205 

205 

203 

205 

Salaries 

267 

279 

272 

379 

417 

Grants 

150 

150 

100 

I 10 

120 

\'arious Expenses 

^39 

^13 

204 

50G 

3'59 

Library 

84 

90 

21 

142 

1.38 


,■(,' 1.579 

4i,662 

£1,529 

INCOME. 

£2,402 

£2,534 

Journal (Sales and .Udverti'-e- 

1913 

1914 

1919 

1920 

1921 

ments) 

lOo 

154 

III 

172 

462 

Slides and Photograpiis .... 
Subscriptions (Members and 

74 

75 

38 

73 

I 10 

Libraries) 

',223 

1,159 

923 

1,542 

1,593 

Rents 

75 

85 

201 

no 

180 

Dividends 

62 

68 

91 

Si 

100 

Interest 

9 

12 

~ 

45 

41 


£ 1,903 

£1,550 

£1,394 

£2,023 

£2,486 


* (The above figures do not include donations to the War Emergency Fund or 
to the Endowment Fund.) 

The total amount of Investments of Receipts for Life Compositions and 
Donations to the Endowment Fund was : — 


1913 

1914 

1919 

1920 

1921 

£17,63 

£.1954 

£2054 

£^054 

£2554 
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During the session a generous donation of ;£ioo rvas received for the Endow- 
ment Fund from a member who prefers to remain anonymous. 

The number of members and subscribing Libraries now on the books shows 
an increase of nearly 500 as compared with 1913, and this in spite of the heavy 
loss caused by the war. 

For the last two years it must be remembered that the policy has not been to 
give less and charge more, but to revert to pre-war standards without increasing 
the Annual Subscription. So far this has been justified by the results ; donations 
to the War Emergency Fund, increase of membership and increased subscriptions 
by some of the old members have made it financiall}- possible to carry on, and 
funds already in hand are sufficient to meet this year’s requirements, although the 
deficit udll no doubt be heavier than last year. 

It is obvious that, if the Society is to be suecessfully carried on, much will have to 
be done in the near future (0 secure additional income. It is desirable (0 increase 
rather than restrict its activities, and to this end the assistance of all members is 
earnestly invited either by the introduction of new members, increasing subscriptions 
wherever possible, or by sending donations to the Endowment Fund. 


The President in the course of his address laid stress on the loss to the Societv 
occasioned by the death of two of its Honorary Members, Monseigneur F. Duchesne 
and Dr. Hermann Diels. He concluded by moving the adoption of the Report, 
which was seconded by Mr. J. M. Paton, and, being put to the Meeting, carried 
unammou.sly. 

The President then announced the following elections and re-elections : — 


Election's. 

As Vice-Presidents : Miss Jane Harrison, Prof. John Linton Mr-re.-^, Mrs. S. Arthur 
Strong. 

As Members of the Council : Mr. Stanley Casson, Mr Michael Holroyd, Prof. A. C. 
Pearson. 

RE-ELECTION'S. 

The %’ice-Prebidents of the Societv. 

The following Members of Council : Rev. Prof H. Browne, Mr. A. M. Daniel, Prof. 
R. IM. Dawkins, Prof J. P. Droop, .Mr. Talfoiird Ely, Mr. Th Fyfe, Prof. P. Ure. 


Mrs. S. -Arthur Strong, Assistant-Director of the British School at Rome, 
then gave to the Meeting Professor Amelung's account of his recovery in the 
magazcini, or basement, of the Vatican of a number of sculptures which included 
several dating from the finest period of Greek art. lilrs. Strong’s letter to The 
Times, giving particulars of this discovery, is, by courtesy of the paper, here 
reproduced. 

‘ This notable find is the result of researches undertaken by Professor 
.\melung, who has resumed his work on the third volume of the great official 
catalogue of the Vatican sculptures, and it is thanks to his hberalitv and to 
that of the Director-General of the Pontifical Galleries, Professor B Xogara, 
that I received permission to make the best pieces known in England. 

' Though the majority are only fragments, they are all remarkable for 
the freshness of their surface, and owing to the absence of all restoration are 
especially valuable to artists and archaeologists desirous to study Greek 
technique. They include the head of a Lapith from a metope of tile 
Parthenon, which doubtless found its way from .\thens to Rome by wav of 
\'enice ; the best replica so far known of the head of the Pheidian .\nacreon 
a famous work that once stood on the .Athenian Acropolis; the replica, on a 
colossal scale, of the head of the Hermes propyhiios of .\lcamenes. The 
flermes stood " at the gates ” of the .\cropolis, and there is much to commend 
Professor .\melung's view that the original was probablv it,self (Jn this large 
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scale, so as not to be dwarfed by its monumental surroundings. A fourth 
fragment connected with the Acropolis is the fresh and delicately carved 
head of Athena from a copy of Myron’s “ Athena and Marsyas." 

‘ Besides these four pieces, all representative of the best Attic art in 
Athens, there is much else from the fifth and fourth centuries b.c. I may note 
a fine fragment of a head which, from its close likeness to the Xike of Oh'mpia, 
must be attributed to Paionios of Mende ; further, there are excellent replicas 
of the heads of the " Apollo on the Omphalos of one of the Charites from 
the group of the sculptor Socrates; of the Sappho, corresponding to the 
“ portrait ” of the poetess on the coins of Lesbos. Of the so-called “ Phaon ” 
in Madrid, we have among the new Vatican fragments a replica of such beauty 
that It is difficult not to believe it to be an original of Pheidian date. 

' Of great interest is a new variant of the Aphrodite of Cnidus by Praxiteles, 
in which the vase stands on the ground, and the drapery is treated in long 
straight, almost archaic folds. Among examples of the later Greek schools 
are a replica of the head of the “ Silenus carrjdng the infant Dionysus”; a 
life-like rendering of the ” baby with the goose,” the original of which stood 
in the Temple of Cos and was described by the poet Herodas ; a charming 
head of Eros ( ?), of the Hellenistic period, another example of which exists 
at Petworth ; a fragment of quite peculiar interest representing a composite 
divinity armed with sword, trident, and thunderbolt, w hile an eagle perched 
on a huge cornucopia fills up the composition on the left. 

‘ Among the reliefs are two of fourth-century date ; one a well-preserved 
stele bf a lady with her maid (more probably Demeter and Persephone) ; the 
other a better and earlier replica (it might be a fragment of the original) of 
the left-hand portion of the relief of the Muses in the Chigi Palace at Siena. 

‘ A number of Greek and Roman portrait heads are mostly of types so 
far unknown. Among the numerous Roman portraits one of the time of 
Tiberius representing a middle-aged man deserves special attention for the 
amazing freshness of the technique and the great beauty of modelling and 
silhouette. , 

‘ The preservation of these antiques is certainly due to the fact that 
when the Vatican collections were formed only statues and busts that could 
be used in a decorative manner were appreciated and selected for exhibition, 
while the examples now described, being of too fragmentary a character to 
attract the restorer, were tossed aside and left for more than a century buried 
under veritable rubbish heaps. 

‘ I should like, in conclusion, to mention likewise the finds recently made 
under the auspices of the Italian Government at Formia, where six statues 
of early Imperial date, all admirably preserved, were recently unearthed. 
One with the head of a young Julio-Claudian prince of singular beauty, who 
resembles Augustus in his prime, reproduces the body of the famous Lans- 
downe Hermes ; another — a togate statue — is, again, of an unknown Imperial 
personage; the pose and every detail of costume and drapery are those of 
the Augustus from the Via Labicana. At Ostia, among a number of frag- 
ments which had evidently been destined to the lime-kiln, there was found 
this winter an admirable statue of a young girl, figured as Diana, with individual 
and characteristic features. According to its discoverer. Dr, Calza, it may be 
I of the Flavian period ; whatever its date, it is certainly one of the most beautiful 
works of art found in recent excavations. 

‘ Altogether it is many years since our knowledge of classical art has been 
so enriched as by the Roman and other Italian finds of the last twelve months.’ 

The warm thanks of the Meeting were accorded to IMrs. Strong for her com- 
munication^and to Professor Amelung and Professor Xogara for the materials, 
including the admirable slides, generously placed at her disposal. 

C 
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NINETEENTH LIST OF 
BOOKS AKB PAMPHLETS 

ADDED TO THE 

LIBRAKY OF THE SOCIETY 

SINCE THE PUBLICATION OF THE CATALOGUE. 
1921—192:2 

With this list are incorporated books belonging to the Society for the 
Promotion of Roman Studies. These are distinguished by r.s. 

NOTE.— The supply of the original Catalogues (1903i is now ex- 
hausted, but copies may be had on loan. The accession lists can 
still be purchased on application. 


Adam (R.) De Herodoti ratione lustorica, quaestiones selectae 
sive de pugiia Salainiiua atque Plataeen.si. 

8 f X of. Berlin. 1890. 

Aeschylus. Four plays of Aeschylus, rendered into English verse by 
G. M. Cookson. .7J X 5, Oxford. 1922. 

Alexandria. Papport sur la marche du service du musee pendant 
Texercice, 1919-1920. Hi X 7|. Alexandria, 1921. 

Allinson (F. G.) Translator. See ilenander. 

Alviella (G. d’) L^ne initiation aux Mysteres d’Eleusis dans les 
premiers sieeles de notre ere. 8j X 04. Brussels. 1902. 

Ameringer (T. E.) A Study in Greek Rhetoric : the stylistic influence 
of the second sophistic on the panegyrical sermons of St. 
John Chrysostom. 9 X 6. Washington. 1921. 

Andersen (I). Translator. See Poulsen (F.). 

Andler (C.) Le pessimisme esthetique de Nietzsche, sa philosophic 
a Fepoque Wagnerienne. 9 X SJ. Paris, 1921. 

Andread'eS (A.) Henry Monnier. [Byz. — Neugriech. Jahrb. 2.] 

91- X 6U Berlin. 1921. 

AndreadeS (A.) Le montant du budget de I’empire bvzantin. 

10 X 61. Paris. 1922. 

AndreadeS (A.) La venalite des offices, est-elle d’origine byzantine ? 

9 X 6. Paris. 1921. 

Apollodorus, The Library. With English translation by J. G. 

» Frazer. [Loeb Class. Libr.] 2 vols. 6J X 41. 1921. 

Aratus. See Callimachus. 

Aristotle. — tpl yEvtirctos Koit <b6opas. Ed. H. H. Joachim. 

9J- X 6. Oxford. 1922. 

Aristotle. The works of Aristotle translated into English. 

De caelo : de generatione et corruptione. Ed. J. L. 

» Stocks. " 9 X 6. Oxford. 1922. 


> 
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Aristotle. Lehre voni Beweis. (German translation of the 
Analytica Posteriora. By E. Rolfes.) 

7f X o. Leipsic. 1922. 

Aristotle. Lehre votn Scliliiss (German translation by E. Eolfes.) 

7f X 5. Leip.sic. 1922. 

Aristotle. Politik. (German translation by E. Eolfes.) 

7J y 5. Leipsic. 1922. 

ASSOS. Investigation.s at As.sos : drawinos and photographs of the 
building.s and objects di.scovered during the excavations of 
1881-3. By J. T. Clarke, F. H. Bacon, E. Koldewey. 
Edited by F. H. Bacon. 

21 J .X 141. London; Cambridge, Ma.ss. ; Leipsic. 19(12-1921. 
Aufhauser (J. B.) Das Drachenwunder des Heiligcii Georg. See 
Byzantinisches Arehiv. 5. 

E.S. Ausonius. With an English translation by H. G. E. White, ^'ol. II. 

With the Eucharisticus of P-xrLixr.s Pellaeus. [Loeb 
Clas.s. Lib.] X Ij. 1921. 

Bacon (F. H.) Edilor. See As.sos. 

Bailey (C.) Editor. See Lucretius. 

Bang (W.) Ueber die Herkimft de.s Codex Cunianicus. [Preus.s. 
phil.-hist. Sitzber. Feb., 1913.] 

104 X 7}. Berlin. ^1913. 

Barber (E. A.) See Powell (J. V.). 

Barton ( J. E.) A short guide to reading and notes on works of art. 

84 >; 54. Wakefield. 1915. 

Bauer (P. V. C.) Editor. See Stoddard Collection. 

Baumeister (A.) Bikler aus dem griechischen und rumi.schen Altertum 
filr Schuler. 104 X 84. iMunich. 18.89. 

Baumgarten (F.) Poland (F.) and Wagner (R.) Die Hellenische 
« Kultur, 3rd edition. 10 x 7. Leipsic. 1913. 

Baumstark (A.) Geschichte der syrischen Literatur. 

10|- X 7J. Bonn. 1922. 

Beaman (A. G. Hulme-) Twenty years in the Near East. 

9 X 6. 1S98. 

Berlin, Archaeological Institute. Jahresbericht iiber die Thatig- 

Innt des K. Deutschen archacologischcn In.->tituts. 

104 X 74- Berlin. 189.3-1904, 1907x18, 1911-12. 
Berlin. Kdnigliche Wuseen zu Berlin. Beschreibung der antiken 
Munzen, I, II, III (I). IJ bj. Berlin. 1888-9. 
Berlin. HandbUcherd. Konigl. Mils, zu Berlin. iMuseum fiir Volker- 
kunde. Buddhi.sti.sche Kuust m Indien. Von A. Grtiiiwedel. 

7f X 5. Berlin. 1900. 

Berlin. Handbiicher d. staatl. Miis. zu Berlin. Die griechische 
Skulptur, von E. Kekule von Stradonitz. Driite Auflage 
bearbeitet von B. Schroeder. 

X o4. Berlin and Leipsic. 1922. 

Bernadakes (G.) \t£iKuv iit/i'iivevTiKov twv eiSofoTUTwi' 

■uoayriav Ktii crvyypa(l>fMi’. 2nd cd. 

104 Is' 74 . Athens. 1918. 

Bidez (J.) La tradition manuscrite du Lexique de Suidas. [Preuss. 

jihil.-hist. Sitzber., Jul. 1912.] 104 X 7J. Berlin. 1912. 
Bidez (J.) Editor. See .Julian. 

R.S.==tlie property of the Koman Society. ^ 
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Billings (G. H,) The Art of Transition in Plato. 

9J- X 6^. Chicago. 1920. 

Blake (E. M.) Dynamic Symmetry; a criticism. [Art. Bull. 3.] 

10 :< 7. Providence. 1921. 

Blegen (C. W.) Korakou : a prelihstoric settlc?uent near Corinth. 
[Am. School of Class. Stud, at Athens.]. 

12 X 9. Boston and X. Y. 1921. 
Boethius (A.) Der Argivischc Kalender. 9j X CJ. Ujipsala. 1922. 
Bond (F. B.) See Lea (T. S.). 

Botsford (G. W.) Hellenic history. 8^ 6. Xew York. 1922. 

Brandis (F.) Monnaies grecqncs. lOi- X 7i. Paris. 1922. 

Breccia (E.) Ale.xandrea ad Aegyptum : a guide to the ancient and 
modem town and to its Craeco-Koman iluseum. 

7 s 4d. Bergamo. 1922. 

British Museum. Catalogue of the Greek Coins of .Vrabia, Mesopo- 
tamia and Persia, by Ci. F. Hill. 9 x 0. 1922. 

British Museum. Catalogue of the Silv(>r Plate (Greek, Etruscan, 
Eoman) in the Briti.sh Museum, bv H. B. tValters. 

11] 8|. 1921. 

British Museum. Carchemish. Heport on the e.xcavations at 
Jerablus. Part II. The Town Defences, bv C. L. M'oollev. 

. 12f X iu. 1921. 

British Museum, Guide, to a special exhibition of Greek and Latin 
papyri presented to the British Museum by the Egypt 
Exploration Fund, 19tM.)-19H.. 8] X .5]. 1922. 

British Museum. How to observe in archaeology. 7x44. 192(J. 
BroeCker (H. — G.) De Timachida scriptore Rhodio. 

9] X 0. M’oidac Thuringiorum. 1919. 

Brownson (C. L.) TtuD^thilor. See Xenophoit. 

s.Buckland (W, W.) A text-book of Roman law from Augustus to* 
.Justinian. 9.V >, 6|-. Cambridge. 1921. 

Burton (R. F.) and Drake (C. F. T.) Unexplored Svria. 2 vols. 

9'x 54. 1S72. 

Buschor (E.) Greek Ya.se-paintiiig, translated by G. C. Richards. 

' 10] 64. 1921. 

Bussell (F. W.) Marcus .Uirelius and the later Stoics. 

84 >; 5. Edinburgh. 191U. 

Butler (H. C.) See Sardis. 

Butler (H. E.) Translator. See Quintilian. 

Byzantinisches Archiv. 

1. Unter.suchungen zur Gescliichte dcr griechischen Sprache. 

By K. Dieterich. 1898. 

2. Der Bilderkreis des griechischen Physiologus. By 

J. Strzygowski. 1899. 

3. Sammlungen und Cataloge griechi.scher Handschriften. 

By Y. Gardthau.sen. 19t).3. 

4. I documenti greci medioevali di diritto privato dell’ 

Italia meridionale. By G. Ferrari. 1910. 

5. Das Drachenwunder des Heiligen Georg. By J. B. 

Aiifhaitser. 1911. 

9| X 64- Lei[)sic. In proijrcss. 
CaicO (L.) Translator. See Cervesato (A.). 

R.s. = the property of tho Roman Society. 
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Callimachus and Lycophron, translated by A. W. Mair. Aeatus, 
translated bv G. E. Mair. [Loeb Class. Libr.] 

X 41 . 1921. 

Callimachus. Fragmenta nuper reperta, edidit E. Pfeiffer. 

7J X 5J. Bonn. 1921. 

Carchemish. See British Museum. 

Carpenter (R.) The Esthetic Basis of Greek Art of the 5th and 1th 
centuries b.c. [Bryn Mawr Notes and Monographs I.] 

6| X 4|^. New York. 1921. 

Es. Id. Another copy. 

Carr (J.) Descriptive travels in the .southern and eastern parts of 
Spain and the Balearic Isles, in the vear 1809. 

lOJ X 8i. 1811. 

Caskey (L. D.) Geometry of Greek Vases : Attic vases in the Museum 
of Fine Arts analysed according to the jjrinciples of pro- 
])ortion discovered by Jay Hambidge. 

12i >. 8|. Boston, Mass. 1922. 

Casson (S.) Ancient Greece. ’ 7| X 5. 1922. 

Id. Another copy. 

E.s, Cervesato (A.) The Roman Campagna. Translated by Louise 
Caico and Mary Dove. 10^ X 7. 1913. 

Chapot (V.) La Flotte de Mi.sene, son histoire, son recrutemeiit, son 
regime admini.stratif. 10 X 6|. Paris. 1896. 

E.s. Cicero. De divinatione liber jjrimus. With commentary by A. S. 
Pease. [Illinois studies VI. 2, 3.] 

lOJ X 7J. Illinois. 1920. 

Clarke (J. T.) See Assos. 

Classics in Education. Report of the Committee aj)pointed by 
^ the Prime Minister to inquire into the position of Classics 

in the educational svstem of the Gnited Kingdom. 

81 X 5J. 1921. 

E.a. Colchester. The Corporation Mu.seum of local antiquities. Report 
of the JIuseum and muniment Committee for the two vears 
ended March 31st, 1922. 8| X 5i. Colchester. 1922. 

Conybeare (E.) Triremes. ’ ' 8| X 51. 1885. 

Cook (A. B.) Triremes. 91 >, 6. [1906.] 

Cookson (G. M.) Translator. See Aeschylus. 

Cotterill (H. B.) Ancient Greece. 8f x 51. 1913. 

Cramer ( J. A.) A geographical and historical description of ancient 
Italy, with a map and a plan of Rome. 2 vols. and atlas. 

8| X 5|. Oxford. 1826. 

Cumont (F.) Editor. See Julian. 

Delatte (A.) Essai sur la politique Pythagoricienne. [Bibl. de la Fac. 
de Phil, de 1’ Lmiv. de Liege, 29.] 

9x6. Paris and Liege. 1922. 

Demosthenes. Orations. Vol. 11. Part 11. , edited by W. Rennie. 

7J x 5J. Oxford. [1921.] 

Denkmalschutz-Kommandos, wissenschaftliche Veroffentlichungen 
des deutschtiirkischen. 

6. Die Denkmaler und Inschriften an der Miindung des 
Nahr el-Kelb. Von F. H. IVeissbach. 

14 X 101. Berlin and Leipsic. 1922. 
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B.S. 

B.s. 


Dennis (G.) Cities and Cemeteries of Etruria. 2 vols. 3rd edition. 

91 X 6. 1883. 

Diels (H.) Antike Schulknabenscherze auf einem sizilischen Ziegel- 
stein. [Preuss. pliil.-hist. Sitzber., Jul. 1913.] 

lOi X 7i. Berlin. 1913. 

Diels (H.) Der Scbliissel des Arteiuis-tenipels zu Lusoi. [Preuss. 

phil.-hist. Sitzber., Jan. 1908.] lOJ X TJ. Berlin. 1908. 

Diels (H.) Die Stele des Mnesitheos. [Preuss. phil.-liist. Sitzber., 
Nov. 1908.] 101 X 7i. Berlin. 1908. 

Diels (H.) Ueber einen neuen Versuch, die Echtheit einiger Hippo- 
kratiscben Scbriften nachzuweisen. [Preuss. pbil.-hist. 
Sitzungsber., 1910.] 101 X 71. Berlin. 1910. 

Dieterich (K.) Untersuchungen zur Geschiclite der griechischen 
Sprache. See Byzantinisches Archiv. 1. 

Dindorf (L.) Editor. See Historici Graeci minores. 

Dove (M.) Translator. See Cervosato. 

Drake (C. F. T.) See Burton (R. F.). 

Dressel (H.) Das Iseum Campense auf einer lliinze des Yespasianus. 
[Preuss. phil.'hist. Sitzber., Mai 1909.] 

101 X 7|. Berlin. 1909. 

Dressel (H.) Das Tempelbild der Athena Polias auf den Miinzen von 
, Priene. [Preuss. phil.-hist. Sitzber., Mai 1905.] 

101 X 7J. Berlin. 1905. 

Dupreel (E.) La legendc socratique et les sources de Platon, 

10 X 61. Brussels, Paris and London. 1922. 

Edmonds ( J. M.) Translator. See Lyra Graeca. 

Egypt Exploration Society. Graeco-Roman Branch. The Oxy- 
rhvnchus Papvri, Part XV. Bv B. P. Grenfell and A. S. 
Hunt. ■ ' 101 X 71. 1922. 

Eitrem (S.) and Fridrichsen (A.) Ein christliches Amulott auf * 
Papyrus. 9^ X 6^-. Christiania. 1921. 

England (E. B.) Editor. See Plato, The Laws. 

EUnapius. Lives of the Philo.sopliers and Sophists. See Philostratus. 

Evans (A, J.) The palace of Minos. 

I. The Neolithic and Earlv and Middle Minoan Ages. 

10 X 71. 1921. 

Evans (W. J.) Allitteratio Latina, or alliteration in Latin verse reduced 
to rule. 81 X 5|. 1921. 

Farnell (L. R.) Greek hero cults and ideas of immortality. 

9j X uj. Oxford. 1921. 

Farnell (L. R.) The present and the future of Hellenism. [Congress 
of the Lniversities of the Empire.] 9| X 6. 1921. 

Ferguson (W. S.) Legalised absolutism en route from Greece to 
Rome. 101 x 7. 1912. 

Ferrari (G.) I documenti greci medioevali di diritto privato. See 
Byzantinisches Archiv. 4. 

Ferrero (G.) The ruin of the ancient civilisation and the triumph of 
Christianity. 9 X 5|. New LTork and London. 1921. 

Fiesole. Gli scavi : il museo civico. By E. Galli. 

61 X 5. Milan. [N. D.] 

Filow (B.) Die Legionen der Provinz Moesia. See Klio, Supp. 

^ Pub. 6. 
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Fimmen (D.) Die Kretisch-mj-kenische Kultur. 

10 X 7|. Leipsic. 1921. 

® Fletcher (B.) A history of architecture on the comparative method. 

6th edition. 9| X 5f. 1921. 

“ s- Frank (T.) An economic history of Eoine to the end of tlie Republic. 

8X5|. Baltimore. 1920. 
Frank (T.) V ergil, a biograj)hj'. 9 X of. Xew York. 1922. 
Frazer (J. G.) T mitdalor. See Apollodorus. 

Freese (J. H.) A new pocket dictionary of the English and Russian 
languages. Russian — English. 7^ X 5. 1919. 

Fridrichsen (A.) See Eitrem (S.). 

Galli (E.) See Piesole. 

GardikaS (G. K.) KpirtKal khI ippyp'^vriKaL [AtliOlia, 3-3.] 

9x6. Athens. 1921. 

Gardthausen (V.) Sammlungen und Cataloge griechischer Hand- 
schriften. See Byzantini.sches Archiv. 3. 

Glenos (D. A .) rrt'atK€09 «r6'p0J7rt«j/AO9. X 6. AtllCllS. 1921. 
Godley (A. D.) T ranslator. See Herodotus. 

Gordon (G. S.) Editor. English literature and the Classics. 

9 ;< -Of. O.xford. 1912. 

Greece, Modern. (.Vnon.) A sheaf of Greek folk songs gleaned by an 
old Philhellene. 8 X 5f. Oxford. 19^2. 

Grenfell (B. P.) See Egypt E.xploration Fund. 

Bs.Groot (A. W. de) Der antike Prosarhythmus. I. 

9-i- X 61-. Groningen. 1921. 

Gruenwedel (A.) See Berlin. Handbiicher der Koniglichen Huseen. 
Gsell (S .) Editor. See Inscriptions Latines de FAlgerie. 

Guhl (E.) and Koner (W.) Das Leben der Griechen und Rdmer, 
4tli ed. 9f X 6A Berlin. 1S76. 

• Gummere (R. M.) Seneca the philosopher and his modern message. 
[■‘ Our Debt to Greece and Rome ” series.] 

7-1 X If. Boston, i\tas-:. 1922. 

H.S. Another copy. 

Gummerus (H.) Der Romische Gutsbetrieb. See Klio, Supp. 
Publ. 3. 

Hall (H. R.) A Prel iminary account of the British Museum Exca- 
^■ations in Southern Babvlonia, 1919. [Proc. Soc. Antiqu. 
1919.] ‘ 8i X Si. 1919. 

Hardie (W. F. R.) A Lucianic Dialogue between Socrates in Hades 
and certain men of the present day. [Gaisford Gri'ck Prose, 
1922.] 7f X 5. Oxford. 1922. 

Harmon (A. M.) h anslutor. See Lucian. 

Harnack (A.) Die Adre.sse des Epheserbriefs des Paulus. [Preuss. 

])hil -hist. Sitzber., July 1910.] lOl X 7]. Berlin. 1910. 
Harnack (A.) Die angebliche Synode von Antiochia im Jahre 321 .3. 
[Preinss. phil.-hist. Sitzber., Mai 1908 and Mar. 1909.] 

lOi X 7f. Berlin. 1908 and 1909. 
Harnack (A.) r,’hronologi.sche Bercchnung des ' Tags von Damas- 
kus.’ [Preuss phil.-hist. Sitzber.. Jul. 1912.] 

10| X 7f. Berlin. 1912. 

Harnack (A.) Der erste Klcmensbrief. [Preuss. phil.-hist. Sitzber., 
Jan. 1909.] 101 X 7|. Berlin. ]9u9. 
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Harnack (A.) Der C4eist der morgenlandisclien Kirche iin Unter- 
schied von der abendlandischen. [Preuss. pliil.-hist. 
Sitzber., Feb. 1913.] lOi X 7], Berlin. 1913. 

Harnaek (A.) Die Geschichte eines programmatischen Worts Jesu. 
[Preuss. phil.-hist. Sitzber., Feb. 1912.] 

10^ X 7]'. Berlin. 1912. 

Harnack (A.) Da.s hobe Lied des .Vpostels Paul us von dor Liebe 
(I Kor. 13) iind seine religions-ge.scbiclitliche Bedeiitung. 
[Preuss. pliil.-liist. Sitzungsber., 1911.] 

lOi 1.; 7L Berlin. 1911. 

Harnack (A.) ■' Ostiarius.’ [Preuss. pbil.-liist. Sitzungsber., 1910.] 

lOj X 71. Berlin. 1910. 

Harnack (A.) Das Problem des zweiten Thessalontclier briefs. 
[Preuss. jjliil.'bist. Sitzungsber., 1910.] 

lOj >; 71. Berlin. 1910. 

Harnack (A.) Tertullians Bibliothek christlicher Schiiften. [Preuss. 
pliil.-lii.st. Sitzungsber., 1914.] 

lOl 7|. Berhn. 1914. 

Harnack (A.) Da.s ursprilngliche llotiv der Abfas.sung von Martyrer- 
und Heilungsakton in der Kircbe. [Preuss. pbil.-bist. 
Sitzungsber., 1910.] lOl x. 71. Berlin. 191(). 

Hasebroek ( J.) Untersucbungeii zur Geschichte des Kaisers Septiinius 
Severus. 9|- x 6J. Heidelberg. 1921. 

a-s. Haverfield (F. J.) Roman Leice.ster. [.\rch. Journ. 2nd series, vol. 

2.j.] 91- X Gi. 1918. 

HaZZidakiS ( J.) Tvli.ssos a I'epoque Hinoenno. 

11 X 74. Paris. 1921. 

Headlam(W.) See Herondas. 

Heath (T.) A History of Greek Wathematic.s. 2 vols. 

9 >; 54. O.xford. 1921. • 

Heeg (J.) Das Huncliener Unzial fragment des Cassius Felix. 
[Preuss. ])liil.-hist. Sitzungsber., 1910.] 

lO.l 7J. Berlin. 1910. 

Heeg (J.) Ueber du angebliches Diokleszitat. [Preuss. phil.-hist. 

Sitzungsber., 1911.] 104 74. Berlin. 1911. 

Heinemann (F.) Plotin. Forsch ungen llber die, plotinisclic Frage ; 
Plotiiis Entwicklung und sein .';ystem. 

9 ;< 6. Leipsic. 1921. 

B.S. Heitland ( W. E.) The Roman Fate : an essay in interpretation. 

8.4 X 54. Cambridge. 1922. 

Hempl (G.) The solving of an ancient riddle : Ionic Greek before 
Homer. [Harper's Magazine.] 9.^ ,< 6. New York. 1911. 
Herodotus. With an Endish translation bv A. D. Godlev. Vol. II. 

Books III. and IV. [Loeb Class. Libr.] Gi> X 4]. 1921. 
Herondas (or Herodas). The mime.s and fragments ; with notes by 
Walter Headlam. Ed. A. D. Knox. 

9]- X 6. Cambridge. 1922. 
Hill (G. F.) Kochmals das Stabkreiiz. 9 ,< 6. Berlin. [X. D.] 
Historici Graeci minores. Edited by L. Dindorf. 2 vols. 

'Gj X 44. Leipsic. 1870-71. 
Hoernle (E. S.) Xotes on the text of Ae.schyhis. 

74 X 5. Oxford. 1921. 
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HolleaUX (M.) Rome, la Grece et les monarchies hellenistiques au 
III' siecle avant J.-C. (273-205). 

10 X 6i. Paris. 1921. 


B.s. Id. Another copy. 

Homelier (E.) Der junge Platon. I. Sokrates unci die Apologie. 

8f X 6. Giessen. 1922. 
Hunt (A. S.) See Egypt Exploration Fund. 

Hyde (W. W.) 01ymj)ic victor monument.s and Greek athletic art. 

10 X 6j. Washington. 1921. 

Inscriptions Latines de I’Algerie. I. Inscriptions de la pro- 
consulaire. By S. Gsell. IGJ X llj. Paris. 1922. 

Italy. Italian Guide books. Guida d'ltalia del Touring Club Italiano. 

Italia Centrale. Vol. II. Firenze-Siena-Perugia— Assisi. 
By L. Y. Bertarelli. 6| X I4-. Milan. 1922. 

Joachim (H. H.) Editor. See Aristotle. 

Julian. Imp. CaesarLs Flavii Claudii .luliani epistulae, leges, poematia, 
fragmenta varia. Edd. I. Bidez and F. Cumont. 

8 X 5|. Paris and London. 1922. 
Kapp (I.) Callimachi Hecalae fragmenta. 9 X 6. Berlin. 1915. 
Karo (G.) See Maragliiannis (G.) 

Kavvadias (P.) Die Tholos von Epidaurus. [Preuss. phil.-hist. 

Sitzber., Apr. 1909.] 10| X 7J. Berlin. 1909. 

Kazarow (G. I.) Beitrage zur Kulturgeschichte der Thraker. 

9|- X 6. Sarajevo. 1916. 

Kekule von Stradonitz (R.) See Berlin, Handbucher d. staatl. Mus. 
zu Berlin. 

Kekule von Stradonitz (R.) Die Geburt der Helena aus dem Ei. 
[Preuss. phil-hist. Sitzber., 1908.] 

lot X 7]-. Berlin. 1908. 

Kekule von Stradonitz (R.) Ueber den Bronzekopf eines Siegers in 
Olympia. [Preuss. phil.-hist. Sitzber., 1909.] 

10| X 7|. Berlin. 1909. 
Kennedy (J.) The secret of Kanishka. 8| >; 5|. 1912. 

Kirchner (J.) Die Doppeldatierungen in den attischen Dekreten. 
[Preuss. phil.-hist. Sitzungsber., 1910.] 

IO5 X 7J. Berlin. 1910. 

Klagenfurt. Filhrer durch die antiken-sammlung des Landes- 
museums in Klagenfurt, von E. Egger. 

7} X 5|. Vienna. 1921. 

Klio. Supplementary Publications. 

1. Zur Ge.schichte der Gracchenzeit. By E. Kornemann. 
1903. 


2. Die neue Livius-Epitome aus Oxyrhynchus. By E. 

Kornemann. 1901. 

3. Romische Bleitesserae. By M. Rostowzew. 1905. 

1. Epigraphische Beitrage zur sozial-politischen Geschichte 
Athens im Zeitalter des Demosthenes. By J. Sund- 
wall. 1906. 

5. Der romische Gutsbetrieb. By H. Gummerus. 1906. 

6. Die Legionen der Provinz Moesia. By B. Filqw. 1907. 
8. Das Attentat der Konsulare auf Hadrian im Jahre 118 

n. Chr. By A. von Premerstein. 1908. 

llj X 71. Leipsic. In progrets. 
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Knox (A. D.) Editor. See Herondas. 

Koeehly (A.) Editor. See Onosandrus. 

Koldewey (R.) See Assos. 

Koner(W.) See Guhl (E.). 

Kornemann (E.) Zur GescMclite der Gracchenzeit. See Klio, Supp. 
Pub. 1. 

Die neue Livius-Epitonie. See Klio, Supp. Pub. 2. 
Krischen (F.) See Milet (Miletus). 

R.s, Kromayer (J.) Drei Schlachten aus dem griechiscli-riiiuischen 
Altertuui. [Abb. d. sachsiscbeii Akad. d. M'is.senschafter, 
34(5).] , 11^X74. Leipsic. 1921. 

Kromayer (J.) and Veith (G.) Schlachten- Atlas zur antiken Kiiegs 
Geschichte ■ 120 Karten auf 34 Tafelu mit Text. Prom 1 
(1922). 16 X 10|. Leipsic. In pro'jres.'^. 

Kunst (K.) Die Frauengestalten im attischen Drama. 

10 >; 6f . Vienna and Leipsic. 1922. 
Labarte (J.) Le palais imperial de Constantinople et ses abords, 
Sainte-Sophie, Le Forum Augusteon et I'Hippodroine. 

12J X 9|. Paris. 1861. 

B.s. Lagier (C.) A travers la Haute Egyptc 

8 X 5j. Brussels, 1921. 

B.s. Lanciani (R.) Ancient Rome in the light of recent discoveries. 

9| X 6i. N. D. 

Lascaris (K. A.) els TO 0oi'Ki'8i8€(oi' ’EpeBos. 

9i X 61. Athens. 1922. 

Laurent (P. E.) Recollections of a classical tour through various 
parts of Greece, Turkey and Italy, made in the years 1818- 
1819. 10| X 84. 1821. 

Lavagnini (B.) Le Origini del Romanzo Greco. 

9| X 6|. Pisa. 1921. 

Lea (T. S.) and Bond (F. B.) Materials for the Apostolic Gnosis, 
Part IL, 1,2. 8| x 5|-. O.xford. 1922. 

Leake (W, M.) Notes on Syracuse. 84 X 5|. 1848. 

Leake (W. M.) On some disputed questions of ancient geographv. 

9 X 6. 1857.'- 

Lear (E.) Journals of a landscape painter in southern Calabria, etc. 

104 X 64. 18.52. 

Lenormant (F.) Atlas d’histoire ancienne de I'Orient. 

13 X 10. Paris. N. D. 

Lethaby (W. R.) Address to William Richard Lethaby with his reply. 

18th January, 1922. 9 X 5|. Oxford. 1922. 

Leutz-Spitta ( J. F,) Korfu = Ithaka. 6 X 44. Berlin. 1920. 
Library Association. Subject Index to Periodicals. 

I. Language and Literature; Part I., Classical, Oriental 
and Primitive. 12 X 9|. 1921. 

Ej. Id. Another copy. 

Lidzbarski (M.) Eine punisch-altberberische Bilinguis. [Preuss. 
phil.-hist. Sitzber., Feb. 1913.] 

104 X 7|. Berlin. 1913. 

Lindsay (W. M.) and Thomson (H. J.) Ancient Lore in Medieval 
Latin Glossaries [St. Andrews University Publications, 13.] 
^ 84 X 54. Oxford. 1921. 

K.s.=the property of the Roman Society. 
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Literatuur-Overzicht. [Tijdschrift voor Geschiedenis, 1922.] 

9f X 6f. Groningen. 1922. 

Livingstone (R. W.) Editor. The Legacy of Greece. [Essays by 
various authors.] 7| X 5. Oxford. 1921. 

B.s. Livy. Titi Livi ab urbe condita libri. Edd. G. Weissenborn and M. 

MueUer. 6 vols. 7 X 4|-. Leipsic. 1891-1910. 

Loots (F.) Die chronologischen Angaben des sog. ‘ Vorberichts ’ 
zu den Fe.stbriefen des Athanasius. [Preuss, phil.-hist. 
Sitzber., Oct. 1908.] lOJ X 1\. Berlin. 1908. 

B.s. Lucas (F. L.) Seneca and Elizabethan tragedy. 

8 X 5i. Cambridge. 1922. 

Lucian. With an English translation by A. M. Harmon. Yol. III. 
[Loob Class. Libr.] 6| >, 4]. 1921. 

E.S. Lucretius. Lucreti De reruni natura libri sex. Ed. C. Bailey. 

[Script. Class. Bibl. Oxon.] 8| X 5. Oxford. 1922. 

Luebeck (E.) Das Seewesen der Griechen und Rcimer. Parts I. and 
II. 11 X 8|. Hamburg. 1890-91. 

Lueders (H.) Die Sakas und die ‘ nordarische ’ Sprache. [Preuss. 

phil.-hist. Sitzber., Mai 1913.] 104 x 7|. Berlin. 1913. 
Lupus (B.) Die Stadt Syrakus in ,\lterthum. 

9 X 6. Strassburg. 1887. 
Lycophron. See Callimachus. , 

Lyra Graeca. Being the remains of all the Greek Lyric poets from 
Euinolus to Timotheus excepting Pindar. Ed. and transl. 
J. M. Edmonds. [Loeb Class. Libr.] I. 6| X 44. 1922. 
Maas (P.) Zu den Beziehungen zwischen Kirchenvatern und Soph- 
isten, I. and 11. [Preuss. phil.-hist. Sitzber., Oct. and Nov,, 
1912.] 104 X 71 . Berlin. 1912. 

Madrid. E.xposicion de arte prehistorico espafiol : Catalogo-guia. 

‘ 6| X 4|. Madrid. 1921. 

Magie (D.) Translator. See Scriptores Historiae Augustae. 

Mair (A. W.) Translator. See Callimachus. 

Mair (G. R.) Translator. See Callimachus. 

Manuscripts, photographs of. Reports from H.M. Representatives 
abroad respecting facdities for obtaining photographs of 
MSS. in Public Libraries in certain foreign countries. 

94 X 6. 1922. 

Maps. Poru. IV. Greek lands, &c. : part of Europe, compiled at R.G.S. 

under the direction of the Geographical section. General 
Staff, 1916. 8 sheets. Comprises (X) Ancona — Varna, (S) 
Crete. 1 : 1,000,000. 28 X 28. 1916. 

Maraghiannis (G.) Antiquites Cretoises. 

Premiere serie ; Texte de L. Pernicr et G. Karo. 1912. 
Deuxieme serie ; Texte de G. Karo. 

124 X 94 . Candia. X. D. 

Markham (C. R.) The story of Jlajorca and Minorca. 

84 X 54. 1908. 

B.s. Marvin (F. S.) Editor. "VVestern races and the world. [Unity series.] 

9f X 5|. Oxford. 1922. 

Masson (J.) Editor. See Virgil. 

Matheson (P. E.) The Growth of Rome. 

74 X 5. London and Oxford. 1922. 
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Mau (A.) Pompeji in Leben und Kuiist. 2nd edition. (Appendix in 
separate volume.) X 6i. Leipsic. 1908 and 191.3. 

« May (T.) The Roman forts of Templebrough near Rotherham. 

11 X 7|. Rotherham. 1922. 

Meautis (G.) Recherdies sur le Pytliagorisme. 

9i X 6j. Neuchatel. 1922. 

Mediterranean. I. D. 1117. Xotes on climate and other subjects 
in Eastern Mediterranean and adjacent countries. Pre- 
2 )ared on behalf of the Admiralty and the AVar Office. 

71- X 5. 1922. 

Meister (R.) Inschriften aus Rantidi in Kypros. [Preuss. phil.-hist. 
Sitzungsber., 1911.] lOi 71. Berlin. 1911. 

Meister (R.) Kyprlsche Sakralinsclirift. [Preuss. phil.-hist. Sit- 
zungsber., 1910.] 101 ;; 71. Berlin. 1910. 

Meister (R.) Kyprische Syllabarinschriften in nichtgriechischer 
Sprache. [Preuss. phil.-bist. Sitzungsber., 1911.] 

101 X 71. Berlin. 1911. 

Menander. The principal fragments, with an English translation by 
P. G. Allinson. [Loeb Class. Libr.] 

6| X IJ. 1921. 

Mewaldt (J.) Die Editio princeps von Galenos In Hii>pocratis de 
natura hominis. [Preuss. phil.-hist. Sitzber., Oct. 1912.] 

' 101 X 71-. Berlin. 1912. 

Mewaldt (J.) Eine Falschung Chartier’s in Galen's Schrift iiber das 
Koma. [Preuss. phil.-hist. Sitzber., Mar. 1913.] 

101 X 71 . Berlin. 1913. 

Meyer (E.) Zu den aramaiscben Papyri von Elephantine. [Preuss. 
phil.-hist. Sitzungsber., 1911.] 

101 X 71. Berlin. 1911. 

Meyer (E.) Die Bedentung der Erschliessung des alien Orients fur die 
geschichtliche Methode und fur die Anfange der mensch- 
lichen Geschichte iiberhaupt. [Preuss. phil.-hist. Sitzber., 
Jun. 1908.] 101 X 71. Berlin. 1908. 

Meyer (E.) Bericht fiber eine Expedition nach Aegypten. [Preuss. 
phil.-hist. Sitzber., Jul. 1913.] lOi X 71. Berlin. 1913. 

Meyer (E.) Der Diskus von Phaestos und die Pliilister auf Kreta. 
[Preuss. phil.-hist. Sitzber., Oct. 1909.] 

lOi X 71. Berlin. 1909. 

Meyer (E.) Das erste Auftreten der Arier in der Geschichte. [Preuss. 

phil.-hist. Sitzber., Jan. 1908.] lOi x 71. Berlin. 1908. 

Meyer (E.) Isokrates' zweiten Brief an Philipp und Demosthenes’ 
zweite Philippika. [Preuss. phil.-hist. Sitzber., Jun. 1909.] 

lOi X 71. Berlin. 1909. 

Meyer (E.). Die Schlacht bei Pydna. [Preuss. phil.-hist. Sitzber., 
Jun. 1909.] lOi X 71- Berlin. 1909. 

Meyer (E.) Untersuchungen iiber die alteste Geschichte Babyloniens, 
u.s.w. [Preuss. phil.-hist. Sitzber., Xov. 1912.] 

lOi X 71. Berlin. 1912. 

Meyer (E.) Untersuchungen zur Geschichte des Zweiten Punischen 
Kriegs. [Preuss. phil.-bist. Sitzber., Jul. 1913.] 

lOi 71. Berlin. 1913. 
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Meyer (K.) Ueber eine Handschrift von Laon. [Preuss. phil.-hist. 
Sitzungsber., 1914.] 10| X 7h Berlin. 1914. 

Meyer (Ph.) Die Haupturkunden fiir die Geschicbte der Athos- 
Klfister. 9 X 5|. Leipsic. 1894. 

Milet (Miletus). Ergebnisse der Ausgrabungen und Untersucbungen 
seit dem Jahre 1899, von Tb. Weigand. Yol. III. 2. Die 
Befestigungen von Herakleia am Latinos. By F. Krisclien. 

13J X 10^. Berlin and Leipsic. 1922. 

HS- Miller (S. N.) The Roman fort at Baliniiildy on the Antonine wall. 

9x7. Glasgow. 1922. 

Mirmont (H de la V. de). Apollonios de Rhodes et Yirgile. La 
Mvthologie et les dieu.x dans les Argonautiques et dans 
I'Eneide. 9J X 5j. Paris. 1894. 

Modona (A. N.) La vita publica e privata degli Ebrei in Egitto nell 
eta ellenistica e romana. [Aegyptus, 2 and 3.] 

94 X 6|. Milan. 1921-2. 

Monro (D. B.) A Grammar of the Homeric Dialect. 

9X6. Oxford. 1891. 

More (P. E.) The religion of Plato. [The ‘ Greek Tradition ’ series, 

1.] 84 X 54. London and Princeton. 1921. 

MOY5E10N Kal fii/ikioO-qKrj rijs tvayyekiKy^ (ryoAlys. See Smyrna. 

Mueller (I. von) Editor. Atlas zur Archaologie der Kunst. , 

134 X 104. Munich. 1897. 

Mueller (M .) Editor. See Livv. 

Mueller (V. K.) Der Polos, die griechische Gotterkrone. 

9x6. Berlin. 1915. 

R.9. Muenchner Jahrbuch der bildenden Kunst. From Yol. XL (1921). 

114 X 9. Munich. In prorjress. 

Munich. Fiihrer durch die Glyptothek Konig Ludwigs 1, zu Miinchen. 

By P. Wolters. 7x5. Munich. 1922. 

Id. Another copy. 

Neugebauer (K.) Studien uber Skopas. 

94 X 6J. Leipsic. 1913. 

Nicole (J.) Memorial notice of. I04 X 7]. Geneva. 1922. 

Niemann (G.) Das Nereiden-monument in Xanthos : Yersuch einer 
lYiederherstellung. 19 X I44. Yienna. 1921. 

Nilsson (M. P.) Die Anfange der Gottin Athene. 

94 X 6. Copenhagen. 1921. 

Rj, Nilsson (M.P.) The race problem of the Roman Empire. [Hereditas.] 

94 X 7. Lund. 1921. 

Noack (F.) Ovalhaus und Palast in Kreta : ein Beitrag zur Friih- 
geschichte des Hauses. 94 X 64. Leipsic, etc. 1908. 

Norden (E.) Aus Ciceros Werkstatt. [Preuss. phil.-hist. Sitzungsber., 
1913.] 104 X 74. Berlin. 1913. 

Onosandrus. Strategikos. Ed. A. Koeclily. ^ 

7 X 44. Leipsic. 1860. 

Palaeographia Latina. [St. Andrews University Publication.s,] From ' 
1 (1922). 94 X 64. Oxford etc. In progress. 

Park (M. E.) The Plebs in Cicero's Day. 

9x6. Camb., Mass. 1918. 

Pasolini (P. D.) See Ravenna. 
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Paulinus (Pellaeus). See Ausonius. 

Pearson (A. C.) Verbal scholarship and the growth of some abstract 
terms. X 5. Cambridge. 1922. 

Pease (A. S.) Editor. See Cicero, De divinatione. 

Pennell (J.) Pictures in the land of temples [reproductions of 
bthographs, March- June, 1913], 9| X 7. [X. D.] 

Perdrizet (P.) Negotium perambulans in tenebris, etudes de demono- 
logie greco-orientale. 10 X 6|. Strassborg. 1922. 

Pernier (L.) See Maraghiannis (G.) 

Perrin (B.) Translator. See Plutarch. 

Pettazzoni (R.) La religione nella Grecia antica fiuo ad Alessandro. 

7| X 4j. Bologna. 1921. 
Pettazzoni (R.) La religione di Zarathustra. 

74 X 4|. Bologna. 1920. 
Pfeiffer (R.) Editor. See Callimachus. 

Phaedrus. See Zander. 

Philostratus, Lives of the Sophists. Euxapius, Lives of the 
Philosophers and Sophists. Transl. W. C. Wright. [Loeb 
Class. Libr.] 6| X 44. 1922. 

Plato. The Laws, edited with introduction, notes, etc., bv E. B. 

England. 2 Vols. 74 X 5. Manchester. 1921. 

Plauinann (G.) See WUamowitz-Moellendorfi (U. von). 

Plessis (F.) Metrique grecque et latine. 6| X 44. Paris. 1889. 
PlOtin. See Heineniann. 

Plutarch. Lives, with an English translation by B. Perrin. Vol. X. 

[Loeb Class. Libr.] 6f X JJ. 1921. ■ 

Poland (F.) See Baumgarten (F.) 

Poulsen (F.) Etruscan Tomb paintings, their subjects and signifi- 
cance; translated by I. Andersen. 

104 X 74. Oxford. 1922. 

B.s. Id. Another copy. 

Powell (J. V.) and Barber "(E. A.) New Chapters in the History of 
Greek Literature. 9X 5|. Oxford. 1921. 

Praehistorische Zeitschrift. From Vol. V. (1913). 

10| X 74. Leipsic. In progress. 

Premerstein (A. von) Das Attentat der Konsulare auf Hadrian. 
See Klio, Sapp. Pub. 8. 

PrideauX (H.) Marmora Oxoniensia, ex Arundellianis, Seldenianis, 
aliisque conflata. 124 ^ Oxford. 1676. 

S-8- Quintilian. Institutio Oratoria. Transl. H. E. Butler. [Loeb Class. 

Libr.] Vols. II.-IV. 6| x 44. 1921-22. 

Radciiffe (W.) Fishing from the earliest times. 9^ X 6. 1921. 
Rahlfs (A .) Griechische Worter im Koptischen. [Preuss. phil.-hist. 

Sitzber., Nov. 1912.] IO 4 X 7^. Berlin. 1912. 

Ravenna. Ravenna e le sue grandi memorie. By P. D. Pasolini. 

9x6. Rome. 1912. 

Redan (P.) La Cilicie et le probleme Ottoman. 

8 X 54 . Paris. 1921. 

Reinach (T.) Textes d'auteurs grecs et latines relatifs au Judaisme. 

10 X 64. Paris. 1895. 

Rennie (W.) Editor. See Demosthenes. 
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Rhetorische Studien. From No. 1 (1913). 

9 X 6. Paderborn. Iti progress. 

Rieaut (P.) The history of the present state of the Ottoman Empire. 

7 X 4|. 1682. 

Robert (C.) Oidipus ; Geschichte eines poetischen Stoffs im grie- 
chischen Altertum. 2 Yols. X BJ. Berlin. 191.5. 
Robert (C.) Zu den Epitrepoutes des Menander. [Preuss. phil.-hist. 

Sitzungsber., 1912.] lOJ X 71. Berlin. 1912. 

Rolfes (E.) Translator. See Aristotle. 

RoSCher (W. H.) Omphalos. Xeue Omphalosstudien [Sachs, phil.- 
hist. Abhandl. 29. 9 and 31. 1.] 

11] X 7|. Leipsic. 1913 and 1915. 
Roscher (W. H.) Die Zahl 50 in Mythus, Kultus, Epos und Taktik 
der Hellenen und anderer Yblker besonders der Semiten. 
[Sachs, phil.-hist. Abhandl., 33. 5.] 

11] X 7|. Leipsic. 1917. 

Rose (H. J.) On the alleged evidence for mother-right in early Greece. 

[Folklore, 22.] 9x5|.'l911. 

Rose(H. J.) Asinus in tegulis. [Folklore, 34.] 8J X 5|. 1922. 
Rose(H. J.) The Greek Agones. [Abervstwvth Studies, 3, 1922.] 

9] X 6. 1922. 

Rostovtzev (M.) A large estate in Egypt in the third centu-y, b.c. 
[Wisconsin Studies, 6.] 10 X 6i. Madison. 1922. 

Id. Another copy. 

Rostovtzev (M.) Romische Bleitesserae. See Klio, Supp. Pub. 3. 
Rostowzew (M.) See Rostovtzev (M.). 

Roussel (L.) Grammaire descriptive du Romeique litteraire. [Bibl. 
d. Ecoles franc. d’Ath. et de Rome, 122.] 


10 X 7. Paris. 1922. 

Roussel (L.) La prononciation de TAttique classique. 

7 X 4|. Paris. 1921. 

Roux ( J. Ch.) See Yienne. 

Sandys (J. E.) A companion to Latin studies. Third edition. 

9 X 6. Cambridge. 1921. 


Another copy. 

Sardis. Publications of the American Society for the excavations of 
Sardis. 

Yol. 1. The Excavations. Part I., 1910-1914. By H. C. 
Butler. 13] X 10|. Leyden. 1922. 

Schmidt (E.) Archaistische Kunst in Griechenland und Rom. 

9| X 6J. Munich. 1922. 

Schmidt (K .) Eine Epistola Apostolorum in koptischer und latein- 
ischer L'eberlieferung. [Preuss. phil.-hist, Sitzber., Nov. 
1908.] 10] X 7]. Berlin. 1908. 

Schmidt (K.) Ein neues Fragment der Heidelberger Acta Pauli. 
[Preuss. phil.-hist. Sitzber., Feb. 1909.] 

10] X 7]. Berlin. 1909. 

Schmidt (K.) and Schubart ( W.) Ein Fragment des Pastor Hermae 
aus der Hamburger Stadtbibliothek. [Preuss. phil.-hist. 
Sitzber., Oct. 1909.] 10] X 7]. Berlin. 1909. 

Schmidt (M.) Ueber griechische Dreireiher. 10 x 8. Berlin. 1899. 
Schmitt (J.) Freiwilliger Opfertod bei Euripides. [Religionsgesch. 

Yorarbeiten 17 (2).] 9x6]. Giessen. 1921. 
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Schreiber (T.) Griechisclie Satyrspielreliefs. [Sachs, phil.-hist. Ab- 
handl. 27 (22).] Hi x 7|. Leipsie. 1909. 

Schroeder (B) Editor. See Berlin, Handbiicher d. Staatl. Mus. 
zu Berlin. 

Schubart (W.) See Schmidt (K.). 

Schuchhardt (C.) Der altmitteUandische Palast. [Preuss. phil.-hist. 
Sitzungsber., 1914.] 104 X 7^. Berlin. 1914. 

Schuchhardt (C.) Westeuropa als alter kulturkreis. [Preu.ss. phil.- 
hist. Sitzber., 1913.] IO4 X 7^. Berlin. 1913. 

Schulten (A.) Die romischen Grundherrschaften. 

94 X 6. Weimar. 1896. 

Schulze (W.) Etymologisches. [Preuss. phil.-hist. Sitzber., 1910.] 

lOi X 74. Berlin. 1910. 

Schulze (W .) Der Tod des Kambyses. [Preuss. phil.-hist. Sitzber., 
1912.] 104 X 7j. Berlin. 1912. 

Schwarz (A. B.) Die offentliche und private Urkunde im romischen 
Aegvpten. [Abhandl. der Sachs. Akad. d. Wissenschaften, 
31 (3).] 114 X 74. Leipsie. 1920. 

Schwarz (F. von) Alexanders des Grossen Feldzuge in Turkestan. 

9 X 64. Stuttgart. 1906. 

Schweitzer (B.) Herakles: Aufsatze zur griechischen Religions- und 
• Sagengeschichte. I04 X 74. Tubingen. 1922. 

Schweitzer (B.) Untersuchungen zur Chronologie der geometrischen 
Stile in Griechenland, I. 9 x 5*. Karlsruhe. 1917. 

Scott (J. A.) The unity of Homer. 

9x6. Berkeley, California. 1921. 
t.s. Scriptores Historiae Augustae. Transl. D. Magie. [Loeb Class. 

Libr.] I. 6|- X 44. 1922. 

Seltman (C. T.) The Temple coins of Olympia. 

114 X 84. Cambridge. 1921. 

Sieg (E.) and Siegling ( W.) Tocharisch, die Sprache der Indoskythen. 
[Preuss. phil.-hist. Sitzber., Jul. 1908.] 

104 X 74. Berlin. 1908. 

Siegling (W.) See Sieg (E.). 

Singer (C.) Greek biology and Greek medicine. [Chapters in the 
history of Science, I.] 74 X 5. Oxford. 1922. 

ts. Slater (D. A.) Sortes Yergilianae, or Vergil and to-day. 

9 X 54. Oxford. 1922. 

Smith (C. F.) Tra)tslalor. See Thucydides. 

Smith (R. Bosworth). Carthage and the Carthaginians. 

74 X 54. 1897. 

Smith (V. A.) The Kushan, or Indo-Scythian, Period of Indian 
History, b.c. 165 to a.d. 320. 8| X 5|. 1903. 

Smith (V. A.) The Po.sition of the autonomous Tribes of the Panjab 
conquered by Alexander the Great. 8J X 5f. 1903. 

Smyrna. Moi’O'croc Kal fdijdXioB-qKyj Tyjs tvuyyeXiKyjs Parts 1—4 

1 84 X 54. 

2 — 4 = 9x6. Smyrna. 1873-84. 

Soeleh (J.) Historisch-geographische Studien iiber bithynische Sied- 
lungen : Kikomedia, Nikaa, Prusa. [Byz.-Neugriech. Jahr.] 

94 X 64. Dresden. 1921. 

Solon IL. V.) Architectural Polychromy (6 articles from the Archi- 
tectural Record, 1922). I04 X 7. New York. 1922. 

B.s.= the property of the Reman Society. 
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Stein (E.) Untersuchungen iiber das Officium der Pratoriauer- 
prafektur seit Diokletian. X 6|. Vienna. 1922. 

Stocks (J. L.) Editor. See Aristotle. 

Stoddard Collection. Catalogue of the Rebecca Darlington Stod- 
dard Collection of Greek and Italian Vases in Yale 
University. Bj’ P. V. C. Bauer. 

11| X 8J. O.xford, etc. 1922. 

Strangways (A. H. Fox-) Tune. [Music and Letters.] 

9| X 6|. 1922. 

Struck (A.) Zur Landeskunde von Griechenland. 

8| X 6. Frankfurt-a.-M. 1912. 

StrzygOWSki (J.) Der Bdderkreis des griechischen Physiologus. See 
Byzantinisches Archiv. 2. 

Studniczka (P.) Zur Ara Pacis. [Abb. d. K. Sachsischen Gesellscliaft 
der Wissenschaften 27 (26). llj X 7|-. Leipsic. 1909. 

Studniczka (F.) Die Fibula des Odysseus. 8| X 6. 1921. 

Studniczka (F.) Myron’s Ladas. [Sachs, phil.-hist. Berichte, 52.] 

9i X 5f. Leipsic. 1900. 

Studniczka (F.) Poly bios und Damophon. [Sachs, phil.-hist. Berichte, 
63.] 9J X 5|. Leipsic. 1911. 

Sundwall (J.) Epigraphische Beitrage zur Geschichte Athens. See 
Klio, Supp. Pub. 4. * 

Tausend (F. J.) Studien zu attischen Festen. 

8J X 5J. Wurzburg. 1920. 

Thesaurus Linguae Latinae. Bericht der Kommission fur den 
Thesaurus. 104 X 7J. Berlin. 1907-9, 1911-13. 

Thiel (J. H.) Editor. See Xenophon. 

Thomson (H. J.) See Lindsay (W. M.). 

Thucydides. With an English translation by C. F. Smith. \’t)l. HI. 
Books V. and VI. [Loeb Class. Libr.] 6f X 4J. 1921. 

R.S. Tibur. Atti e memorie della societa Tiburtina di storia e d’arte, 
1(1,2). 9JX6|. Tivoli. 1921. 

Timotheus. Der Timotheos-papjnrus gefunden bei Abusir am 1 Febr. 

1902. With introduction by U. von Wilamowitz-Moellen- 
dorS. [Wissensch. Veroff. d. deutsch. Orient-gesells., 3.] 

14J X 10. Leipsic. 1903. 

Toynbee (A. J.) The Western question in Turkey and Greece. 

9 X 5J. 1922. 

Trombetti (A.) Element! di Glottologia. 

10 X 7. Bologna. 1922. 

Union Acaddmique Internationale. Organisation du corpus 
vasorum antiquorum (1919-1921). 

9 X 5J. Paris. 1921. 

Ure (P. N.) The Greek Renascence. 71 X 5. 1921. 

Ure (P. N.) The Origin of Tyranny. 9J x 6. Cambridge. 1922. 

B.J Another copy. 

Vahlen (J.) Zwei Briefe des Alkiphron. [Preuss. phil.-hist. Sitzher., 
Oct. 1908.] lOi X 7i. Berlin. 1908. 

Vahlen (J .) tiber einige Liicken in der Fiinften Decade des Li\-ius. 
[Preuss. phil.-hist. Sitzber., Nov. 1909.] 

104 X 7^. Berlin. 1909. 

Vahlen (J.) Ueber eine Stellein Aristoteles’ Poetik. [Preuss. ohil. -hist. 
Sitzungsber., 1910.] 10| X 7J. Berlin. 1910. 
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Veith (G.) See Kromayer (J.). 

Viedebantt (0.) Forschungen zur Metrologie des Altertums. [Saclis. 

phi], -hist. Abhandl. 34 (3).] 11|: X 7f. Leipsic. 1917. 

Id. Another copy. 

Vienne. Par J. Charles-Roux. [Bibliotheque regionaliste.] 

7i X 5i. Paris. 1909. 

R.S. Virgil. Selections from the Georgies. Ed. J. Masson. 

6J X 44. Cambridge. 1921. 

Volonakis (M. D.) The Island of Roses and her Eleven Sisters, or 
the Dodecanese. 9 x 6. 1922. 

Vorndran (L.) Die Aristocratea des Demosthenes als Advokatenrede 
und ihre politische Tendenz. [Rhetorische Stud. 11.] 

9x6. Paderborn. 1922. 

Wagner (R.) See Baumgarten (F.) 

Walters (H. B.) See British Museum, Catalogue of Silver Plate. 

R-S. Warren (H.) Virgil in relation to the place of Rome in the history of 
civilisation. S| x 5J. O.xford. 1921. 

Weber (L.) Die Losung des Trierenriitsels. 

9 X of. Danzig. 1896. 

Weissbach (F. H.) Die Denkmaler und Inschriften an der Miindung 

des Nahr el-Kelb. See Denkmalschutz-Kommandos. ) 

Weissenborn (G.) Editor. See Livy. 

Wellm^nn (M.) Aelius Promotus ’taT/a/ca tfivcriKa Koi dvTiTraOrjTiKa. 

[Preuss. phil.-hist. Sitzber. 1908.] 

104 X 7f. Berlin. 1908. 

Wellmann (M.) Pseudodemocritea Vaticana. [Preuss. phU.-hist. 

Sitzber., 1908.] 104 X 7J. Berlin. 1908. 

Wellmann (M.) Ueber eine spatorphische Schrift medizinischen 
Inhalts. [Preuss. phil.-hist. Sitzungsber., 1911.] 

104 X 74. Berlin. 1911. 

Westaway (K. M .) The educational theory of Plutarch. 

84 X 54. 1922. 

B.8. Wheeler (R. E. M.) An insula of Roman Colchester. 

84 X 54- Colchester. 1921. 

White (H. G. E.) Translator. See Ausonius. 

Wlegand (Th.) See Milet (Miletus). 

Wllamowitz-Moellendorll (U. von) Mimnermos und Properz. 

[Preuss. phil.-hist. Sitzber., 1912.] 

104 X 71. Berlin. 1912. 

Wllamowitz-MoellendorfI (U. von) Neues von Callimachos. [Preuss. 

phil.-hist. Sitzber., 1912.] IO4 X 7^. Berlin. 1912. 

WllamOWitZ-MoellendOrlT (U. von) Neues von Kallimachos II. 

[Preuss. phil.-hist. Sitzber., 1914.] 

104 X 74. Berlin. 1914. 

Wllamowitz-MoellendorfI (U. von) Pindarische Gedichte. [Preuss. 

phil.-hist. Sitzber., 1909.] IO4 X 7^. Berlin. 1909. 

Wllamowitz-Moellendorff (U. von) Pindar’s siebentes nemeisches 
* Gedicht. [Preuss. phil.-hist. Sitzber., 1908.] 

104 X 74. Berlin. 1908. 

Wllamowitz-Moellendorff (U. von) Ein Stuck aus dem Ancoratus 
des Epiphanies. [Preuss. phil.-hist. Sitzungsber., 1911.] 

104 X 74. Berlin. 1911. 
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Wilamowitz-Moellendori! (U. von) Ueber das @ der Ilias. [Preuss. 

phil.-hist. Sitzungsber., 1910.] lOj X Berlin. 1910. 
Wilamowitz-Moellendorff (U. von) See Timotheos. 
Wilamowitz-Moellendorff (U. von) and Plaumann (G.) Bias 
Papyrus P. Morgan. [Preuss. phil.-hist. Sitzber., 1912.] 

lOI X 7i. Berlin. 1912. 

Wilamowitz-Moellendorff (U. von) and Zueker (F.) Zwei Edikte 
des Germanieus auf einem Papyrus des Berliner Museums. 
[Preuss. phil.-hist. Sitzungsber., 1911.] 

lOJ X Berlin. 1911. 

Wilhelm (A.) Inschrift zu Ehren des Paulinus von Sparta. [Preuss. 

phil.-hist. Sitzber., 1913.] lOi X 7J. Berlin. 1913. 
Wilhelm (A.) Neue Beitrage zur griechischen Inschriften Kunde. 
Part 6. [Sitz. ber der k. Akad. der Wissensch. in Wien.] 

9| X 6J. Vienna. 1921. 
WUhelm (A.) Zu Inschriften aus Delphi. 9f X 6. Vienna. 1922. 
Wolters (P.) See Munich. 

Woolley (C. L.) See British Museum, Carchemish. 

Wright ( W. C.) Translator. See Philostratus. 

Wuest (E.) Vom Wert der alten Sprachen fiir die Ausbildung unserer 
Jugend. 9x6. Wurzburg. 1922. 

Xenophon. Hellenica VI. VII. Anabasis I. — III. With English 
transl. by C. L. Brownson. [Loeb Class. Libr.] . 

6| X U. 1921. 

Xenophon. ‘B(vo<f>utvTos iropoi cum prolegomenis et commentariis 
edidit J. H. Thiel. 9^ X 7i. Vienna. 1922. 

B.s« Zander (C.) Phaedrus solutus vel Phaedri fabulae novae xxx. 

9| X 6|. O.xford. 1921. 

R.S. Zeitschrift fur Ethnologie. From Vol. 48 (1916). 

101 X 6 |. Berlin. In proc/ress. 

K.S. Zeitschrift fur Reehtsgeschiehte. Vols. 1-13 (aU published). 

8 | X 5f. Weimar. 1861-1878. 

continued as the 

K.S. Zeitschrift der Savigny-Stiftung fur Reehtsgeschiehte. Romanis- 

tische Abteilung. 

8i X 5|. Weimar. 1880-99, 1905-6, 1908-21. 
Zimmer (H.) Beitrage zur Erklarung altirischer Texte der Kirchlichen 
und Profan-litteratur 1. 2. 4. [Preuss. phU.-hist. Sitzber., 
Dec. 1908 and Jan. 1909.] 

10| X 7-1. Berlin. 1908 and 1909. 
Zimmer (H.) Ueber alte Handelsverbindungen Westgalliens mit 
Irland, 1, 2, 3a (imperfect), 3b. [Preuss. phil.-hist. Sitzber., 
1909.] 10|^ X Berlin. 1909. 

Zimmern (A.) The Greek Commonwealth : politics and economics 
in fifth-century Athens. Third edition. 

9 X 5|. Oxford. 1922. 

Zolotas (G. I.) \<nopCa Trj’s Xtov. A . 'loropoc^ TOTroypa<f>ia. 

10 X 6|. Athens. 1921. * 
Zueker (F.) Urkunde eines romischen Statthalters von Aegypten. 
[Preuss. phd.-hist. Sitzber., Jul. 1910.] 

■ 10| X 71 . Berlin. 1910. 

Zueker (F.) See Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Zwei Edikte des Ger- 
manicus. 
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EIGHTH LIST OF 


ACCESSIONS TO THE CATALOGUE OF SLIDES 
IN THE JOINT COLLECTION OF THE SOCIETIES FOR 
THE PROMOTION OF HELLENIC AND ROMAN STUDIES 

WHICH WAS ISSUED WITH VOL. XXXIII. OF THE JOCRXAL OF HELLEXIC 
STCDTES, AXD WITH VOL. III. OF THE JOI'RXAL OF ROilAX STFDIES. 

{SubsequetU accessiotis are published annually.) 

('opies of this Accession List may he had, price Qd. 

The slides prefixed with the letter B are the property of the Roman Society. 


SETS OF SLIDES. 

The m^in collection of nearly 6000 lantern slides, to which this list forms the eighth 
supplement, can be drawn on in any quantity, large or small, for lecturing on practically any 
branch of classical archaeology. For those who have opportunity, no method is so satisfactory 
as to come in person to the Library, and choose the slides from the pictures there arranged in 
a subject order corresponding with the printed catalogue. 

But the scheme for supplying Sets of Slides for popular lectures, and also for those lecturers 
who have not facilities for choosing their own slides, grows increasingly useful. 

For these sets, in accordance with a suggestion made by Jlr. G. H. Hallam, various scholars 
and archaeologists have been good enough to write texts, forming lectures of about an .hour’s 
duration. These are issued with the sets and can be used either as they are, or to form a basis or 
corrective of the lecturer's own treatment. 

The thanks of the Society are accorded those who have been at the pains of undertaking 
the not easy task of telling a plain tale on the subjects with which they are most familiar to a 
general audience. 

Suitable handbooks dealing with the different subjects can also be lent from the library to 
lecturers in advance of their lectures. 


LIST OF SETS. 

Those in darker type are specially recommended for the purpose for which the series was 
designed — the bringing of the most striking and characteristic features of the ancient workl 
before a general audience. 

The Picehelleiuc Ago (E. J. Forsdyke). 

The Geography of Greece (A. J. Toynbee). 

Ancient Athens (S. Casson). 

Ancient Architecture (D. S. Robertson). 

Greek Sculpture (J. H. Hopkinson). 
e The Parthenon (A. H. Smith). 

( ireek Vases (M. A. B. Braunholtz). 

Vases of the red-figured period {.J. D. Beazley). 

*Some Coins of Sicily (G. F. Hill). 

• treek Papyri (H. I. Bell). 

*01ympia and Greek Athletics (E. X. Gardinerk 
Ale.xander the Great (D. G. Hogarth). 

* 
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The Travels of St. Paul. 

*Tho Ancient Theatre (J. T. Sheppard). 

Daily Life, Greek (E. J. Korsdyke). 

Daily Life, Roman (E. J. Forsdyke). 

Rome (H. M. Last). 

*The Roman Forum (G. H. Hallain). 

*The Via Appia (R. Gardner). 

*The Roman Campagna (T. Ashby). 

♦Horace (G. H. Hallam). 

♦Pompeii (A. van Buren). 

♦Sicily (H. E. Butler). 

♦Timgad (H. E. Butler). 

♦Roman Britain (Mortimer W'heeler). 

There is also a lengthy series of slides, with te.vt bj- Dr. Ashby, on the Palatine and Fora 
of Rome, suited to advanced students and adequate for two lectures. 

* These lectures are ready, both texts and slides. Of the rest, nearly all the slides are ready 
but the texts are in preparation. 

The sets consist of about 60 carefully selected slides, and the cost of hire, including postage 
to members, is 4 s. 6d. 

Application should be made to : 

The ,V.s.sistant Librarian. 

Hellenic Society, 

19, Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 1. 


TOPOGRAPHY EXCAVATIONS AND MONUMENTS 

IN SITU. 

C 187 Map of the Aegean basin to illustrate the Bronze Age (Hall, Ancient hi-itory of the nearer 
East, p. 32). 

1675 General map of Balkan .States and Greece (modern names). 

f 

ASIA MINOR. 

C 241 Adalia, the walls and towers. 

C 242 „ door of a Moslem seminary. 

C 13(1 Aeztmi, the temple : general view. 

C 134 ., „ three detached columns. 

C 13.') .. ., one of the colonnades. 

C 379 Aphrodisias, view of ruins (Soc. Dil. Anlnj. Ionia, III, ch 11. pi. 3). 

C 372 ,. gigantomachia slab, in situ. 

54o4 Assos, Eastern end of the stoa (.Issos, p. 29, fig. 1). 

C 231 Bphesus, the Artemisium, restored. 

4438 Marmarico, the town, harbour and shipping. 

C 233 Priene, lavatory in the Gymnasium. ' 

C 236 Sardis, Temple of Artemis from E. 

C 243 Smyrna, the great aqueduct. 

1693 Troy, the plain from the excavations. 

4440 ,, Primitive basket ox waggon (Troad ?). 

C 240 Constantinople, plan of burnt areas. 

EGYPT. 

C 431 Egypt, sketch map showing principal ancient sites. 

C 432 Abu Simbel, rock-cut facade of smaller temple. 

C 433 „ „ „ „ larger temple. 

C 434 Beni Hasan, entrance to tombs. 

« 
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C 427 
C 433 
C 436 
C 437 
4437 
C 438 
C 430 
C 440 
C 441 
C 442 
C 443 
C 444 
C 445 
C 446 
C 447 
C 448 
C 449 


Cairo, eikonostasis of the Coptic church. 

Deir el-Bahari, general view. 

„ chapel showing ' Doric ' column. 

Ghizeh, great pyramid and Sphinx. 

„ the Sphinx. 

K6m Ombo, double temple. 

Medlnet Habd, reliefs. 

SaTrTtAra, the stepped pyramid. 

Thebes, etc., Temple of Amenhetep III. 

Karnac great temple, central avenue. 

.. ,, ,, „ gateways. 

Ramesseum, general view. 

,, „ S. portico. 

,, Colossi of Amenhetep III. 

relief of Victory of Shashank I (Shishak). 
wall painting of Sacred Boat. 


B 681 Petra : el Khazneh el Farioun. 


The following pages of the topographical section contain selections from a munificent donation of 

negatives front Mr. S. C. Atchleg. 

CRETE AND ISLANDS. 

01876 Askyphon, Farangi, narrowest part. 

C 210 Cngssos, grand staircase, reconstruction of elevation (Evans, Palace, I. fig. 247), 

C 96 ,, plan and section of latrine (B.S.A., 8, p. 85). 

01885 H. Rumeli, mountains to W. of village. 

01890 Omalo, view towards the gorge of H, Rumeli. 

2618 Corfu, the harbour and castle. 

1712 Cos, altar decorated with cornucopiae wreaths, etc. 

0 253 Patmos, Convent of the Apocalypse, S.W. angle. 

C 255 „ „ „ ikonostasis in church. 

4884 Sazaothrace. Plan of the later Temple of the Mysteries (Springer-Michaelis, fig. 531 . 
01896 Thera, ancient temple, now church. 


01 103 
02023 

01127 

01128 
01008 

9700 

4430 

01016 

01375 

01380 

01252 

01382 

01309 

01322 

»01323 

01315 

O1304 

01028 

01538 

01395 

01146 


N. AND CENTRAL GREECE. 

Acheron, R. (Ep.), looking upstream to .Skala Djavelias. * 
Alyzia (Ac.), Kastri near gate in wall. 

., .. ., from inside. 

,, .. ,. sculjrture on rock. 

Aous R. (Ep.), from Konitsa Bridge. 

Athos, map of Mount. 

,, monk bearing sanis. 

Calamas R. (Ep. ), natural arch below Zitza. 

Chaeroneia, Acropolis from E. 

., the lion. 

Chalkis (Aet.), tower in X. wall. 

Cithaeron, from below Plataea. 

Delphi, the Phaedriades. 

„ Treasury of the Athenians. 

,, Roman base at E. end of Temple. 

‘ Omphalos.’ 

„ camels in Crissean plain. 

Dodona, plain and Mt. Olytsika from X. 

Gephyra (Eub.), monastery of St. John, ancient arch. 
Helicon, view of Mount. 

Koixtboti (Ac.), pseudo-arch from E. 

I 



C1114 
Cl 150 
1209 
C1259 
C1260 
C1277 
C1278 
C1290 
Cl 167 
C1171 
C1175 
Cl 180 
C1181 
Cl 183 
C1065 
C1407 
C1190 
C2038 
C1204 
C1339 
C1075 
C1349 
C1354 
4426 
C2052 
C1117 
C1414 


C 168 
Cl 420 
2645 
C1445 

2721 ‘ 

2722 
3175 


C1450 

C1461 

C1483 

C2047 

1905 

C1489 

C1499 

C1500 

C1511 

C1523 


Cl / 5 i 
C1761 
Cl 566 
C1675 
C1673 
C1684 
C1570 
C1697 


Lamia, general view of town and Acropolis. 
Limnaea (Ac.), gate in E. wall. 

Livadia, Gorge of. 

Misolonghi, from the sea. 

„ the Heroon. 

Now Pleuron (Aet.), ‘ cisterns.’ 


S. walls showing projecting drain. 
Oeniadae (Ac.), ship houses. 

\V. wall, gate. 


,, ., from inside. 

,, grand arched gate, near port, inside. 

W. wall. 

OlytzUca, Mt. (Ep.), looking E. from Paramythia-Dodona path. 
Orchomenos (Boe.), Acropolis walls from S.W. 
Palaeomanina, (Ac.), gate in wall from inside. 

,, pseudo-arch. 

Palaeros (Ac.), grand arched gate from inside locjking \. 
Panopeus (Phoo.), tower near \V. end of Acropolis. 

Parga, the port. 

Pamassos, from Corycian Cave. 

„ from Chacroneia. 

Salonika, street scene. 

Stratos (Ac.), vaulted tomb and waUs. 

Tempo, Vale of the Peneus. 

Thebes from S. 


ATHENS. 

Athens, Distant view from the road to Eleusis. 

„ Acropolis from Philopappos monument. 

„ „ „ the excavations to the W. 

.. Ereehtheion, porch of the Maidens. 

,. The Odeion of Herodes and the Stoa of Eumenes from .S.E. 
,. The monument of Thrasyllos from below. 

„ The small Metropolis : the W. facade. 

^ ATTICA, &c. 

Aegina, from Phalerum. 

,, olive trees near Temple. 

Eleutherae, the fortress. 

,, nearer view. 

Hyniottus, view from British School. 

Marathon, village from near Xinoi. 

Pentelikon, marble quarry and cave. 

,, spring at Penteli ; Lykabettos in distance. 

Rhamnus, temple from S.W. 

Thoricus, pointed gate. 


PELOPONNESUS. 

Alpheios, E., view from bridge below Karytaena. 

., looking X. from Olympia. 

Buraikos, gorge of, below Megaspilio. 
Cenchreae, the pyramid, general view from E. 

,, ,) nearer view. 

Bpidaurus, theatre, general view. 

Megaspilio, the Monastery from S. 

Merbaka (near Argos), Byzantine church. 
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C 63ti 
C 637 
C 604 
C 605 

4427 
C 623 
C 642 
C 607 
C 606 
C 608 
C 610 
C 615 
C1711 
C 648 
C 649 
C 650 
C 651 
C 660 
C 719 
C 722 
C 727 
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C 626 
C 742 
C 761 

Cl 732 
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4478 

4479 
C1638 
C1787 
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C1815 
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7884 

C1978 

C1974 


B9616 
C1900 
C2019 
3800 
B9629 
Cl 908 
B9626 
B9923 
B9926 
B9964 


Mycenae, view S.W. from Clytemnestra’s tholos. 

,, Lion gate. 

.. nearer view. 

., ., the lion relief from X.W. 

,, relief from W. 

.. .. ,, before excavation (from old photograph), 

grave circle. 

,. ., „ granary and lion gate (from in.«ide). 

the palace, X.W. angle. 

,, ,, column ba.ses at X.W. angle. 

,, „ great S. stairway from W. 

„ „ threshold from above. 

,, „ megaron, hearthstone from S.IV. 

., postern from inside. 

,, tholos of Atreus, dromos. 

,, entrance : X. door jamb. 

,, ,. ,, S. door jamb. 

,, unexeavated tholos between tomb of t’lytemnestra and Acropolis. 

tholos at Kato Phournos. 

,, ‘ tholos of Aegisthus,' dromos and doorway. 

,, ., „ doorway. 

., „ „ the tholos, interior during excavation. 

„ ‘ Lion tholos ’ : the entraifce, from inside. 

,, tomb 502. 

., tomb 518 : a burial. 

• „ tomb 527 : burials in dromos. 


NaupUa, from near Tiryns. 

Olympia, the Heraion. 

Patras, the harbour and mountains behind. 

„ the tel and gulf, from above Patras. 
Pheneatike, the lake bed (1914). 

Samiko, view of the fortress. 

Stymphalus, the lake and mountains to S. 
Taygetos, range from near Sparta. 

view from summit looking S.E. 

.. Mistra. 

., Langada pass. 

,, ,, ,, near Lada. 

Tiryns, general view of the mound from E. 


SICILY. 

Selinus, restored plan of. 

Syracuse, amphitheatre. 

„ Temple of Apollo, the steps. 


ITALY. 

Map of ancient Italy (Murray, Classical Atlas). 
Avernus, Cape Misenum, etc. 

Baiae, the bay by moonlight. 

Brindisi, the harbour. 

Gabii, settlement at. 

Misenum, the cape. 

Nemi, the lake and town from Genzano. 

Ostia, main street looking IT. [J.R.S , 2, p. 166). 
,, main street looking E. {id., 2, p. 167). 

,, ‘grain vats.’ 


4 



B9969 
B9970 
B9965 
B9971 
B9618 
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B9619 

B9G20 
B8338 
B9U21 
B9622 
Cl 942 
B9G39 

3080 

3057 

3058 
B 082 
B 084 
B9037 
B8339 
B 083 
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B1729 
C 230 
C 172 


B3701 

B3702 

B3703 

B3704 

B3705 

B3700 

B3707 

B3708 

B3709 

B3710 

B3711 

B3712 

B3713 

B3714 

B3715 

B3710 

B1722 

B1726 

B1730 

B9944 

B9945 

B9946 

B9947 

B994S 

B9910 

B9914 

B9913 

B9957 




lii 

Ostia, reconstruction of the main street. 

,, reconstruction of crossing of two streets. 

Peirenzo, atrium of basiUea of Euphrasius. 

Pompeii, front of shop, with advertisements. 

Plan of a typical Pompeian house (JIau-Kelsey, Pompeii, fig. 115). 

,, Plan of the house of the Faun (id., fig. 132). 

Restoration of the house of Sallust : view through the house towards the garden 
drawing (id., fig. 135). 

Restoration of the House of the Vetii from above : drawing (ul., fig. 157). 
Rome, plan of the forum under the republic. 

1 7th-centurv Panorama ; view from Janiculum to X.W. 

„ ,, „ N.E. 

,, the Forum, the Temple of Saturn. 

., ., ,, Arch of Septimius Severus (S. opening with forum, etc., beyond) 

,, ,, ,, Basilica Julia from S.W. 

,. ., ,. Basilica Maxentii from S. 

„ S.W. 

,, ,. .. ,, ,, plans and sections (Ferguson, I. p. 295) 

„ ., vaulting (Borrmann and Xeuwirth, p. 245). 

theatre of ilarcellus, exterior wall. 

,, the issue of the Cloaca Maxima into the Tiber. 

Baths of C'aracalla, Tepidarium restored (Smith. Die. aui , I. p. 282). 

., Colosseum, after Piranesi. 

,, Castel S. Angelo. 

„ „ restored as Mausoleum of Hadrian. 

Venice, the lion from the Peiraeus. • 


ROMAN EMPIRE. 

Timgad, plan of the forum and theatre. 

„ the forum, general view. 

„ ,, I northern portico. 

„ „ „ X. Cardo. 

„ Arch of Trajan, the market and Capitol. 

„ the baths, plan. 

„ „ „ N. swimming bath. 

., „ „ the tepidarium. 

„ „ ,. the Caldarium. 

„ the theatre (2 views). 

„ Temple of Victory and TribunaL 

,, Municipal library. 

,, cloth market. 

,, shops with stone tables. 

„ House, (J/aiaon aux jardinieres). 

,, mosaic in Maison de la piscine. 

Arles, Roman Baths (" Palais de Constantine ”). 
Hyx (Pyr. Orient), Romanesque Church. 


Map of Roman Britain. 

Castleshaw, plan of the forts. 

„ inner fort, hypocaust. 

rampart at S. comer. 

„ « „ trench across X.W. rampart. • 

,, ,» ,, base of oven found at E. corner. 

Corstopitum, a granary. 

„ site XI, exterior IV. wall (cf. Report, 1908, p. 22. fig. 0). 

,♦ ,, interior. 

Geliygaer fort, (Glam.), plan. 


c 
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B9895 

B9891 

B9956 

B9927 

B9928 

B9939 

B9940 

B9941 

B9942 

B9155 

B9156 

B9157 

B9159 

b9899 

B9897 

B9158 

B9958 


Hard Knott Camp, N.W. tower and fosse. 

„ ,, interior of S.W. tower. 

Manchester, Roman fort, plan (cf. Roman Fort at Manchester, folding plan No. 1). 
,, capital found at (id., pi. 46). 

,, ., ,, restored (id., pi. 47). 

Melandra Castle, plan (Melandra Castle, p. 42). 

„ „ foundation of W. end of X. gate from X.E. {id., p. 27). 

„ „ restoration (id., p. 75). 

„ ,, plan of H.Q. buildings. 

Roman Wall : Aesica, W. gateway. 

,, ,, ProcoUtia : the goddess Corentina. 

,, ,, Borovicus Deae Matres (from a drawing). 

,, ,, Miles Castle, Murus and vallum. 

., ,, Ravenglass, Walts Castle, view from X.W. 

,, ,, „ „ „ doorway from inside. 

,, ,, the Great Wall of China (for comparison). 

,, ,, section of the Roman wall. 


INSCRIPTIONS. 

B9045 Antioch (Pisidiae) Inscriptions commemorating athletic victi>ries (cf. J.R.S , 3. (>1. 22, 
and p. 292, fig. 68). 

B9929 Manchester, altar to Fortune the Preserver found Manchester, 1612. Ash. JIus. 

(Roman. Fort at Manchester, pi. 6). 

B9930 * ,. altar of the Raeti (id., pi. 8). 

B9943 Meltindra Castle, Centurial Inscription (Melaiutra Castle, p. 122). 


PREHELLENIC. 


348 

349 


ARCHITECTURAL. 

(J.R.l.B..i., 1903, p. 109, figs. 1-3). 

I (id., p. Ill, figs. 4^12). , 

I (id., p. 113, figs. 15-22 
(id., p. 116, figs. 28-30, 

(id., p. 117, figs. 31-34). 

(id., p. 124, figs. 58-59). 

Development of a bracket from cast of a mould (Evans, Palace of Minos, I. fig. 350 j. 
Faience bracket (id., fig. 368). 


C 342 

Drawings of 

C 343 

moulded 

C 344 

stucco 

C 345 

decorations 

C 346 

at 

C 347 

Cnossos 


VASES. 

C 190 Lids with incised patterns from A'ortan, Asia Minor, B.M. 


C 189 Two-handled jug with incised spirals from Salonika, B.M. (B.S.A., 23, pi. 53). 
C 188 Pedestal bowl and ladles. Early Thessalian Red Ware, Al, B.M. 

C 179 Dimini ware, B3a, Jar (Wace and Thompson, Prehist. These., (iL 1). 

C 180 „ „ ,, Bowl (Tsountas, Aifi-qei nat StiraAo, pi. 9). 

C 181 „ „ B37, Jar (id., pi. 11). 

C 192 Early Helladic ware from Syra (B.S.A., 22, pi. 8, 9). 

C 191 „ „ bowl and jugs, Urfumis ware, from Corinth (R.S..4., 22, pi 6). 

C 193 Early Cycladie incised jars from Antiparos, B.M. 

*’ 9464 Middle Cycladio painted jugs, Phylakopi (B.S.A., 17, pi. 5, 

9465 „ „ „ „ „ (id., 17, pi. 6, 4 i«». ^i*). 

9457 „ ,, painted jug, Phylakopi. 


C 194 E.M.II, jug and dish, Mochlos (Seager, Mochlos, p. 36, fig. 13). 
C 196 E.M.III, painted ware, Mochlos. 

C 197 „ 

C 198 „ painted and stone vases, a tomb group, Mochlos. 



liv 


C 105 E.M. and M.M., Vasiliki ware, B.JI. 

A 51 M.M.I — M.M.II, Barbotine polychrome ware (Evans, Palace, I. pi. 1), coloured 
slide. 

A 52 M.M.IIA, polj'chrome bowls (id., pi. 2), coloured slide. 

A 53 „ polychrome vase (id., pi. 3), coloured slide. 

C 93 M.M.III, ■ Trickle ware ’ vase from Goumia (Hall, Aeq. Arch., fig. 195). 

A 57 „ survivals of polychromy (Evans, Palace, I. pi. 7), coloured slide. 

3275 M.M.III — L.M.I, transitional vase (Seager, Pachyammos, pi. 15). 

C 92 L.M.I. Vase from Egypt (Hall, Aeq. Arch., pi. 21). 

C 91 Jug from Goumia (id., fig. 27). 

C 704 L.M.II. Octopus vase from Mycenae. 

C 04 Mycenaean pottery from Rhorles (Marshall, Discovery in Gk. Lands, fig. 7). 

A 103 .. sherd with plant forms (Perrot and Ghipiez, 6, pi. 21). coloured slide. 

C 352 ,. vases from tomb 502 (B.S.A. excavations, 1921). 

FRESCOES. 

A 54 Cnossus, ‘ the saffron gatherer,’ M.M. II (Evans, Palace, I. pi. 4), coloured slide. 

A 56 Painted plaster with lily sprays, M.M. Ill (i’d., pi. 6), coloured slide. 

C 212 ,, Painted stucco band spiraUform design (id., fig. 269). 

C 216 ,. fresco pillar shrine with double axes (id., fig. 319). 

C 220 ,. fresco (restored) : the ‘ ladies in blue ’ (id., fig. 397). 

A104-7 (4 slides), coloured adaptations of Cnossian frescoes. 

A 102 H. Triada, Sarcophagus (Dussaud, Les civ. prehell.-, pi. H), coloured slide. 

A 101 Tiryns, a boar hunt (Dussaud, id., pi. C), coloured slide. 

SCULPTURE MODELLING, &c. 

A lOS Statuette of snake goddess, Cnossus (Hall, Aeg. .Arch., frontispiece), coloured slide. 

A 58 „ .. 2 views (Evans, Palace, I. frontispiece), coloured slide. 

C 98 Gesso relief of an arm holding a horn [ ?] (Spearing, Childhood of .Art, fig. 283). 

C 210 faience plaque : cow and calf (Evans, Palace, I. fig. 367). 

C 215 „ ■ sacral knots ’ Mycenae (id., fig. 309). 

C 214 ., ■ sacral knot ’ of ivory, Cnossus (id., fig. 308). 

C 157 „ miniature votive dress with panels of crocus on skirt (cf. B.S..A., 9, p. 82). 

C 218 ., chalices, Cnossus (Evans, Palace, I. fig. 357). 

C 156 Steatite vase from Hagia Triada, a warrior chief (cf. Dussaud, Les civ. prehell.-, p. 69) 

C 97 „ head of a bull from Cnossus (Evans, Tomb of Double .Axes, fig. 87a). 

C 211 ('ulumnar lamp of purple gypsum (Evans, Palace. 1. fig. 249). 

A 55 Inlaid gaming board (Evans, Palace, I. pi. 5), coloured slide. 

C 217 „ „ ,. detail (id., fig. 338). 

C 95 ■ Boxer vase ’ from H. Triada (Hall, .Aeg. .Arch., pi. 16). 

C 359 Psychro libation table restored (Evans, Palace of Minos, I. fig. 465). 

C 3.36 Terra cottas from Mycenae tomb 513 : grotesque animals. 

C 232 Gold cups from Vaphio : bull-taming scenes in relief. 

C 87 ., earring (i8chuchhardt, Schheniann, fig. 171). 

C 88 ., work from Phaestus (Baikie, Seaking.s, pi. 32). 

C 89 „ ■ garter-holder ’ (Schuchhardt, Schliemann, fig. 266). 

C 90 „ hair pin (irf., fig. 172). 

ENGRAVED GEMS, SIGNET RINGS, &c. 

C 213 Bull captured while drinking at tank, Cnossus (Evans, Palace. I. fig 274). 

C 359 The snake goddess with double axe between lions, Mycenae. 

5926 The snake goddess, (a) from Crete, (6) and (c) from Mycenae. 

C 208 ■ Mourning scene for divine youthful hero,' Mycenae (Evans, Palace, I. fig. 1 16) 

3393 ‘ The goddess in sacreil ship arriving at her shrine,' Mochlos (Seager, Mochlas, fio 5"’) 
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C 3<)1 
C 3U0 

C 209 


C 426 

C 383 
C 384 
C 391 
C 392 
C 394 
C 393 
C 396 
C 414 
C 419 

6363 

6366 


C 227 

6699 
C 225 
C 224 
C 226 
C 223 
C 222 
C 221 

5569 

5570 


1009 
1220 
1017 
5984 
C 163 
5565 
6700 

C 233 
1021 
5921 
1043 
6197 

B9959 

5713 

•B9628 

B9911 

B9931 

B9966 

C 380 
C 381 
C 382 


Athlete and bull, Jlycenae. 

Animal forms, Mycenae. 

Cretan script : a sealing of M.M. II jjeriod with portrait head (Ev'ans, Palace, I. fig. 206). 


ARCHITECTURAL MISCELLANEA. 

Reconstruction of an Etruscan temple (outline drawing onh'). 

Early forms of palraette (Meurer, Fomienhhre, p. 50) 

Later forms of palmette (/«/., p. 303). 

Relief from house of Eumachia {id.y p. 210). 

Scroll from Forum of Trajan in Lateran {id., p. 414). 

Acanthus frieze from Bouyes, 12th century {id., p. 415, fig. 14). 

Scroll from Baalbek (Wiegand, Alt. Denk. aus Syria, pi. 76). 

Frieze with acanthus and animals from Pompeii. 

Coptic frieze animal forms in scrolls (Wulff, Alt. chr. Bildw., 211). 

Christian panel from Porto (^larucchi, Mon. d. Mas Ciist. Lat., pi. 4). 

The Radcliffe Library, Oxford. From a drawing (Fergusson, Mod. Arch., p. 290). 
St. George’s Hail, Liverpool. From a drawing {id., p. 307). 


SCULPTURE, &.C. 

^ * = taken from original or adequate reproduction. 

Archaic Medusa,* from pediment at Corfu. 

Archaic male torso,* B.M. 

Relief (.Athens, 1922) group of athletes * (J.H.S., 42, pi. 6o). 
wrestling* (id., pi. 66). 
epheboi with animals * (id., pi. 6c). 
chariot scene * (id., pi. la). 
playing hockey * (id., pi. 76). 
chariot scene * (id., pi. 7c). 

Thasos, archaic relief * from : Hermes and a nymph. 

„ „ .. „ three nymphs.* 


The Elgin Marbles in Park Lane, 1810. .Sketch by Cockerell (J.H.S.. 36. p. 299) 

„ ,. „ The temporary Elgin room. Drawing by Prior (id., p. 350). 

„ „ „ „ „ ,, By Archer, circ. 1817 (id., p. 352). 

Draped female torso * from C'laudos (Crete). B.5I. 

Diadumenos from Delos,* head of. 

Lycian monument * : the tomb of Payava. B.M. 

Standing discobolos * B.M. 


Aphrodite * (Medici tyjie). Rockfeller Coll. 

Athena, head by Euboulides.* Ath. Jlat. Mus. 234 (Dickins, Hell. Sculpt., fig. 44). 
Eros with the bow.* B.M. 

Nike of Euboulides.* Ath. Nat. Mus. 233 (Dickins, Hell. Sculpt., fig. 43). 

Zeus, head of * : Otricoli collection. 


Relief from tomb of Haterii : detail showing workmen on crane (from a drawing). 

„ ,. Arch of the Goldsmiths, Rome.* Severus and Julia Domna sacrificing. 

„ of C. Julius Saecularis.* Mus. Terme (Altman, Rom. Crab-altdre, fig. 179). 

,. of a warrior leading a horse.* Corstopitum (Report, 1908, p. 40, fig. 11). 

„ Mithraic relief found at Hulme, 1821 * (Roman Fort, pi. 12). 

„ Capture of a daughter of Leucippus.* Basilica near Porta Maggiore, Rome. 

Aphrodisias frieze. B.5L Siren and Seasons.* 

„ ,. „ Hunting, etc.* 

#,, ,, ,. Cock fight : Birdcage.* 



C 373-6 (4 slides). Pilasters from Thermae of Aphrodisias ♦ (cf. Constant. Mus. Cat. 493), 
C 400 ‘ Tomb of Theodorus.’ * S. ApoUinare in Classe. 

C 418 Pierced decorative panel; cross between birds : scroll work.* 

C 412 Early Christian Tomb in Lateran ♦ (Marucchi, Mon. d. Mus. Crist. Lot., pi. 32). 

C 170 Porphyry group of four knights.* St. Mark’s, Venice. 

C 171 „ „ 

C 166 Bj zantine relief of a bull.* Acrop., Athens. 


6200 Augustus,* head of. 

C 164 Demosthenes,* head of. 

6364 ■ Harpocratos, head of. B.il. 

1063 Plato,* bust {J.H.S., 40, p. 191). Vat.^Mus. 


7185 
C 86 
C2014 
C 229 
C 237 


Bronze statuette of Apollo * dedicated by Ganyaridas. B.M. {J H.S., 29, p. 136. fig 
,, Etruscan statue. The ' Orator,’ * Florence. 

,, Hermes from AnticjAhera,* head of. 

,, statue of a boy,* Met. Mus., Xew York. 

., horses * : St. Mark’s, Venice. 


7886 
C 238 
C 239 
7119 
C 423 
7189 


Terra-cotta Etruscan funerary group.* B.M. 

„ Apollo (6th century) from Veii.* Front view. 

,, ,, „ ,, „ * Back view. 

.. Tanagra figurines * : three ladies in outdoor dress. 

., Etruscan masks* (B.M., Cat. Vases, I. (2), pi. 18). 

., foodwarmer in the form of a shrine * (J.H.8., 29, p. 164). 


VASES. 


* Denotes a photographic view of the whole vase from the original. 

C 150 Interior of B.F. dish : a rdneyard (drawing only). 

2187 Crater in Louvre : above, the Argonauts: below, the Xiobids (outline drawings;. 
C 141 Cantharos * ; a lady spinning. B.M. (J.U.S., 41, pi. 5). 

C 143 Oinochoe * : children playing with dog and hoop. B.M. (J.H.S., 41, p. 148). 

C 144 Lehythos * : garden scene. B.M. (J.H.S., 41, pi. 3). 

C 146 Oinochoe * ; children with cart. B.M. (J.H.S., 41, pi. 5). 

C 149 Lid of Pyxis : * ladies at play. B.M. (J.H.S., 41, pi. 3). 


B9915 

B9937 

B9938 

B9949 

B9953 

B9936 

B9934 


■ Samian ' bowl. *Colchester. 

,. „ *Manchester (Roman Fort at Manchester, pi. 99). 

., ,, *Manchester (id., pi. 26). 

., „ *Castleshaw. 

* 

»♦ »» 

„ pottery. *EUesmere Collection {Roman Fort at Manchesiery pi. 99). 
Grey ware * {Roman Fort, pi. 98, 1). 


PAINTING AND MOSAIC. 

C 234 Beit Jibriu (Samaria). Greek painted tomb. Interior of main chamber. 
B9963 Boscoreale fresco, garden scene. 

B9967 Rome, Tomb near Porta Maggiore, fresco ‘ the Twelve Apostles.’ 


5930 Naples : Mosaic of fine style : priestess, or votary, holding offering. 



Ivii 


C 159 

B99ti8 
3560 
B9932 
B9935 
B9934 
C 421 
C 422 
C 151 
0 152 

C 378 
B9608 

3381 

3382 


C 413 
C 415 
C 420 


C 228 
C 424 
C 423 

B9933 

B9951 

B9952 

B9950 

B9955 

7885 


THE MINOR ARTS. 

Tetradraohiu of Thurium with head of Athena in fine style. 

Bronze mooring-ring from Lake Xemi. 

,, prow of Roman galley : Actium. B.M. 

,, and silver objects [Roman Fort at Manchester, pi. 43). 

„ flagon (id., pi. 95). 

,, fibulae, etc. Ellesmere Collection {id., pi. 89). 

„ mask of Roman parade helmet from Ain Tab. B.JI. 

„ ■ ,, .. .. „ „ „ (B.M., Cal. Broncres. 877). 

Iron helmet with vizor mask fr<cm Xew^ead (Curie, Roman Frontier Fort, pi. 29). 
Brass visor mask (id., pi. 30). 

Lead coffins from ,Sidon. B.M. 

,, ., .. ,, Colchester. 

Silver armlet from Sierra Morena {Xiim. Chron., 1912, p. 65). 

„ tore from Sierra Xevada {id., p. 66). 

Ivory diiJtych of Areobindus (Molinier, Ivories, pi. 3). 

Coptit ivories (Wulff, .4/1. chr. Bildic., pi. 27). 

Bookoover : the legend of S. Gall. (Molinier, Ivories, pi. 11). 


MISCELLANEA. 

California University; stage of Greek theatre. 

The ho|)lite race (drawing). 

A stadion race (drawing). 

Phalera (soldier’s clasp) {Hof/ian fort at Manchester^ pi. 88). 
Pila muralia. Castleshaw. 

,, from Oberaden. 

* Uppers ’ of Roman shoes, Castleshaw. 

^Mortar. {Roman Fort at Manchester, pi. 08). 

Modern Greek life : children with mule. 
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Nov. 3rd. 1903. 


NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS. 


The Council of the Hellenic Society having decided that it is desirable 
for a common system of transliteration of Greek words to be adopted in 
the Journal of Hellenic Studies, the following scheme has been drawn up 
by the Acting Editorial Committee in conjunction with the Consultative 
Editorial Committee, and has received the approval of the Council. 

In conaideration of the literary traditions of English scholarship, the 
scheme is of the nature of a compromise, and in most cases considerable 
latitude of usage is to be allowed. 

(1) All Greek proper names should be transliterated into the Latin 
alphabet according to the practice of educated Romans of the Augustan age. 
Thus K should be represented by c, the vowels and diphthongs, v, at. ot, ov. 
by y, ae, oe, and u respectively, final -09 and -ov by -us and -um, and -po? 
by -er. 

But in the case of the diphthong et, it is felt that ei is more suitable 
than e or i, although in names like Laodicea, Alexandria, 
where they are consecrated by usage, e or i should be preserved ; 
also words ending in -eiov must be represented by -eum. 

A certain amount of discretion must be allowed in using the 
o terminations, especially where the Latin usage itself varies 
or prefers the 0 form, as Delos. Similarly Latin usage should 
be followed as far as possible in -e and -a terminations, 
e.g., Priene, Smyrna. In some of the more obscure names 
ending in -pos. as Aeaypo?, -er should be avoided, as likely 
to lead to confusion. The Greek form -on is to be preferred 
to -0 for names like Dion, Hieron, except in a name so common 
^ as Apollo, where it would be pedantic. 

Names which have acquired a definite English form, such as 
Corinth. Athens, should of course not be otherwise represented. 
It is hardly necessary to point out that forms like Hercides, 
Mercury, Minerva, should not be used for Heracles, Hermes, and 
Athena. 


lix 



lx 


(2) Although names of the gods should be transliterated in the same 
way as other proper names, names of personifications and epithets such as 
Nike, Momonoia, Hyakinthios, should fall under § d. 

(3) In no case should accents, especially the circumflex, be written over 
vowels to show quantity. 

(4) In the case of Greek words other than proper names, used as names 
of personifications or technical terms, the Greek form should be transliterated 
letter for letter, k being used for k, ch for but y and u being substituted 
for V and ov, which are misleading in English, e.g., Nike, apoxyomenos, 
(Uadimenos, rhylon. 

This rule should not be rigidly enforced in the case of Greek 
words in common English use, such as aegis, symposium. It 
is also necessary to preserve the use of 0 }i for ov in a 
certain number of words in which it has become almost 
universal, such as boiile, gerousia. 

(5) The Acting Editorial Committee are authorised to correct all 
MSS. and proofs in accordance with this scheme, except in tbe case of a 
special protest from a contributor. All contributors, therefore, who object 
on principle to the system approved by the Council, are requested to inform 
the Editors of the fact when fowarding contributions to the Journal. 


In addition to the above system of transliteration, contributors to the 
Journal of Hellenic Studies are requested, so far as possible, to adhere to the 
following conventions 


Quotations from Ancient and Modern Authorities. 

Xames of authors should not be underlined; titles of books, articles, 
periodicals or other collective publications should be underbned (for italics). 
If the title of an article is quoted as well as the publication in which it is 
contained, the latter should be bracketed. Thus : 

Six, Jahrb. xviii. 1903, p. 34, 

or — 

Six, Protogenes {Jahrb. xviii. 1903), p. 34. 

But as a rule the shorter form of citation is to be preferred. 

The number of the edition, when necessary, should be indicated by a 
small figure above the line; e.g. Dittenb. Syllr 123. 


( 


1 



Titles of Periodical and Collective Publications. 

The following abbreviations are suggested, as already in more or less 
general use. In other cases, no abbre\’iation which is not readily identified 
should be employed. 

A. -E.M. = Archaologisch-epigraphische Mittheilungen. 

Ann. d. I. = Annali dell' Instituto. 

Arch. Anz. = Archaologisoher Anzeiger (Beiblatt zum Jahrbucli). 

Arch. Zeit. = Archaologische Zeitung. 

Ath. Mifth. = Mittheilungen des Deutsehen Arch. Inst., Athenische Abtheilung. 
Baumeister = Baumeister, Denkmaler des klassischen Altertums. 

B. C.H. = Bulletin de Correspondance Hellenique. 

Bert. T’aa. = Furtwangler, Beschreibung der Vasensamnilung zu Berlin. 

B.AI. Bronzes = British Museum Catalogue of Bronzes. 

B.M.C. = British Museum Catalogue of Greek Coins. 

B.AI. Inscr. = Greek inscriptions in the British Museum. 

B.3I. Vases = British Museum Catalogue of Vases, 1893, etc. 

B. 8.A. = Annual of the British School at Athens. 

Bull. d. I. = Bullettino dell’ Instituto. 

C. I.G. = Corpus Inscriptionum Graecarum. 

C.l.L. = Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum. 

Cl. Rev. = Classical Review. 

C'.R. Acad. Inscr. — Coraptes Rendus de I’Academie des Inscriptions. 

Dar.-Sagl. = Daremberg-Saglio, Dictionnaire des Antiquites. 

Dittenb. Syll. — Dittenberger, Sylloge Inscriptionum Graecarum. 

’E<p. 'Apx. = 'E<pitn-epU 'ApxaioXoyiKh. 

O.D.I. = GoUitz, Sammlung der Griechischen Dialekt-Inschriften. 

Gerh. A.V. = Gerhard, Auserlesene Vasenbilder. 

O.O.A. — Gottingische Gelehrte Anzeigen. 

1.0. = Inscriptiones Graeoae.’- • 

1.0. A. — Rdhl, Inscriptiones Graecae antiquissiinae. 

Jahrb. = Jahrbucli des Deutsehen Archaologischen Instituts. 

Jahresh. = .lahreshefte des Oesterreichischen Archaologischen Institutes. 

J.H.S. = Journal of Hellenic Studies. 

Le Bas-Wadd. = Le Bas-Waddington, Voyage ArchGilogique. 

Michel = Michel, Recueil d' Inscript ions grecques. 

Mon. d. I. = Monumenti dell' Instituto. 

Miiller-Wies. == Miiller-Wieseler. Denkmaler der alten Kunst. 

AIus. Marbles — Collection of Ancient Marbles in the British Museum. 

Neue Jahrb. M. Alt. = Xeue Jahibiicher fiir das klassische Allertiim. 

Meue Jahrb. Phil. — Xeue Jahrbiicher fiir Philologie. 


^ The attention of contributors is called to the fact that the titles of the volumes of the second 
issue of the Corpus of Greek Inscriptions, published by the Prussian Academy, have now been 
changed, as follows : — 


I.G. 


I. = 
II. = 
111 . = 
IV. = 
VII. = 
IX. = 
Xll. = 
XIV. =. 


Inscr. Atticae anno Euclidis vetustiores. 

,, ., aetatis quae est inter Eucl. ann. et Augusti tempora. 

,, ,, aetatis Roraanae. 

., Argulidis. 

., Megaridis et Boeotiae. 

„ Graeciae Septentrionalis. 

., insul. Maris Aegaei iiraeter Deluni. 

,, Italiae et Siciliae. 


Num. ( 'hr. = Numismatic Chronicle. 

Num. Zeit. = Xumismatische Zeitschrift. 

Pauly-Wissowa = Pauly- Wissowa, Real-Encyclopadie der classischen Altertumswissen- 
schaft. 

Philol. = Philologus. 

Bev. Arch. = Revue Archeologique. 

Bev. Et. Gr. = Revue des Etudes Grecques. 

Bei\ Xum. = Revue Xumismatique. 

Ber. Philo}. = Revue de Philologie. 

Bh. Mu.s. = Rheinisches Museum. 

Born. Alitih. = Mittheilungen des Geutschen Archaologischen Instituts, Romische Abtheil- 
ung. 

Roscher = Roscher, Lexicon der Mythologie. 

T.A.M. = Tituli Asian Minoris. 

Z. f. X. = Zeitschrift fiir Xumismatik. 

T ransliteralion of Inscriptions. 

[ ] Square brackets to indicate additions, i.e. a lacuna filled by conjecture. 

( ) Curved brackets to indicate alterations, i.e. (1) the resolution of an 

abbreviation or symbol: (2) letters misrepresented by the engraver; 
(3) letters wrongly omitted by the engraver; (4) mistakes of the 
copyist. 

< > .\ngular brackets to indicate omissions, i.e. to enclose superfluous 

letters appearing on the original. 

. . . Dots to represent an unfilled lacuna when the e.vact number of missing 
letters is known. 

- - - Dashes for the same purpose, when the number of missing letters is 
f not known. 

Uncertain letters should have dots under them. 

AMiere the original has iota adscript, it should be reproduced in that form; 

otherwise it should be supphed as subscript. 

The aspirate, if it appears in the original, should be represented by a 
special sign, 

Quotations from MSS. and Literary Texts. 

The same conventions should be employed for this purpose as for inscrip- 
tions. with the following important exceptions : — 

( ) Curved brackets to indicate only the resolution of an abbreviation or 

symbol. 

[[ ]] Double square brackets to enclose superfluous letters appearing on the 
original. 

< > Angular brackets to enclose letters supplying an omission in the 

original. 


The Editors desire to impress upon contributors the necessity of clearly 
and accurately indicating accents and breathings, as the neglect of this 
precaution adds very considerably to the cost of production of the Journal. 
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**A hooh ihiU is shut is but a btoek’* 
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